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!▼ PREFACE. 

formed on mere theoretical principles, and without consulting those who, 
from their situation and employments, were best acquainted with the tem- 
pers, disposition, and preraih'ng passions of the present generation of the 
negroes. Benevolencei operating at a great distance from the scene of 
observation, naturally prompts the measures most congenial to its feelings ; 
and to enforce their immediate adoption^ either represents evils which do 
not exist, or are much exaggerated, and suggests schemes of improvement, 
which the present condition of the Colonies render diflBcult far a speedy, 
and at the.same time, beneficial execution. In declaring his sentiments on 
these matters when writing a series of familiar letters, which were intended 
only for the perusal of his most intimate friends, residing in the interior 
of Europe, th^ Author was actuated by no other motives than an unpartial 
opinion: he wrote as observation directed ; and of course wished to com- 
municate bis ideas on an important subject to those who. might have read 
and heard much upon it, but without haying had any knowledge of it 
from men who were personally acquainted with the Colonies. How his 
remarks will be received by the Public he cannot well conjecture ; but since 
the tide of opinion has entirely, as yet, gone in a quite difierent chanoeli 
tome opposition may justly be expected* The personal effects of this, as 
far as relates to debates in conversation, might easily have been avoided, 
by the publication of the work without a name ; but he has, not adopted 
this method^ from a consideration of the impropriety of giving an^ccount 
of a distant country on an anonymous authority- 

The abolition of the Slave Trade has been determined upon by the Par- 
liament of Great Britain: if it should hereafter be found, on a fair trial, 
that the Africans themselves do hot reap such advantages from it as were at 
first expected, and if at the same time experience should shew that ihe 
Colonies are not yet come to such a state as to do without new recruits of 
labourers, perhaps the same legislature may be willing to institute some 
other regulations for the colonial supply and benefit : should that be the 
case, the Author has suggested a few ideas toward^ a plan for obtaining, 
whilst the necessity for them may exist, a number of negroes from Africa, 
without exposing them to the cruel treatment which disgraced the traffic 
when it was legally allowed. And here it deserves consideration, that 
should the supply from Africa continue to be entirely prohibited, a 
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contraband trade will probably be carried on, in which the negroes no 
doubt will be greater sufferers than before the abolition took place, and 
certainly more so than if some proper restraints and modifications are 
adopted for its regulation. 

The Author has omitted giving an account of the prevailing diseases at 
Surinam, as a mere enumeration of those complaints must be uninteresting 
tp the reader, if unaccompanied by scientific observations and descriptions, 
for which the Author professes his incapacity. 

The principal object intended in the publication of these Letters is to, 
shew, by facts, that the climate of Surinam is not so unhealthy as it has 
been generally thought and represented in Europe, and that the mortality 
which prevails so much among new-comers, is chiefly to be attributed to 
their own imprudent manner of living. He has himself known many of 
those who might have prolonged their days, arnd enjoyed good health, if 
they had regulated their mode of life with a due regard to the climate. On 
this important subject some observations are here offered for the use of 
those who visit the Tropics ; and if this part of his Work should prove 
beneficial to any, the Author will think himself sufficiently rewarded. 

The Author has corrected, as much as he was able to do, some errors 
given in the preceding accounts of Surinam ; and he will be very thank- 
ful to those who will do the same with his Work. 

He apologizes for having trespassed so much upon the patience of the 
reader ; and he will here conclude with saying, that as it is hi^ design to 
transmit copies of this Work to Surinam, the West Indies, and the United 
States, the remarks with which he may be favoured, if found sufficiently 
important and interesting, shall be given to the public^ 
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32 9 ^^ and the, read principal. 
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THE FRONTISPIECE 

repreients aTropic*bird and a Dolphin chasing a Flying-fish^ which is distinguished 
firom the common species, by having two lateral fins, in form of wing9 ; it was caught . 
on board the Jason, and is in the possession of the Author. The species is called by Dr , 
Block, Esocatus cxiiicm. 

THE VIQNEtTE IN THE TITLE PAGE 

represents a Barge, such as is used for travelling at Surin^un. On the roof is seated a 
Female Negro-Servant, and under a Banana Tree is standing an Indian family of the 
Arrawoukee nation. The Men frequently hang over their shoulders a piece of calico 
when they come to Paramaribo ; but the cap, which is in general made of the long 
feathers of the Macaw-*bird, is only worn at particular festivals ; the Female Indian b 
in her usual dress. In the distance are Coffee l*rees and Sugar-canes. The fore- 
ground is made up of a branch of the Coffee Tree, and of the Cotton Bush, together 
with the Anana or Pine Apple, and the Water-melon. 

The Sketch of Surinam. .... . . to face page 1 

Plate HI. represents a proposed easy method for the Negroes to sow cotton, 101 
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NARRATIVE, &c. 



LETTER 1. 

to Surinam. 
. Mt Dear Sir» Fumchal^ Madeira, DecmierM, 1804^. 

loua very obliging letter^ which I received bj the favour. of 
Mr. P« gave me the greatest satisfaction^ as it contBined the please 
ing intelligence of joor contimiiiig to improve in jour healthy 
which I hope your joulmey to the sea coast will fidlj restore, 

Mr. P. is already introduced to Mn W. Gordon and Mn J* 
Gordon, who are not only eminent in conunercial buiiness, but alsa 
merit particular regard for their ex0eUant princijdes, and who sooa 
will make him aei^uainted with the best societies' in this hospitable 
island : hmvever, I shall say nothing of Madeirav as you will ub- 
doubtedly have a complete account of this place from Mr. P. and 
therefore Z proceed to answer your kind lettei^ * 

You declare that yon are surprised to hear I intend makii^ a 
voyage to Surinam ; and you' are of opinion, if I think to increase 
my fortune there, it is not in the present crisis of affitirs a proper 
tinfe to expect muchsuccess^ L agree, perfectly. witkyoa; yet^ia 
going to Surinam, I hope to gain what is preferable to the greatest 
fortune, nay to life itself*— the recovery of my healtlu 

B 
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In reality, this voyage to the Tropics is undertaken after the con-? 
sultadon of very eminent physicians, who have advised me, if the 
winter season in Madeira should not agree so well with me as the 
sumnier, to proceed to some country nearer to the Line. Although 
the climate is very pleasant fbf ^eqpVei in gQoA hfAilth,yet the winds 
are often too keen for invalids ; and as I have now staid in this 
ia^hind two years, nn^ nhmjB in the- wi i itop sufew i d from* the- p«d^ 
monic complaint nearly as much as during my travels and residence 
in the South of £urope, lam resolved to pursue the medical 
recommendation, thoughi it is^ certainljf very unpleasant to be 
obliged to undertake such a distant voyage, in an indifferent state 
^hAtlUvdwisg k war^:wbiiQKjRbikdhQ|M<i woM h»%e, Iwen \m^ 
minated by the mediation oC t(N Kifig of Prussia, who by his 
estimable private character is in the confidence of the other Euro- 
pean powers. 

la thifi. vojttgei toi tha Tropicflbu t(h9 (Hhfl^ addjuooe) wducwiAiHls 
whiclf deteitnioe me ia th^i cboiiM: oi gftwg to* Suciaaw*, I mtewl 
to vdate to jou moie lolfy on aMMr.f«JtaretQC€a9t0OKaQditi%«mf<NEQ 
shall heie ool j add^ that dnobg «0r. 9t9ji m t^mi coqi^tiy^ I im^ 
attakiv bji the paitiealar atmitioa I wd; Mt ]»»tQined tp payv w-lwre* 
ever I an^ to the inflnenoe of llle dinuktf^ 9Adi the oecewary modft 
0i Kviag^ sem& kapudedget thidLnay become useful tio other new* 
comeni, ameag whom I eaptet to haice the plOMure of seeing mwyt 
e£ my owa cottotrymeiv and: eveii^ pecb^pay spioe c^f ipy moA 
aBcient acquainiaiices^ 

Although there can be uo. doubt that thens ar4 good medical mea 
et Supinamt yet the presence of a ffdend cwjioiBetimes have a still 
better effect in persuading a stranger to avoki: evils in ao* unguarded 
mqmenty particularly ia such a climate> wh§re» when once a, dis^ 
tt^m)>er is caught, the most skilful physictans^ are oftet) uouble t0 atop 
its mpid progress, and prevent its. becoming fataU 

At Madeira^ the mqntlis. of February and Mumh aie particularly 



ofaftogeable m the weather, and subject to most piercing winds» it 
will therefore be fortunate for me if I can leave this island before 
that time ; and I flatter myself that, afler this explanation^ jou will 
no longer disapprove of my design in residing for some time at 
ISurinam. FarewelK 
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LETTER II. 

Departure from Madeira. — At Sea.—Thepieasure of a Passagcin the 
Tropics — On the Dolphin of the Ancients. — On the Shark.— The 
Thrasher.— The Lightning of the Sea Water. — The Appearance of 

the Coast of Guyana Two Privateers in sight. — The Jason attacked. 

— Captured^' and carried into Martinico. 

My D£AR Sir, ^unchaly Jan. 23, 1805. 

1 HAVE taken my place for the passage to Surinam in the Jason, 
Captain Martin ; she is a ship of three hundred tons burthen, and 
her cargo consists of Madeira wine. There is no other passenger than 
myself, and the Captain has called on me to-day requesting that I 
would sleep on board his ship to-night, as he expects to sail early 
jto-morrow mornmg ; thus then I am about to write my last adieu to 
you from this island ; bat as the departure in sea voyages is always 
very, uncertain,^ I intend leaving an open letter foj you at one of the 
gentlemen's houses here, with a request that he will add in a post- 
script the time of our sailing, and then forward the letter to you 
by the first opportunity ; but should any accident prevent it, I hope 
the one which I am actually writing will give you at once my pro- 
ceedings from the time of leaving this island till my arrival in the 
Tropics, V 

i\greeably to your desire I will send you my journal, which will 
only consist of a few notes, as the keeping a minute account of a 
voyage can only be interesting to seafaring persons. There is indeed 
little that can be said to merit attention from others, where, for so 
many weeks, the passenger is confined in an incessant circle of the 
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fluid : and for the purpose of trying experiments at sea, there are 
no proper inslrunaents to be obtained at Madeira. If you therefore 
find this abridgment little interesting,* you will have reason to 
thank me for saving you tlie time and trouble of reading the whole. 

Jan. 24th.— The Captain has been disappointed in his intention 
of sailing to-day* A Spanish ship appeared in sight off the island, 
on which account the Governor would hot allow the Jason, which 
is an armed vessel, to leave the road until the Spaniard was quite 
out of her reach. ' This circumstance is not pleasant to me, as all 
my things have been sent on board. However, I must say that A. 
de S. F. is in the right ; he discharges his public trust as Governor, 
with as much justice and dignity, as he is respectable in his private 
life, and he must be considered as a great credit to the Portugueze 
nation. - . 

' Jan. 25th. At sea — -We left Madeira this morning without any 
more delay, when the Captain had received permission to sail, with 
the wind at N. W. and the weather fair. The island, with its gra- 
dually rising mountains, presented a most pleasing prospect. In the 
town of Funchal the sun was shining brightly on the antique castle, 
whilst the whole picture was finely shaded by some clouds hover* 
ing over the magnificent church on the top of the mountain. 

Jan. 26th. — ^fhe wind coming more to the northward, and 
blowing fresh all night, we could see no more of Madeira this 
morning. A brig called the Somerset keeps us company for mutual 
defence. The two captains have just been consulting together to 
keep further off from the Canary Islands, for fear of falling ii^ with 
the privateers which cruise in that quarter, and therefore I have no 
hope of seeing the majestic Peak of Teneriffe. 

Feb. 1st. — Since our passing the twentieth degree of North lati- 
tude, we enjoy the benefit of the constant trade wind. The sails 
require no labour in trimming, and the mariners employ their time 
in the differentoccupations of mechanics; meantime, by the arrange- 
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ments that are now made with our frefth provirions and onr live 
stock, the deck has the appearance of a country market, with which 
cheerful sight even the captain and the crew seem much pleased. 

Feb. 5th. — Several dolphins are following our ship ; their brilliant 
colours of green, gold, and purple, shine more bright when set off 
by the ultramarine colour with which this part of the sea is 
tinctured. That species of the porpoise, which was called by the 
ancients a dolphin, is not of such a splendid appearance; and what 
procured it this high reputation of being supposed willing and 
capable of saving the human species when a ship is foundering at 
sea, now only remains a matter of conjecture. 

Perhaps a lover, — in those times, — seeing his fair companion trem- 
bling at his side in a distressing voyage, may have told her, that if any 
accident should happen to their ship, those dolphins which they 
saw swiftly sporting round them in the waves, and whose plaintive 
voice they had often heard,* would compassionate their condition, 
and soon carry them to a happy shore, — the poets after this made 
use of the same fiction to save their heroes firom the greatest perils 
at sea. 

Feb. 9th. — ^You know by your own experience what pleasure is 
felt in reading Ancient History on the very spot where the actions 
related actually occurred,-^ot less pleasure is felt, in this tract 
of the ocean, in reading the Voyage of Columbus; imagina^ 
tion pictures to itself all that happened to that bold adventurer in 
his very extraordinary expedition. But though Columbus most 
ably refuted the arguments of many learned men, who thought it 
impossible that his great plan for a voyage of discovery to that ex« 
tent, could be executed, yet, when he and his companions arrived 
in the Tropics, they became very uneasy, by observing a phaeno- 
menon which is now our delight ; this is the trade-wind, which 
blows constantly from the east* The first adventurers who crossed 

* SeTeral species of fiebes in the Tropics are not destitate of a voice. 
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the Atlantic ocean, doubted whether they should e^er find means 
to revisit their native country, until they discovered by experience, 
that in shaping a course on their return, first to a certain degree of 
north latitude, they had no longer any difficulty in sailing to 
Europe. 

Feb. 14th. — A shark has passed our ship, but without paying 
attention to the bait which was prepared for him. I took several 
large hooks with chains from Madeira, wishing to catch some of 
this fish, particularly the white shark, of which it is said (as I have 
noted in my memorandum book) ^^ that the young brood, when in 
danger, rush down the throat, and take shelter in the belly of the 
old one f and it is added, as a remark of Mr. Pennant, << that this is 
no more incredible, than that the young of the opossum should 
find such an asylum in the ventral pouch of its parent/' But with 
all respect for the Natural History of Mr. Pennant, there seems to 
be a great difierence between an outward pouch, formed like 
another bag, where the quadruped carries its young in safety, and 
that interior pouch, which is supposed some of the species of sharks 
possess ; for unless the organization of the shark is very extraordi* 
nary, this place of retreat must be very inconvenient for the young 
ones, as likewise must be the passage leading to it, through the 
throat of this always voracious animaL Until, therefore, the fact 
is better confirmed by a careful dissection, I cannot help looking 
upon the jaws of this most ravenous fish, as upon the celebrated cave 
of the lion, where so many animals were seen to go in, but none 
ever to return 

Feb. 15th.— In the afternoon, as the Captain and I were standing 
on the deck we perceived several lofty water-spouts rising from the 
sea, and after this a large fish ascended out of the water, to appear- 
ance about mid-way, then threw himself with the greatest strength 
down again ; upon .which the Captain called out. There is a thrasher, 
a thrasher ! and, continued he, in the course of twenty years since 
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I have been at sea, this is only the second time I iiave seen the 
thrasher fighting with a whale. 

The thrasher belongs to the species of sharks, but I can give no 
further description of this fish ; for when first we perceived him, it 
was at a considerable distance, and the animal continued his 
course very rapidly, still fighting all the time that we were able to 
observe him. You will however naturally suppose that this must l^ 
a fish of the first rate in size, as he is able to fight with the whale. 
We had only a momentary opportunity of perceiving the latter, 
when he raised his head out of the water to breathe the air, and he 
spouted frequently. 

- Feb. I6th. — ^We are now in the fifth degree of north latitude, 
being obliged to sail so near the I^ne, to avoid the strong currents 
from carrying iis too far out of our course, and hindering us from 
making the river Surinam. Although rapidly approaching the Line, 
we feel no particular inconvenience from the heat ; a large awning 
shelters us from, the powerful rays of the sun, and the Tropical 
breeze makes the air extremely pleasant ; there is so little motion 
in the ship, that we have been able to fill a bumper in memory of 
our absent friends, without spilling the least drop. This ^sailing is 
like a pleasure party on a river ; and if the spa were every where so 
smooth and delightful as it generally is in this part of the world, 
an agreeable companion might sooner be engaged to go upon a 
long voyage. 

Feb. 17th. — ^The sea becomes more animated, incredibly large 
flocks of flying fish are passing us, and though they are pursued by 
many different enemies, kind nature has provided them the means 
of escaping from them all. Whilst they are attacked by the other 
fishes they use their winged-fins to get into the air; but as soon as 
they expect to be attacked by a bird, they return to the deep 
again ; and their great number shews how successful they must 
be in general in efiecting their escape. ITieir increase is likewise 
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extremely greats and in this respect they are like the herring^ to 
which also thej bear a resemblance in shape. 

Various birds are likewise passing over our heads^ of which the 
tropical bird is, as you must know, the most remarkable, being dis- 
tinguished by two very long /eath^rs in the tail. I remember to 
have read in the account of some voyage, that this bird has but one 
long feather; but it is very likely that the bird, seen by the author 
of that observation, had lost one of its feathers ; there are many 
diiferent species of birds which have two feathers in the tail, longer 
than the rest of their plumage, but I remember no species distin* 
guished with only one long feather. ' , 

We have observed since sailing in the Tropics, that the water ap- 
pears more illuminated during the night: you know the diiferent 
opinions of the naturalists respecting this phaenomenon ; some of 
them ascribe it to the fry of the fishes, and others to dead particles 
of animals, and vegetables ; but this lightning is not merely appa- 
rent on the surface ; for I remember when I was at Naples, and 
used to bathe in the sea every evening for my health, I found the 
water produce flashes of light, even close to the ground on which 
I trod ; now what an infinite number of the fry of fishes would it 
require to produce such an effect ? and it is less likely that so 
many putrified particles should be dissolved in the sea without 
producing any bad consequences. It seems, therefore, that the 
water itself is pregnant with an electric fluid, for when a bucket 
full of water was taken up, and some of it poured into a glass, it 
soon lost the effect of this light entirely. Now, if it was the effect 
of the fry of the fishes, or like the glow-wortn and some other in- 
sects, it is not probable that they should die in so short a time, 
. much less that in this instance, the putrified bodies should imme- 
diately lose the shining quality, when we see it continue so long 
in rotten wood, &c. ; but here the electric fluid may sooner vanish 
with the evaporation of the water, and this floid will attach itself 
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to all Idiids of difeictit bodies: lamMrryi however, that there is 
no machine on board the ship, ^rith which ihe sea water pan be 
got With much accuracy irom a great depth, to see how Ar the 
-©lecarit fluid does penetrate. Since I cannot know whether you 
hare ttiet with thte acdonift of Mr. Hayron, respecting an dectrical 
ap|)ear£mce in some particular species of ^Twrs^ I shall without 
titty iurther apoh)gy' insert what I hav^ read in a nMgasine, a trans- 
lation of Obser. Physique, par N. Rosict, vol. xxxtii. p. 3. ** In 
Sweden, a particulalr pha6nbti!v6fk%on has been observed in difierent 
spebies of floweirs, which has been first remarhed by Mr. Hajrron, 
Lecturer of Natural History ; one evening he saw a faint flash of 
iigbtning dashing ^lititid a marigold flower, and to cenvmoe himself 
that it was not an error of his eye, he placed at his side a person 
"who was to give a signal at the imcymcnit when he perceived the 
light, and both saw the >flashes ^t the same iitne : in ^some of the 
flo^vei^ fhe li^ Was more irisible l^n hi otiiers, particalariy, 1, in 
ibtsiti^tigoldGsdkYdula officinalis; 18, Tuopaedam major; 3,Lyliuni 
bulbifenim ; 4, Tagetes patula et erecta ; isometimes it was likewise 
observed in the Helianthus anonis ; yellow or fire coiour seems to 
be necessary to produce this tight, as jl was never perceived in 
flowers of other colours. To discover whether there might be perhaps 
a little insect, or a phosphoricai worm that produced thk effect, the 
flowers were carefully examined, even with a microscope, but nothing 
of th«s was to be found/' It is added in the magasine, ^^ that from 
the rapidity of ifae flashes and other circumstances (which are not 
mentioned) it may be conjectured that there is something of elec- 
tricity in this phsenomenon/' To me it seetns the flower might be 
a "conductor, which drew from the air the electrical fluid, but as 
it is mentioned that only flowers of a certain colour had this ligbt, 
more experiments are required; it is a pity that there is no 
mention whether flowers of the same species, but diflerent in co- 
lour, were observed to have this quality, and that the flowers w^ich 
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moBtly produced, next to it^ this phaenomeDon, were not electoJfi^d 
bj a macbine to see whether these flashes would have increased^ 
which would have entirely decided the point You will oblige me . 
very much if you can enquire whether there have beea any mora 
observations pubhshed since on this subject, and have the goodness 
to send them to me. 

The ocean changed to-day its azure into a light green,, a sign 
to the captain that we are approaching land, a% this green colour 
is produced by a sea of less depth, and the reflection of a li^^ 
coloured bottom. 

Feb. 18th— The sea is become since this afiernoon quite of a 
muddy colour, which is the tint of the coast of Guiana^, fronx the 
earthy particles which the great and rapid rivers qarry from the low 
and soft ground to the distance of many leagues^ 

At suiiH^t a call £*om the mast headr Xiand ! which makes aJi 
the company ^i^er to congratulate each other at having made, 
such a happy voyagp.. 

Onr captain, and the Captain of the Somerset are conversing to- 
gether ; they will be all night employed in sounding. 

Feb, 19th.' — With the rising sun the coast of Guiana appeaiis. 
very plain; and its immense forests seem to float in. the ocean^ the 
land being so very low, as not to be perceived at such a distance* 
Ther^ are».at thei same time, four strange sail in sight; in time of 
peace this would have given us great pleasure, but now it only 
creates mistrust;, one, which is the nearest to. us,^]s a brig with 
American colours, but two ships to the N^ W. and not far off, are 
the most suspicious; besides which there is another very large one 
to the south : this last is now come up with us ; it is an Engli^ 
GuineanuMif and the captain, with hifli speaking trumpet, tells uSi, 
th^ he has three hundred negroes, bonud for Surinam. 

In the m^u time the two other shj^pis were likewi^ approachiqg ; 
when they came within cannon shot they hoisted French colours, and 



as the Jason did not shew her colours also, one of the ships fired a 
shot at us ; the Jason had not many experienced sailors on board, 
the rest of her complement consisting of men and boys who had 
never been at sea before. The captain, in order to conceal the defect 
of his drew, had put canvas round the gunwale, and prepared for 
action; but none of the guns coUld be pointed with accuracy. 
As soon as the other ship proved likewise to be a privateer, there 
could be no doubt what must be our fate. I went down into the ^ 
cabin to make some arrangements, not knowing how soon I might 
be obliged to leave the Jason. 

The Guineaman after firing some shot struck her colours. The 
Somerset defended herself as well as she could, but seeing the two 
fighting parties so unequal, it seemed she tried whether she could 
gain the river Marawine, which divides the territory of Surinam from 
the French Guiana, in the vicinity of which this action took plate ; 
but the superior force of the privateers obliged her likewise to sur- 
render. The Jason had been firing for near half an hour when oqe 
of the privateers came close to our windward side, ancj^ the crew 
called out k la bord, k la bord ! They could board easily by the 
cabin windows, which were not suflSciently defended, I went there- 
fore upon deck to speak to the captain about this circumstance ; 
I found him still commanding, but the crew were retreating from 
their guns, whilst the musket balls were whistling over their heads. 
The privateer had a great number of meii, who seemed all preparing 
for boarding the Jason. I had only time to go down and get my 
passport, and put my luggage in order, when Captain M. called to 
me that he had been obliged to surrender ; he was followed by two 
oflScers of the privateer, to whom I delivered my passport, with the 
declaration, that all which I had with me were not mercantile goods^ 
but only for my own private use: they assured me that as I belonged 
to a neutral nation I should enjoy the greatest favour. Captain M. 
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now saw the cargo of his ship taken possession off, and all his trunks 
carefully examined, and with tears in his eyes he siaid to me, 
" There you see now, Sir, how the hard earned labour of we masters 
of ships goes ; this is the sixth time I have been taken by privateers, 
and all my endeavours to gain something for my advanced age, 
and for the comfort of my family, is in vain.'' — ^The captain must 
feci the more, as a considerable part of the cargo belonged to 
himself. 

It seems very extraordinary th^rt in our age the European govern- 
ments should continue to sanction this practice of robbini; private 
property at sea. In the last century, individuals were permitted in 
time of war to form regiments at their own ex pence, pretending 
thereby to serve their country, when in reality their sole motive 
was to enrich themselves by plunder. It is obvious that neither 
the enemy's government against which they took up arms, suf- 
fered much, nor the nation they served received any material 
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benefit from their exertions, though some families were entirely 
ruined ; therefore this sort of freebooters, which originated in the 
dark and barbarous ages, has long ceased; but is not plundering 
people at sea, as bad as oh land ? it is therefore to be hoped this 
depredatory warfare will likewise soon be abolished. 

After the officers of the privateer had taken full possession of all 
the goods of the Jaf5on,they told me theirCaptain wished very much 
to come on board, but was too much engaged taking the slaves from 
the Guineaman on board the privateer, adding they were persuaded 
I desired to be acquainted with him ; and as the boat was ready to 
take the captain of the Jason on board their ship, they asked me 
politely whether I would not like to accompany him. My first 
question was, what would become of my trunks, which I had put 
altogether, and to prevent any mistake, marked with my name; 
they assured me that all should remain untouched until my return. 
I then set off with Captain M. and when we reached the privateer 



we found the N^;raes, who were ji»t brought from th« GiiifM«miaD» 
all in great lamentation^ and many of them continwilly beating their 
necks with the edges, of their hands, shewing by this gesture that 
they were much in fear of being put to death by the captors* as it 
is reported, frequently happens ia the wars in Africa* The captaio 
of the privateer took much pains to make them understand that no 
such thing should happen to them, and after treating them with a 
meal which they had been accustomed to, they became reconciled 
to their condition, and the change of masters. 

The captain of the privateer received me ivilh great civility, ao4 
said he wished much that I would prefer staying with him, as on 
board his ship I might have several comforts ; for instance, ev^y 
day fresh bread and other things, which at present I might not get 
perhaps so easily in the Jason. To this I replied, that as I was not 
of the strongest constitution, and had undertaken this voyage for 
the sake of my healthy I expected to be less disturbed in the Jason, 
there being fewer people on board of her. Captain M. requested 
me to be his interpreter^ to ask if they would kt him go and remain 
on board his former ^hip, but he received for answer, that thi3 was 
not possible to be compiled with. 1 was therefore obliged to 
bid farewell to my good old captain. On my return on board 
the Jason every thing was in disorder. Of the cabin it seemed 
as if Mars and Bacchus had taken possession ; one side was entirely 
filled 'with military arms, and on the opposite side-* were placed 
two large casks of Madeira wine, for the entertainment of the 
new crew, who were singing and dancing on the quarter deck; 
but what made a particular contr^t to all this was, two soldier? 
labouring in great agony with the West India fever^ and who had 
thrown themselves down among the crowd of the dancing group : 
another unpleasant sight to. me was the considerable diminution of 
my luggage ; on enquiring for it of the prize-master, he replied, he 
was extremely sorry at what had happenedi but thinking I would 
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oerttrnd jT aco^ the pbiite offer of the Captain of the "pnvktber^ 
and wmaia m\k liim, tbej hod carried a part of ray luggage 
on board of Us efaip ; but this, he said, was only a ndsta^ey and I 
should have it back again as soon as we landed : he added^ it was 
very fortunate that it did not come to boarding of the Jafion^as he 
could not tell what might have happened in that case, diere being. 
scHne Tery bad people amongst the crews of die two priratoers, 
which were composed of different nations ^nd colours. 

^i!i^:admes of the two pfivatoers by which wo woe imken are 
TAigle (the £agie) and le FHbtastier (the Ereebooter), one at 
twenty, the o^er of «rgbteen guns, and both crowded with men; 
they appeared to beyery !&ie "ships, and remarkably fiist sailen. 
The two captains, with the other officers, consulted first where it was 
best to xsarry the priiaes ; they thongjht thero would be less daitger 
of being retaken in the passage to Oiyenoe, but <as they ^eiqiedted 
to get a higba* price for the negroes et GoadaliMpe^ it was delsr^ 
mined mpon to proceed to that place, and accordingly tbe coarse 
wa» alttmed fctr the West India islands. Thus I saw the coast of 
Guiana disappear before me like a magic exfaibttioa, which had only 
flattered me for a moment with the ddasiTe imagination of a^bapfi^ 
arrival; instead of which I am now left without even a hope, of 
making a speedy reftum to the coast of Suriaam. 

In all trading Tesseb which venture to sail without a convoy, the 
tOQsage decides in general how many guns they are to canry ; hut 
if there is not a proportionate oiumber of men for naanoauvring 
the guns, and likewise for small arms, they must soon &11 a 
pyey when attacked by a privateer; and as diese cruisers ill ways 
carry a great number of men, they are able to make a tetter use of 
the guns of the captured ship ; which by this means in^tes 4hQ 
commerce of the very nation it was at first intended to protect ; 
therefore those vessels which have not a proper oopiplenneiit of men, 
bwt'Me &staail«>» bu^ Brake their passage as well wi^eut guns. 
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and those who arc not fast sailers, and cannot obtain their whole 
crew» should be ordered to sail under convoy. The Jason, since she 
.was taken, has got more than a sufficient number of men to 
manage her guns, as well as for the manceuvritig the ship, besides 
two men for the watch at the mast head ; and some Mulattoes, re- 
markable for their sharp sight, are, as soon as it grows dark, ordered 
to patrole the deck, tp see whether thej can discover any vessel. 
There are only two officers on board the Jason ; the prize-master, 
and what they denominate the second^which is the mate ; but the crew 
seem not to be under much discipline ; they often gather in groups 
on the quarter deck, and entertain themselves with stories suitable 
to their profession. The prize-master seeing me often uneasy in my 
present situation, said to me, ** Oh Sir, I never had the least inten- 
tion -to go a privateering myself, at first ; for making a decent fortune 
at Guadaloupe, and wishing to return to my native country, I ex- 
changed my money for colonial goods, in expectation of selling 
them well in Europe ; but before I arrived there, war had com- 
menced without any previous declaration having been made, as it 
should have been, wherefore the ship in which I was with my goods 
was taken, and I lost by this all my property. Now I have engaged 
myself in a privateer in hopes to make another fortune, and seirv6 
my country at the same time by fighting against her enemy/' ' Id 
answer to this,! replied, that the unfortunate manner tn which the 
war had commenced without a declaration must have ruined many 
individuals, but I thought the line in which he had now chosen to 
re«establish his fortune was a very hazardous one, and most uncet- 
tain, as all depended merely on chance, and very much resembled 
gaming, where, in general more is lost than gained ;* but that if 
any person wished to serve his country in time of war, against the 

* The owner oJToae oflhese privateers lived in Guadaloupe, and the prize^master told 
, roe that be had made a very large, fortune in commerce, and was still encreasing it by 
fitting out cruisers; but I have since learnt that he became a bankrupt by this very 
practice, and died of grief. 
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enemy, he miglit do it more properly, by entenog into the army 
or nary, as privateers in general avoid coming to any action with 
armed ships ; choosing to attack only defenceless vessels, where, by 
witnessing many distressing scelies, the persons so employed become 
hardened in time, and insensible to the misery of those who fall 
into their hands. 

Feb. 23, — ^We saw a large ship N. £• in consequence of which 
the captains of the privateers made signals for the prizes to disperse, 
as they did themselves : this strange sail seemed to direct her course 
towards one of the privateers ; but w^ soon lost sight of every ves^ 
and never fell in with them again. 

Feb. 27. — We were quite close to a large island lyings to the west, 
and hearing it was Barbadoes, I expressed some, surprize that they 
should venture so near an enemy's country ; but the prize-master 
replied, ** Aye, we know pretty well vhere thecruizer s are; we are 
in very little danger of faUing in with them here.'' 

Feb. 28. — ^About midnight heiu-d several guns firing near our ship, 
and learnt in the morning that an armed schooner in chase pf qi)^ 
other vessel had passed verj^ near the Jason, otherwise^ as the pri^^ 
master observed, it was very likely we should have been engaged 
with this armed schoonar. 

Feb. 29* — Towards the evening appeared a large ship, but at a 
great distance: she seemed to make sail towards us; but ip, the 
course of half an hour another large ship came in sight, and the 
prize^master with the glass thought he could perceive they were 
making signals to each other, <« Oh,'' said he, << we areJost, they are 
consulting how to catch us: the only chance we have of escaping 
ihem is entirely altering our course when it becomes quite dlirk«" 
And this he did : however the next morning one of these ships was 
in sight again, making all sail towards us. As soon as she came to 
a proper distance she shewed French colours,^ and fired two shots at 
us. The prize*master had every thing prepared for what might 
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happen, either for action or surrender. He told die if he was only 
fortunate enough to carry away one of her masts, he might then 
stand a chance to escape. I replied, that as I was of a neutral na* 
t]on,and differed from him in warlike sentiments, I should take my 
station at the head of the ship ; but whilst I was going there^ the 
prize-master called out, " Oh, I know her ! it is le Grand Decide,* 
hoist the French coloiirs V and his conjecture was right, for it was 
that very prirateer, the captain of which told the prize-master he 
should have come up with the Jason last evening, but that he was 
prevented by an English frigate which chased him : his ship, how- 
ever, made her escape by superior sailing; ♦* Well,'' answered the 
prize-master, ** this is the third time the enemy have been prevented 
attacking us by being engaged in pursuing other vessels ; but/' 
continued he, << Mon cher ami, you do well in sailing to the coast 
of Guiana ; it is an excellent station for a privateer, not only in 
regard to the ships that are sailing for that country, but particularly 
for the rich Guineamen which are constantly making that coast." 
The captain said this was exactly his intention, and then wished us 
all a. happy voyage. > 

March 1. — Martinico appeared N. W. and more to the north, 
Dominica. The prize-master finding the wind unfavourable for 
making Guadaloupe, thought it best to steer directly for Martinico. 
It was a very pleasant sight whilst we were passing through the 
channel which separates Martinico and Dominica ; but the former 
island , seems much better cultivated than the latter. In sailing 
along the coast of Martinico many people hailed us with their 
speaking trumpets, asking us from whence we came, and what cargo 
we had : when the prizenmaster replied he was from the coast of 
Guiana and had several narrow escapes of being taken, they called 

* Le Grand Decide is well known for her extraordinary fast sailing, by which she 
has defied all attempts to take her. Report says since, she has foandered at sea, and all 
her crew perished. 



oiil ^ ^ lafaonhetir/' (how fortuoAte) ; but when ibey uiH)«v9t«Qd tb»l^ 
1^ ii9«3 a prii9P tafeeo by a priva^r, they ^ed out, << Oh }e v^ 
lamr/' (Ofa ihe roibber). As the9e two ter^B are soio^what M^iUar in 
at>iificU the im;ae ooaster wished ha could take it a$ a mer^ play upon 
tbie wofdisi, but a$ the word voleur or robb^ wbb 90 v^y strongly 
repeated whenever he mentioned the word pri^ateer^ he cQu)d no 
kmgw usistake the seatilnaeuts of the inhabjlants^ and then h^g^ 
to kwehis teaaapeir. ^' 1 k»ow weU/' 3aid be, ** that the people f^; 
Marlinico hate the picivateers ; jMme are fitfcQd e^ b^ce, not^tb^ 
abaoding itheie joe so maioy &om the olber inlands a and if it bftd 
Bot beea foe tbisi fsnra&Ai wind sa Q<»itrary fpc GuadaXonpeg % nev^ 
would have desined to have toaehed beje,'" 4od I mt»y pfuft^ 
for thiai^eFy reason« wbhed the more to get ^oofk ae^H^nted v^b 
the infaeihitants. of Maortimeo; 

It seems then not to be a mere rarmaatie dneiaiHL of mine^ ^ 
hoping tbat in tear time piivateering^ witt he abolifibttdv for biVfr«ie 
already the inhabitants of a considerable ialandi who do DOtHc iMit 
uiy vessels of that description, and the reason assigned is, that th'ey 
consider it as a downright robbery. These openly avowed senti- 
ments are an appeal to all civilized governments to amend' the 
code of war. 

When we entered the bay of St. Pierre, the wind began to fidJ, 
the current run strong, and the Jason neither having a full cargo, 
nor answering well' the helm, became adrift, and all the exertions of 
the officers and crew were in vain ; this exasperated them, and they 
wished the ship had gone to the bottom before they saw her; how- 
ever at last the breeze began to increase, and by the aid of a pilot 
we came to anchor very near the town. 

St Pierre makes a fine appearance in approaching it from the sea^ 
The town is situated in a beautiful bay, and intermixed with many 
very dark shaded trees, which contrast most delightfully with theligbt 
coloured green of the sugar canes on the surrounding plantations ; 



and on landing, I was as much pleased with the sight of the interior 
of the place: the streets are regular and wide; in the middle 
runs a rapid stream, which refreshes the air very much ; the houses 
are built of brick and free-stone, mostly two stories high, and 
though they are not remarkable for their architecture, are com* 
fortab]e,and are properly accommodated to the climate* The shops 
seem to be well furnished with all sorts of European goods, which 
are, it is said, brought hither by neutral Vessels ; I hope, therefore, 
to find soon an opportunity of sending you this letter, or, I might 
almost say, this volume, that when you learn by the public papers 
of the Jason having been taken, this may inform you what is become 
of her passenger: adding, that for the present, I am lodged in a pri- 
vate house kept by a widow lady, who is so obliging as to take care 
that I shall enjoy much comfort after so long and unexpected a 
voyage! However, as this is the best season for travelling in the 
Tropics, I shall, as soon as I can firid an opportunity, resume my 
voyage for Surinam. FarewelL 
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LETTER III. 

A DescripttM of the Envirms of St. Pierre. — Principal Productions — 
Charatter and Manners of the Inhabitants. — Island much infested 
hy Serpents. — A proposition to destroy them. — The Author's Illness' 
and recovery. — Departure from the Island.— Passage to St. Lucia. 
^•^Sickhf Situation ofMome FortunSe. — Departure from St. Lucia. 
Passage to Barbadoes. — Description of Bridge-totsm. — Happy meet- 
ing with Captain W.-^A Tour to Speight's Town. — Visit to Mr. 
W. C.^^A useful Cotton Mill. — An improvement of a Sugar Mill. 
-^The first introduction of the Levant (white) Fig-iree into Barba-- 
does. — Scenery on the B4)ad. — The Mode of manuring the Melds. — 
Happy situation of the Country in respect of Provisions. — On the 
Barhadoes Tar. — The Nourishment of the Negroes. — The apparent 
good Treatment of them in this Island. — Arrival of the English 
Squadron.-^Departure from Barbadoes. 

My DeaB Sib, Martinko, St. Pierre, March 6ih^ 

You. are persuaded, by knowing my custom, that soon after my 
arrival at St. Pierre I visited the adjacent country, which had ap- 
peared so inviting to me when viewed from the sea ; indeed the 
walks in the fields are very interesting, and as far as I am able 
to judge, most of the plantations appear in the highest cultivation, 
many of the country houses are very handsome, with an avenue of 
large shady trees. It is there in general the owners with their 
families pass the hours of recreation. These plantations have much 
the appearance of the estates in Europe, and the more so, because 
the inhabitants do not cultivate the ground merely to acquire 
a quick fortune^ and then hasten to Europe again, leaving their 
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plantations to tl^e care of others, by whom they are often neglected ; 
on the contrary, as most of the families reside constantly on 
their plantations, an improvement begun by the father is care- 
fully continued afterwards by his cbildcen ; by which means a fruit- 
ful produce is still procured, even where the ground has begun to 
lessen in fertility. I have been assured that in many places of this 
island the fertile earth is not above two feet deep; aiyi the lajid re- 
quires to be manured every year; but, then it, yields an excellent 
crop. In the deep valleys fine su^r canes are produced^ . but on 
that part of the rising ground^ where for so many centuries wilfl trees 
bad deposited their leaves, find formed a considerable bed of g^rd^n 
earth, are those coffee plantations, the berries of ^hich )}aye been 
always so highly esteemed. The principal mountains are composed 
of a steel coloured granite, and I am informed they am so all over, the 
iMand. 

The people of Martinico seem tp live very happily; though 
I was informed by them, that they had suffered much in the revo- 
lutionary time of their mother-country, by the decree which was 
made in favour of the negroes^ These men were not sufficiently 
enlightened to make a proper use of the bounty bestowed upon 
them, but turned their freedom into licentiousness: they first 
became disobedient, then insolent, and at last broke out into riot** 
ous disorder; however, every thing is now quiet, and the principal 
wish of the inhabitants is for a general peace, in which sentiment 
I join them with all my heart. A gentleman, who is a native of my 
own country, has called on me to enquire about a near relation of 
his, and of whom I gave him some information ; thb person has given 
me a more particular description of the inhabitants of Martinico, 
having resided there many years. On his voyage from Cayenne with 
an intention of returning to Europe, he touched at Martinico, and 
was so much pleased with the agreeable manners of the society here, 
that he resolved never to leave this island again. Politeness, which 
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is always highly esteemed, but not.so often imitated^ s^eirishere not to 
be produced only by education, but to bethe eflfectof a natural happy 
disposition, born with the people ; by shewing civility to others, they 
enjoy themselves a great deal of pleasure in society ; they are also 
very much attached to their families, and are kind to their negroes. 
These form the principal lines in the amiable disposition of the in* 
habitants of Martinico, but in regard to strangers, continaed this 
gentleinan, they are particularly attentive, and if you wouTd choose to 
remain here longer, you will find that I have not exaggerated the 
description, which I have given of the manners of this island,** 

But many reasons induce me to hasten as much as possible the 
continuation of my voyage, particularly as my letters of credit 
are only for Surinam ; and you may think, as I had no expectation 
of taking this long course, I did not bring much cash with jne ; 
aU the opportunity I have had of observing the manners of the 
inhabitants, convinces me that my countryman has given a true 
description, and it depends only on myself to be directly introduced 
to many parties. 

The length of my rural walks, and not yet being accustomed to 
the sudden approach of night where there is so little twilight, make 
it often dark before I can reach home; I have therefore been 
cautioned to take particular care, as there are so naany venomous 
snakes in this island, and I always walk in the mi(^dle of the roads, 
where on the light coloured ground they can be better perceived. 

Martinico, and St. Lucia, are the only islands of the Great 
Antilles or Carribee Islands that are infested by these reptiles, and 
history relates, that the Indians gave the following explanation of 
the circumstance, ^^ The original natives of those two islands used 
to attack the Indians of the coast of South America, and plunder 
their habitations : the people of the continent, by way of retaliation, 
caught many venomous snakes in baskets, and carried them overto 
the islands^ where they turned them loose^ not only as an act of 
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cerenge upon the living, but to contioue as a plagae to posterity ; 
an idea truly savage ; but let this be as it nuiys the inhabitants of 
-Martinico sufier very much by venomous serpents; and though 
in many countries great rewards have bepn given fay governments 
for killing wolves^ and other ferocious animolsy which destroy cattle, 
no such means have been adopted here to destroy reptiles, which 
are so dangerous to the human species. The serpents must multiply 
the more at Martinico, as this island does not possess the advan- 
tage of other countries, in having animals that prey upon them ; 
nor do the inhabitants go in search of them ; so t)^t when the 
serpents appear it is quite unexpectedly, and by this means they 
liave time to escape, nay, even after they have mortally wQj^iKled 
those who unguardedly have happened to come near them^ .they 
leave the unfortunate victim in too much agony and horror .to think 
jof pursuing them. In Italy the vipers undoubtedly would infest the 
icountry much more, if they were not fortunately prevented by thpse 
persons who. make it their business to catch them, for the purpose 
of seUing them to invalids of feeble constitutions, to make viper 
. broth, or to apothecaries for many other medical uses. I have 
seen them brought alive in cages to market^ and it is said that 
those viper catchers are extremely expert* Now certainly it would 
require less address and trouble to kill the reptile^ and afterwards 
only be obliged to shew the bead with its venomous fongs, in order 
to receive the stipulated reward. The negroes, and- particularly 
those who are free, who are so well known to possess extraordinary 
talents in hunting, and in catching all sorts of wild animals, would 
gladly adopt this course of life, and prefer it to hard labour, when 
they were certain of being rewarded in proportion to their success; 
itnd not only these, but even the negro slaves on the plantations 
would look out to get some money by it. This, or some other 
effectual method of destroying these reptiles must be of great im* 
portance in Martinico, as, from its insular situation, no new brood 



could arrive there again ; but withoat going so iar, onTy tbe dimt:^ 
nutioQ of these serpen to would soon be happily felt» in pahicular 
by the people labouring in the fields^ whoare so. much exposed to 
their desthiotlrebite* The children also suffer very much by these 
noxious creatures^ and tiiere are many instances, when they are 
playing near the dwelling4iouses in perfect health, of their being 
brought home to their parents in llie most tormenting agonies of 
inevitable death. 

These venomous serpents are consequently considiered as the 
greatest plague that exists in this otherwise happy island. The 
introduction of the icfaneumcm in Marfmico might be very useful, 
particularly the Egyptian kind, which is much stronger than the 
common African, or those brought from India. The ichneumon is 
elapBsed by naturalists in the ^enus of the weasel ; and the Egyp* 
tian kind is sdd to be about seven mches long, and its* tail of the 
tsme tength, which is slightly tufted at the end ; for which reascm^ 
limiasns has made it a separate species. The Egyptian ichneumon^ 
will, it is said, attack and conquer the most venomous serpents; it 
is therefore highly esteemed by the inhabitants of Egypt, who keep 
k as tlie Europeans do the eat, which it surpasseth in strength, 
agility, and courage. Such a species ofanimal brought to Martinico, 
would not only clear the houses, where it would be- domesticated^ 
and the vicinity, from* those reptiles ; but it might be used by 
the serpent hunters when^ in search of their places of retreat. 
Ihave seen^in:^Bngland an ichneumc», but it was of the smaller or 
eommon. species^ not larger than^ a^ferret^aod it was said ta have 
been brought from^the Cape of Good Hope. ' 

On the second day e£my arrival at Martinico I became much 
indisposed^ My good landlady was greatly alarmed; she and a 
gentlemaa whd came to visit me, both thought my illness was 
owipg' to the tropical fruits I had eaten, and to which not being 
yet accustomed^, my. bowels became too much relaxed^ and 
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tBoatlikdy owing to die water I bad 4mok»<(i;oi»tMqiflg some, ^v- 
licles which disagr<eed with me. My itMtsea for ^int^ioioQ wts, 
I>ecau8e I felt iDy«elf wmfSX the very fint day aftor^diiiriiwg aome 
of the water: but the second day* by<ckJnklDg a lafgertpiaDtity, I^ 
directly after beciaine very vanck iodispos^, ftnd -•ttaelied byaa 
aciioaonious huoKwraoiny stomach. I tbereffMieoudefodia oomtiBiy 
prescription to what had been proposed to me,* aod ^Maismg 
that if I did oot beeooe vi^ soon resfKwed, I w^tM rfelloir their 
better advioe : howev^^thete wiMno^neeeasttyibr hfteping my pfo- 
mi$e, as in the eounse of two days I was as well as whea I )filBt 
laoded.here. But as I -only intend to Mf^y a.few days longer is idni 
island,.! shall have no opportunity of investigating mi^ mantasi^ 
tatDty what occaiioned /my disorder. J. tiberefOre ofdy false 4dio 
^ecautiooy'while I, am here, to driok thpwMorfdway^mdixndrffi&er 
iritb white syrup, or ia lemo^sMJle; yet, ;{ ocmtiBue ^till to eat 
the ^i^ent fruits as before, without expecienK^ng the IvmI bod 
(^ect from them. It very likely Jlmppend to mmy utw^uuen 
in the Tropics, that the origin of ibeir disorder ie often nualabeB, 
and therefore a wrong diet •'» proposed to .them* sod a «(niiuu7 
medicifi^ prescribed, by ivhidi ^morialHyjaiBengAtzaQgefs is«« 
m«oh jeacneased.' 

The day afler to-morroir a JSwedish biig wiU sail-to St. GhristOf 
phot's, and she intends by the wjay,to touch At St, liteift, from 
thence dhene are always -msseb going to fttrbadoe^^ and fmra/tJwt 
island to SuriBAm k the. only coiavse whi^ is kft me^ ijhaiie these* 
fore taken a passage in.lhe Swiede. When I vkited the nmrnnandtBt 
of St. Pierre he polttdy wbhed me a mace happy voyage thaa I 
had before, adding, that as he knew due brag would be jscofvded 
very much wi(h pasaengerai, he would write to the Ssredish Coosol, 
reoommcmdiog roe psirliicukkriy to l»m« and jequestiog him to iw«o 

• Castor oil. ' ' ' '' ' . 
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gocldiastQ t)Mi4^ with t]^ capt«io9 to prooorferme the heA accoib- 
, niodatido. 

T^o officers of the ottitoni^kause bave likewise citDed upon me, 
aad declared theje \f kAwd that the luggage I had lost when the 
Jaaoa was tafceiH bad been broiight Xq Martimeo, in which case,.. 
I should certainly liavebad it all i^estored to- me ; adding, that if I 
gwetkem a specification of what I bad lost, they would write to 
the custom-house officers at Ghadaldupe, to try whether they could > 
get ttein back, or if I would fix the price of the articles, it should 
be dedticted from the sum gscined by the privateer in selling the^ 
Jasonv I gave them the specifieation, but ^rithout valuing, my 
goods; and the prize-master of the Jason assured noie,^ that hewonld 
di>>his utknoit, as soon as he^ arrived at Gnadalonpe^ to find my 
things, aiid send them to me according ta the direction which I 
gave him; but- he addedi that the crews of privateers, in^ the first 
ntoQiBnt:wheB' a sbip^ is taken, will oftea plunder the passengors; 
ahd it i»0airaetinl«s <wt of the > power of any officer^ even of the cap* - 
tain^ himsel^to miyke them restore the [m>perty that baa been taken^ 
He was very sorry to say he had reason to suppose, thai this might 
he the f^ase at tys time, thtoe being so many bad sabj^cts on 
beard the privateer. I was satisfied with this declaration from htn^ 
thinking it bc»t to put the loss^ in my account^ under the articles of 
unexpepMd /expdDces, for which - travellers should be particubriy 
p^epared^ . ; . 

On leaving iMartiffido, I will only add, that near St Pierre a 
botanical garden has bedn recently formed, and by the arrangement 
maxie aniLthe:atteot»6(n observed, promises to become a very va«> 
luable institution* 

-There are al^oi two very considemble libraries in this^ town ; while, 
it ia^said^iamany of tbe^othe#:island»thereiB nothing of the kind* 
Indeed I shonldUke to have remained longer in Martinicoif I had 
come in someother way^andhiaid been betterprovided than lamnow. 
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- Stliooia. Mome FoFtuii6e» March lOtfa.-^Oo tliee^tfa muki the 
aflernooD^ we sailed from Martinico ; the prospect i» very pkasant; 
Domhrico lies to the N. E. Martinico east^tainl St. Locia to the 
^efit ; diese three islaods make a v^ry pictureoque appeacaocei and 
many of the mouiitaiDs seem to indicate a Yolcanict origin. I am 
sorry that I have lost with my luggage a very good talescopet' by 
which I might have had a more minute inspection of tbese^moim-, 
tains ; those 4>f St. Lucia seem to be the ieast lofty. .^ 

In a. time of general peace, it most be extremely pleasant to 
crube ie this western archipelago, and to visit the different «}lande^ 
as there are so many vessels provided with the best accomnw^dap- 
tions, coming and going constantly to all the different places. 

We passed the Diaasoad-roGk ctf Martinieo, at present in tb» 
possession of the English, although there cannot be a great K^rri* . 
son kept tbere» to undertake any attack against Maitipioo. It if 
merely used for the purpose of obiMarying vdMi p9iMes at. WqiA 
Rojfial. Several of our passengers who had botn at tbe^E^amcHKl . 
rockfisaid. it was a good fortification, but, from its want ofti^.weU| . 
was badly supphed with fresh water. 

This SiRedish brig, though fitted out> in tba manner of apacbett 
is vei;y small, and crowded, wtbipa^engers^ as th«re are fttw 0|^or«- 
tuflitiesat presenXof havii^ aya intercourse, with the difOsrent islands^ , 
The wind being fair when^w^Mt»MarjtLnico» we all tfaomght'that th^ . 
passage would b^ made in atlew hours, but when we wece aboutr ; 
half way the breeze began to tlie away, and we did.Q^taEnye:^)!! 
next day at Su Lucia; I was therefore the more thankful for 
having haen so well recommended to the oaptain^ who accommo^ 
dated n(ie as well as lay in his power. , - y. : 

As soK^Mua ive had landed at MomeFortun^, and provided our* 
selves with lodgings, I todk a walk ; but this town faas nothing pleas*- 
ing in its appearanoeithnlpouses are all built of wood, and not being* 
painted, they look veiy indiffenuiU The streets are likewise. liod 
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out in an irn^lar raamier. This placej(eem» to4ie vcffy aoheakby ; 
as even novi in the best part of the season^ many of the Creoles or 
natives are afflicted with fevers ; . \thich is hot to be wondered at, 
as the harbour, which forms almost a circalar bason^is nearly shut 
out from the sea by a ridge of high hills, which only leaves open 
B narrow channel; tiiis is well fortified, so that all the ships lie 
here in perfect safety ; yttt tile hills prevent the ffee cirteulation 
of the sea breezes, and cloiie to the town on the other side is a 
forest. But as the mountains are not so high on that side, it 
seems ttmt by more cultivation and clearing the country of the 
trees- fov-bcftter circulation of the land bfeeses, this place may in 
time become more healthy. I naust Ibrowever iikform you, that t 
have not been up to the fM^$ where* I might have seen better 
buildiiigs* I . . t.: . . 

No neutral t^^is^Ts are kf^ng^U^fe, but an English brig is Mady 
for sailings M ^tbddoes ; itt 'time of war, they give a very short 
notice of "their departure, 4ot m the islands are so view:' tb each 
other, intimation might be ^ven to the enem/s [Hivate^, to pur« 
suethem. '^ ' '* 

Barbadoes. Bridge-town, April Tt^.^^^n the eveiiin^ df tft^ ^ 
venth ult we left St. Lucia, af<d bt^in]^ <ibliged to pass so ^eS^ 
Martinico, the captain as^redall'Fis'pistengers that he shoillH' 
keep a careful look out, that he kniglit ii6t 15e surprised by a ptlVa- 
leer; and should* he see ah enemy in'tmie,.%is vefeel sailed so weH 
that he never had any ffear of being t^n ;' bdw great then was 
our surprise when, in the dead of the night, ^e hetfrd the watch call 
out, ^ a strange saiFs JEihead, and very near us.'' We all hurried upott 
deck. Hie captain was in the highest degree of iil humour; there 
was no time for manoeuvring the vessel, and we were obiiged to 
stand our chanee, whetfier of meeting a friend or an enemy* But 
it seemed the other vei^l was equally suspicious of us, and we 
passed each (rther as fast as we could. Our cvptoitt then told u/ 



that the higb nouBtains of Martiiiica^ whiGb were lyiog at tk|e l)epd> 
of the brig, had preyented.him from seeing thiftveMBl approaoin but. 
that as the stars began now to appear^ we sbonM ba enabled tOt 
descry any strange sail that might come in our waj. 

Towards, morning the wither was very hazy, and as it continued^ 
to be so» it prevented the captain from making an observation at. 
noon : this was the more unfortunate, as the shores of Barbadoes 
are very rocky^and dangierous to approach; however, ajtt^ree in, 
the ajfternoop, the fog began to clear up like a stage curtfiin, and 
presented at once a full view of Carlisle bay^ Bridge-town, and 
tbe adjacent country; the cs^ptajn thea found that^ wewereoreally. 
nearer the island than b^ expected^ 

The prospect of Barbadoes. differs very Biuch froqi that of Mar*, 
tinico, for instead of the lofty mountains and many striking coa-^ 
trasts,' which distingiuish thai: island, the view presents .here, only a 
hijlly cQuntry, the eminences of which, however, arevariegated with, 
many pleasant landscapes, apd country houses;. After entering^ 
Carlisle^ bay^,and approaching the town, the depth of the bay be^^ 
came considerably less, and tW water so clear, that a number ,c^ sea, 
plaints was to be seen ^pwing at the bottonu 

On our arrival at.Bii^gertawA wefound.s^ll the people in motipn.. 
Many were preparing for a^troaag defence of the town and,countrjy 
others sending their efifects to the interior parts of the island ;^t^e| 
]»te attack of the enemy at Dominico, and particularly as there, 
was not at present a squadron here to defend Barbadoes, madQ it> 
the niore necessary, for the inhabitants to provide for their defence ; 
this was. of course an unpleasant time for a foreigner to arrive in^ 
and more so to me, as I did not expect to see ^arbac^oes.in thiax 
voyage at all, and th^efore was not provided with, any letter p(. 
introduction, and the cash I b^ ^i^ ^^ ^^ almost entirely 
spent in the other two islands; but whilst! was^gjinng to the. 
hotel, anfl passing the beach^ I myost fortunately ixka ^^ptain Wr 



with wbam I had made the passage to Madeira, and whom yon vti)\ 
focqllecty as pwticuhurly noticed for his great talents kind judgment 
iii^ pit^^on as a mariner, and likewise for his most excellent pri- 
vate character: whoever once makes a voyage-with him, will always 
pcder, becoming ihis passenger again. 

Captain W.* was much -surprised to see me at Barbadoes, and 
iriien I informed him what had brought me hither, he replied, that 
as be supipasect I was not provided with letters of recommendation 
for this pbce, hewould introduce me to a friend of his, who was 
feetded as mcA at Surinam, as in this island, and whose acquaintance, 
be hoped, would be of service to me. 

The next day J went with Captain W.to Mr, I. G. to whom I 
shewed my Jetters of credit for Surinam, and be was so x^bliging as 
^Q0er' to become my banker during my itay at Barbadoes, and 
Mkewl^ at Saiinam^ for which fAace lie intended to sail the first 
opportunity, addmg, it would give him pleasure to havetny com- 
pany^^Qiefore in respect to this business! can now be quite at 
ease. 

.BddgiBHowAis not vevynegiilatly bufh, the houses are of brick, 
geeienilly 4wo or tfarae stories high, and ornamented with balcbnies *, 
but as the streets are not very wide nor straight, it prevents the free 
circulation of the sea breeaies, and makes the houses extremely hot. 
I bai/^ hoea assttrad by Mr. f . G. that he many times bas felt in 
^dgertowm the beat more uncomfortable than ever he did at 
Surinam ; i^ot ia the i&vening the weather. becomes more pleasant 
here, and then it is that the ladies enjoy the refreshing air on the 
bi^lconies. Yatit is^uirprising, that the two sexes of the free negroes 
{ should ibe.aHowwl «to cairy on^uch loud and improper conversation 
in tibe strcsefes,in a nkanner whi^h certainly must ^faock the deiicacj^ 
of jth0 ladies, wfa^a they are so i^Ttuatedas to be within hearing of 
^m; (Hi(th».wfa4de, the ^free negroes seem to be favoured here with 

*' '♦ Captain Welch. 
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too mucb indulgeBce. I never pass the beach, wifliout seeing seve*^ 
ral of theiB drunk, (yr fightiiig with each other; besides which, the 
streets arc full of broken bottles^ where the poor negro slaves, who 
never wear shoes, are exposed in the dark to cot' their feet But 
perhaps it would be wrong to judge of these things in a Moment, 
when all' the inhabitants of the town arc called to a most important 
preparation of self-defence against a powerftil enemy. Tlie town 
has no remarkable buildings, the churches are neat, though with^ 
out ornaments, anqthestreets are in the evening well lighted. 

The adjacent cotlhtry exhibits a fine scenwy by a variety of well 
cultivated plains, and gently rising hills, on some of which- are 
built elegant country seats,, ilnd others in the cottage style. 

During my stay here, I thought it proper to write to Mr. W. C 
who was a passengeo ia the sarnie ship ia which. I went to Madeira^ 
and concerning whom^ you< q^ay remember, that I wrote to you. He 
was the most interesting person in our society; and when he heard 
of my arti!val.at Barbadoes, he sent me an invitation to vi^t kis 
estate, saying I should not take it as a mere compliment^ for that he 
bad already arranged matters for my journey. From firidge^town 
to SpeightVtown I went in a boat alo9g the sea^oast ; lind here 1 
had a better opportunity of observing a number o^ sea plants^ with 
which the shore is^ lined as with a rich bordeced carpet, though I 
did not notice any unknown^ plant anK>ngsttiiem; this however may 
p0 only called the elegant outskirts of that extraordinary scenery 
with which we may suppose the innnense depths, of the ^reat ocean 
to abound. 

Speight's-town^is a smaU but very neat pFace, and most of thd 
streets are laid out ia a regular manner. I found here a mestedgeif 
fropi Mr. C. with a horse waiting for me» The ioad led through 
well cuHiyated land, but the estate of Mr. C. m piarticular, distiti^ 
guishes. itself,, by many improvements; for instance; he has- built A 
windmill,, &r the purpose of cleaning cotton from the seeds^ which 
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i^goet^ yws^ ^wfitly done bj megroes t,umii^. 9. wheel by -the 
^Qj4QO,of l;)if,f|pi^t; btijU;this4 {Mr. C.,i^AViri^<iu^> wa<le the labourers' 
,J4^ swells ,4iii!Al,£44f>:pi;rf^UGf/(j maay other complfUQjt^. The cjeftn- 
j^g of 4|)fi Qfl^tq^ frotptb^sjsqds is now performed in the follQwiog 
sa)99^er:^fiSr|;09() ^ t)^ potton ithat envelopes (ha seed, in which 
.^t.glfp^^,j^^gflll^,^ffk.\lf^J W> it is pciAde to pa§^ thrpugh i^ 
}fi^,/ff:;Xvf().f/ff^\\ j];et{il;JM>ller3»-pUced horizont^Uy, pne ovex .the 
.Ol^»§(ylj twrii/^ t|jr Mtbe> £°Mrce of the mill ; the^e Rollers <pa8(Utig 
roundq^^T e^ch otlier, are fed with- tlie .cqttou* which tliey take in 
*)y'^]'?ft|P'.^'ft'#»WPfN^» -whoipMshea it, in with bis fingers be- 
f^ei^ ^Ijte,fpll45rs,<wbiohjf>r«^veOii.J^ sei^ ^icofn /parsing ihi^ough ; 
tb^j.^ypiif^/A/^asli^-s^t^dii^goip the jgroupcii, whilst the.cotKM), 
>%r {ll^f)§,^wpqa,tjl;^.rp|lers to tibeottter side, drops into a box. 
Ti^e^^fHUitifip^ii^n.is .th^ aaj9^ as that of a^ug^r^niU, except that 
{th^ f;9^^,jfl^.jfihe sfm^ WH W^ jperpeodfc^ar* ,and m^P w»tih 
.ff^^ig^.tq bruiifp |l^<pa;De^ This nieithod of cb^nv^^tl^., cotton is 
-flft msn )\b^ \^iW ^4Wf«nwd ,l?y IM^ )mi% U> Mm? -i«wi€«d it 
■^{aij^ipd pf)?^WWW»^ whil,8it,jj»e-pth6r jwet;l\Qd ,wft3£yen f^ti^iij^ 

,. ,Jarthfti^jg^r,«n>jl.A?^„t^i^)5irtpj^rYhfin .the .pa^<?..h^ p^^,.he. 

tween the,fi|aAf^|fl4,|fi^^n4,f<J|^eI;,4t,|)^^ i;ownd.tlve,wd4|ep|^J]!y 
^.,pVQ»)j^r^fnam^,)>r^h %9fis tjtj^^f^ij^^^^tyeep tlw^.^gcopd^^and 
,^i;d,]p%j;5j^rmp^^.^ p^ssf^U^^v^i^u^ '^^^ fi9»i^|§ni;e.af.a ' 
. p^a .TJwMrf» t^ i<^^^«e . wep^W* ai^M^flt; ^jrip^y jw^v?, they 
.»»^ rfwt. ;y^ J„iw|dfiin'>W»d, flf> ,a(5#f}q4|y ,^^p^H^.,lhejr jUility 
,8Qfyq^ ^> ^^fi^d. ^id^s ^his,«qQRqmy and^^t^i^ffljj^.the 
,« Wftgeweirt *Jff JWr^tlRWW'fMr. P. ^,lijspwi9e,^4i x?f ,fvA^P- 

.*^»Ef^?»Wlffl»lte t^ *W?fc spn jii;hw.djci^ . Vf.f^i^g^ci^iili^ tp^k 

F 
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I took a nde with Mr. C. la a plantation where there were maajr 
bread fruit-trees from Otaheite: bdt the friiit is not yet come to 
such degree of perfection ^s to be judged of by the taste. I was 
still more disappointed* in a tour which we took,- fbr the purpose of 
seeing a particulkr kind of animal plant, or sea polypos, growing 
here in one of the grottoea close to the- sea shore ; but the waves 
were dashing so violeutly against the passage as to make it impose 
sible to pass tiirough. I have been twice sinoe, and was each time 
prevented by the same obstacle. 

Having spent a week in the jpleasant add interettting company of 
'Mr. and Mrs. C. I received a fetter from Mr. I. G. ioibrmiDg me 
that the vessel in which he had taken a phtce ts wdl as myself, 
was to sail in a few days ; I therefore hastened to return to Bridge- 
town by the same road that I came. The appearanceof the country » 
though made pleasant by a number of handsome hoti^^ knd w^ 
cultivated fields, yet is too scanty in trees to render It ftl^fite'lki^ci- 
scape ; a dark shaded forest would undoubtedly prov^ ih adtnitiibh^ 
contrast^ to the other parts of thfc scenery^ wKifch are t6o highfy 
illuminated by the brilliant light of the Troplddi Itbr^'ii tiiis t^mOe 
the view of a large cluster of trees alwafys aiS^r^s an'i^6eable sen- 
sation, as conveying the48ek df a cool and' frfefwsifiihg air. 

The records of the West Indies assert, that x^rheh 'tlie'fiiist Euro- 
peans landed in Barbadoe^^^)ey found the island en tireFy forsaken 
by its former inhabitants, ^e Indians profatetbty bad sought a set- 
tlement elsewhere, when thisislattd had failed in Mrpplyin^^mwi^ 
game and fruit. The Portugueze, who landed here m a' voyage , 
from South America to Europe, found Kttte inclination-td fbra^ in 
establishment, as the extensive coasf of the rich ahd fi^rtile coutitry 
of the Brazils, which tiiey had lately discovered, employed' all* their 
iattention. The next visitants were the English; and^lheir settleis, I 

though few at first, considerably increased during the time of the 
civil war, by the emigration of many roykhsts, who cftBM to settle 



dC Sflrbadoeft ; and )&dr 9iieces8oiB hate alwftyt 8b6^ a great 
ftttapbineiitia4he prmoiplas bf their fore£ktbers. By the industry of 
thos^ eiril^frMH^ tkbir m^ibfe sml, the islanfi became very flourtshi^ 
log. Tt^bas hcmeirer snfiered 'fay sereral violent hurricanes^ and of 
l«te it has felleti^ offtvery imich in colonial produce, which Benders > 
it Jiecessary: io ihaMn^ the soil : this is done . by the . cattle being * 
peniBed in.at Jti^^ and. Jagged oa a bed laade of the reixiee of. 
sngfari t)iibesit and) mother waMe materials which useful ^ compost'^ 
being mixed and trod together enriches the land, and occasions al 
good 'crop. Though, this addition of labour, and expense, to which 
the first planters iwete not : accustomed, seems lUot very : favourable 
t3;tkeL;p9eseRt'dyAtivatiQfnf it haft the material advantage of rearing 
cattle, by ^hich meaas.tha market is wdl supplied^ and Barbadoes, . 
of course, itile^ exposed to the want iof provisions in time, of war,; 
tiiaa:niany.bf the other islands. . 

The ctattk l^re aiis^ratfaer ismall aad ;leao,;biit swift. Whether this > 
i&iowingt tp the d&ct of tlus cUniatet or the; mAnoer of f<beding $rnd i 
keeping them, Ihai^ had no opportunity of obsemog ; six oxen 
ansis^afitinor^pot to a waggom which ^ might, easiiyb^ drawn by^ 
half th^ iranber of the Eiirapehit hKeed#^ As J ,am j^^aking^ here of. 
cattle, it baa been, told me^ th^t the bntchflnat iBarbadoes never kiU . 
an ox before all its parts are sold to ihenr different custonaevs^ wjiich 
in^thisclimate is ;certainly the best practice, as then, the purchasers 
adways:gat their meatiqvite fresh ; be^id^ which they may see tha*: 
the aninsal is in perfect«health befopeit is Hiiltol» as>e intEuro^: 
hare not the pleasure of doit^. The butcher's. meatj bowever, is 
indi&rent^ but* the fowls are excellent, nupabers of which are reared 
by the free negroes. Besides the principal articles of, .sugar, and 
/x>tton for the West lodia nmrket, nature produces : here .a liquid 
used in raedicinet known by the nameof ,B$rbadoeftt(ir, which. is. 
found in pits near the rocks. If many accounts of its bweficial virtues 
are not exaggerated, it:shou)d seem to merit, a >gceater exportation,; 
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tiearaiDwho'ts a native lof ftrnjottdpes^ tiiatiil wittevfiAfiKAfithe pior 
gress of the: hprnstf,. if tafceh; in time. Jlow^ ibnmrate r-vduid ikh 
discjovery be^ as till yet so nfany otknoc «xptriiheiite:;td amtq tfak 
' disorder haice been in vain. The personiwm.'wlMMpt Ihad tfauaccomit 
is a ^ntleman of ^eftt vemcity'; but parh^w Jie «as.iQistaikBB in- 
tbe tkppearanoe of the dksuffdav whkfa nigy^iKltriliayo.lMieDf^t^ 
lepnosy« 

The common people use the Baribadoes tair,.]rat)oa1y as^a vaki- 
able medidne, but hkeinse hi lamps intMd ofxnL ' { ^ 

Owing, to the great horricancs to which Barbadoctt. i$ ^pMed, 
the plaoters teaaobt de^^ead on the. growing .af tfe baiiaoay yddck. 
is^ the favourite noarighqieat of the liegraev fos* itt nxftt do- 
not strike deep into the earth, and its large leaver being saoa 
oaoght by the hi^ winds^ the plant is roateci^up, -wberafiire. the 
principal diet here fbr tiie negroes* is rice, Indiato corni casBara^ 
yams^ affd other vegetable ; but Tfhat will give you the no!^ plea*, 
sure to hear, is, that in all my walksi vMoAi have b€feb>6o ifin^pMsfc 
throuj^ many plantatioM^ and^ia diAveotdnwa of tfidthujr^ i.nek^eri 
heard the unnierciflil Btnpe^tef aiSkrfaip^ mmthegroaiiii^of a^sofp 
fering sJaiver ' . ^ 

Tbe long wished) foe sqmikicn to pretisot.tfanoisiaad>isi arrivied^ 
and the^inbabkaiits in eoaseipoeiice are hecpme). morel clmrfal in. 
thqir ooiiTersatiofi ^ but I shall not be 'iiUe to enjoy the pleasun sf 
ity %»jwt aaii to-morrow.; I will ihewfbm Itovetfaia letter hcmv with 
a request that it may be sent tcStavapcby the first opportunity^ 

Unless the Jason- had been taken by the privateer^ I shouhl not^ 
have seen so 'SOon a part of the West Indies^; notwithstanding., 
it wa& my plan, dbotiM there be ageneral peace before I left South 
America^ to take into my^ tour the pnncipni islands. I might 
then have travelled over all the country move to the satis&otion 
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of iDjself, and my letters would of course have proved more inters 
esting ; but I am sensible^ that you will consider this has been a 
voyagie, perfcnrmed entirely against my will, and therefore will 
accept kindly these few reniarkflu EaipweO. 
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LETTER IV. 

Departure from Barbadoes. — A Chase. — Arrival at the Coast of 
Guiana. — The River Surinam. — Description of the Town of Para- 
maribo. 

My DbaE Si Ay Surimm, Paramaribo, May 2. 

1 H £ 9th ult. tre left Barbadoes on a beautiful day, and with a fair 
wind ; the principal passengers were Mr. I. O. and two officers. 
We sailed several days io a smooth and pleasant sea, whett towards 
the evening a strange «iil hove In sight, which, by the help of the 
glass, appeared to be an armed schooner, and the captain sus- 
pected it was a privateer ; he therefore altered his course as soon 
it grew dark ; but how great was his surprize, when the next 
morning as soon as daylight appeared, be found this vessel had 
followed us. The captain supposed that they must have on 
board of the schooner superior glasses, and it being star light, 
they were enabled by them to discover our manceuvres. This* 
armed schooner shewed English colours ; but this proved no* ' 
thing of what nation she might be ; for though in war by land 
no civilized nation allows itself, the privilege of making use 
of the enemy's colours for deception, it is not so at sea; but what 
propriety there can be in acting here so differently might be difB* 
cult to explain. 

As this armed schooner had so much the appearance of a pri- 
vateer, all the letters were packed together, and a weight added to 

sink them if we were taken^ One of the officers took from his 

« 

pocket a portrait of a handsome lady^^veit a stem look, and then 
requested me, as being of a neutral nation, to take charge of it, as 
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he did not know what might bappen.to himself it' our vessel shooid 
be captured. J^B our hrig was a remarkable fast sailer the chase 
lasted severar hours, daring whidt time we suffered the niost un- 
pleasant uncertaintj; faowerert I had nothing, to reproiach myself 
wit)), as I bad made particular enquiry while at Barbadoes, 
"(whether there was any expectattoa of a neutral ship going to Suri- 
nam, but there was not the least hope of it ; and therefore I was 
' obliged to risk a second time the chance of being taken ; but for- 
tunately the armed schooner, when, she approached nearer to us, 
seemed totecogoize our vesseUand discpntiaued her pursuit, which 
ndade us beliebe that she w»san J^^glish priiiser on^tl^is) statiop. 
^ You aiay think how happy we weiae M^en we found that she 
altered bv course^ 

On the. 31st . of April we anived ia^ aigh^, . of. tifp , ^oast of Suri« 

nam, and^aiii there was nQ^tber vessel ip sfght» twe couid enjoy the 

pkaeore o£ qw appfQiiibhing.timval».M:ithQnt ijbs being n^fj^ with 

the least appoefaiteion. 

The weatherwaa: very aoFene aod^ vtfreshed by the eastern bree^, 

' but ^le sails filled so moderately»jtha^ w/o .gUded Al4^tQat:ifQp!?rcep- 

itifoly.ahiog^theicoast of the>fitte:rurer .of Syri<HU|k,jUK^^«y6 usi fo^^ 

titae' to view the handsome, countvy bowses, in),er4]p[ix|94 with a 

' great number of fine growing, tjfees^.anwngst which the ;differe9t 

. species of the pdm. ase particularly posing tp the qy^\ 

About elaren jniles^frotHi tbe.'ea4:Tii];i6e of tJhe river we pMfad Fort 

LiHiieo,^ which lies at the entrance olT the Commewyne iqto the 

. river Surinam r on the opposite .$ide of the. Commewyne is Fort 

. Amsterdam ; and opposite^ oq th^. west shore of the river Sunttam, 

^ ane the batteriea of Bed Papieretfd, all which , are extremely, well 

placed for the defence.of the colony, and some of the passengers 

said they were of co'natdemble strength* After advancing about 

seven Qiil^ moQ^ up. the siver, we came to Fort Zelandia, to 

which the town c^.Paramaribo is tidjacent. This town has a very 
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in^iUiYgaspaatfrom ^river^'irfaich fayotirable impresBioii^ so far 
iVom iieit>g attended with disappoiEtneiityis greatly incv^ftsad upon 
iMiditig ; fl)e streets are wide aiod. regular, pknted on both sides 
with orange tfees, ^fiiich blossom and yield fmit twice a year ; 
whilst in Italy, which is styled the ganeten mf Europe^ tbe oratige 
trees produce fnkit only once a year. The pktce where nifie lamied 
is called Gky?ern men tSquare, as facing il stands the Government 
House, a 6ne building o^' two stories hi^ bat jseoiiiDgly out of 
Tepair. Veryweerly opposite, to ^e left, and chmeitoiihe nrta, is 
Fort ZehiTidm^ in which are the «brsettal,iseveml krgednagaBiaes 
and barracks, att biiilt of hmk. Betw^eeni the Qtadaliaikd Govi^n- 
ment House is situated the public waljC) amidst a. kqge cluster of 
tamarind trees, which commands a fine prospect oioeradieifsquare 

'H*oi:hetiyer^nd its opposite ^hore. On th* other tiidte ofjJttaquare 

We-soittte very' hatidsojiie private boiftseB. ' 

'Ahotlier fiaae square iaeaMecl OfiingePiftGeit being* plaatod^vfi^h 
those trees. Here stands the Town-house, teuiit.iaf^nicfe; but it 
is tblntfrkabie for o^^ngeseept its aise. 'Hcm/ahD.is vtbe Pro- 
testant liibnri^, aiid'a S&w ptdvtateiwise&j of (brick;;! ahd^.thfe otbfer 
'pfinci^aY4)iU§^-iyu4)d4i)gs^«^^ a^ iBortugueiB msdywBGKmAn 4^fm«- 
gcygu6 for %he Jews ^ their tespeotive aaJions* Tbe/ Bankrftod 
two'!FVee-Masonsi' lodges are^all buik or^inDad^iacftdDdeedifHre 
most of the bouses ^in.Paran^^rifbo, Hbe gema^dienftedi ^ buildMg 
t!he hbu^cis h^e is by 'pafdingifirM a briok tiiraU «nao£sbt)bigh4.and 
t^en building the u|>per part of i«^ood, which ^nthisioIitiKitajiiifiik- 
ferred as being moFe cool and dry than buildings wholly io€ stone ; 

' aiid'many soils of tbe wood in ^is cm^ufUymffi)eJs/kfmrpmT^:oat^p^nt^% 

'*df equal diiralion with metal, ^^ha ihouMBS Jitt:jged6raa ^re jbvo 
!$taries b^,^nd in the Tropios they nererahouki bee boiltdbi|[hery 
as otherwise it -screens the streets too imioh from tke'^reeaciroida- 
tion df the air. Theie is but ^ne street^here tiistckoB many k»m^ 
of thi«e*stories high, and though itasisufficsenUy jpidd, y;^ «;tja by 
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fmr the hottest street in Paramaribo. Tl^ houses have their out* 
side in general painted with a pearl gray colour ; but the shutters 
and doors are relieved with greeo, white, and black. A few houses 
c^ly have glass windows, for some inhabitants think them too hot foj 
the climMe, and therefore they prefer frames of gau2e. The inside 
of the house in general is wainscotted with the finest dark coloured 
woods, of which that of the locust tree is. preferable in the polish to. 
the mahogany,, and when hung with fine paintings is of a still 
greater lustre ; the wainscotting is often washed with lemon juice, 
which keeps the apartments free from insects, refreshes the air, and 
spreads a pleasant perfume through all the house. 

But, for the sake of fashion, many of the ^ew comers have painted 
the inside of their houses white, to the no small concern of the 
older inhabitants, who complain that this innovation entirely spoils 
the rooms, as they cannot be kept either so clean or pleasant as 
before ; besides, the reflection of the white has a bad effect upon 
the eyes, the light iif the Tropics being too [powerful for these 
organs, and indeed it does seem that the ancient custom is most 
reasonable. The town of Paramdribo is about a mile long ; some 
parts three quarters, and others half a mile wide The population 
is esteemed at nearly twenty thousand, of which about eighteen 
hundred are Europeans of different nations, in proportion as they 
are here mentioned : Dutch, Germans, English, and French. The 
German and Portugueze Jews are estimated to be near three 
thousand, the free negroes and people of colour four thousand, and 
the slaves aYe supposed to be about eleven thousand; but the 
number of the last is the most difiicult to ascertain, as they are 
continually removing to and from the plantations. As the town is 
neither inclosed by walls nor gates, the limits are constantly 
extending ; and in the most distant streets the houses are separated 
from each other, by hedges of lime fruit trees, which are kept cut in 
the form of a regular wall. At Paramaribo there are at present two 

G 
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hotels; one caQed die Kmg's Arms^ and another which iskeptbjr 
Mr. Barker, an American. I live at the former ; but as hQtels are 
rather too noisy for invalids, I am looking out for a private lodging* 
A vessel being just about to sail for Europe, I take this oppofftanity 
to inform you of my at last happy arrival here« Farewell I 
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LETTER V. 

A DeioripHan of the Cow^tyin the Vicinity of Taranumho.-^Tht 
public WaJk of Tamarind Trees.^The WUdemes$ and the Fared 
near the Town. 

TO A £ADT« 

•a m m m m Paramaritop Augmt 4. 

YouB very gmcious letter, which I received three days agOt 
.gave me an infinite pleasure, in finding that the journey you made 
in the course c^last summer has agreed sQ.well with you» aad that 
you still feel the benefit of it: may this encourage you on every 
return (^ the summer season, to undertake similar excursions, 
which, with a happy constitution, will contribute towards an iminp 
terrupted enjoyment of health and vigour, for itmny years to 
ix>me I 

It is with much pleasure that I perceive ybu entertain a fietvour* 
able idea of South America, which has been increased by tiie 
account you have recently had from Count M. ; however^ I must 
confess, that the colonies of Spain in which the Coiint has been 
travelling, are much superior in variety of scenery to tjbe Dutch 
Guiana; here are( no romantic mountains, nor shaded grottoes, nor 
pleasing cascades; not even a gently rising hill is to be seen^ 
All around .Paramaribo the whole country is aa unifcnrm plain; 
yet its laactecapes have a particularly rich appearance, from the 
luxuriant growth of so many difierait species of vegetables 
which, though they charm the spectator, must lose their most 
striking e^ect in description* I hope therefi^re. you will agree ia 
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thinking this country possesses interesting prospects, though I should 
fail in my endeavoifr to represent them to you, m language ad- 
equate to their merits. ^ 

In your very kind letter you say my friends suppose that I have 
chosen my residence here, in .a very , healthy and a most pleasant 
situation : this is in reality the case, though it was with some diflS- 
culty that I could get a lodging in that district of Paramaribo, 
which is the be&t situated ; however, in respect to this, I have rea- 
son at present to be much satisfied* Tamarind-street, in which I 
live, is the widest in all Paramaribo, and by many inhabitants is 
considered as the most handsome of all in the town. In the npiiddle 
is a spacious canal, which is kept pure by the flooding tides, and 
capable of containing boats of a considerable size : here the Indians 
often pass in their canoes, .exhibiting many curious articles for sale; 
at other times negroes in large fishing boats are rowing up, having 
caught a manatee (sea cow) or a number of different species of fish. 
The space between the canal and the houses is sufficiently wide on 
^ach side for three carriages to pass abreast ; on both the banks is a 
row of high shady tamarind trees, and imme<^iately in front pf the 
houses a row of orange trees. My house, though not large, is suffici- 
ently convenient ; it is one story high, has two rooms and a cabinet 
on the ground floor, a bed-chamber up stairs; and the kitchen is 
in a'separate'buildlng, which is here a general custom ; my landlady 
possesses besides three other houses, and all fronting the street, con- 
nected by a large court, a part of which is planted with the finest 
tropical fruit trees, anji the other part enlivened by a number of all 
sorts of Indian poultry. In this situation I can enjoy the society of the 
town, and still more that of rural life, whioh is' so beneficial to my 
health ; with the rising of the siin, which is here about six b'clbck, I 
am awakened by the delightful notes oftfae Goda bird, a pair of whi6h 
nestle under my roof. This little bird, which firc^n the harmony of its 
song, as well as from its general figure, though less in siae^ may 
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be styled a nightingale, is of a most tame disposition, coming fr&^ 
qiiehtly into the houses, perching upop the window shutters, and 
withput any fear continuing tp chant its sweet notes. My rooms are ' 
always refreshed with the breezy from the canal, and the cooling 
shade of the trees. When in the morning I leave this pleiasaqt situ^- 
ation to take a distant walk, it is in general to the Society-ground; ^ 
leaving the town on .my right, and passing through different alleys 
of orange trees, I soon get into the road, where lie the principal 
pleasure grounds x>f the more wealthy inhabitants of Paramaribo. 
These gardens abound with the finest fruit trees^ and the walks and 
grounds are all Jcept in the best order, but the dwelling houses ad« 
jacent to the gardens, though neat^ are built too uniformly to please 
the eye: however, many of those which have been lately built> dis* 
play a better taste. Through a considerable district laid out in this? 
manner, a spacious road leads; to the river Surinam, where the 
scenery is. greatly animated^ by the numerous vessels and pleasure 
boats ^^hich are continually passing and repassing. On my return I 
go throjiighthe town, visiting some of my acquaintances^ and in 
general return home before the sun becomes more powerfnl^ that 
is about ten o'clock^ 

The public, walk^ which in the hottest time of the day might 
become a place of refreshment, b very little frequented ; its 
situation isbetw^Btn the Government bouse and Fort Zealand^ and 
it conunattds an interesting prospect over a fine square, the rivec 
Surinam^ ftnd .the opposite bank, but the inhiibitdnts of Paramaribo 

. complain that this cluster of large tamarind trees, with their iron 
meose foliage^ iml)ibes top much of the rising vapour, and thereby 
prevents a free cvculation of air. Tlie ground on which these trees 
stand, remains much longer damp than that which is under othep 
species of trees : the tamarind tree has never been found growing 
here wild in the forest, and it is therefore supposed to have been 

* brought over from the coast of Africa* As a great part of the: 
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BtBtaak subject to very hot and dry windst ibe tamsrind trees bx6 
extremely well adapted for that part of the world ; and even here 
' this handsome tree will do very well when it is planted singly, but 
ilrfaen crowded in large cluster^ together, the shade, though invitittg,^ 
is insalubrious through the greatest part of the year. 

In some of the great capitals of the northern countiies of 
Europe, large halls are built fpr laying out in them a winter gar* 
den, as well to shelter the persons who walk there, as the plants 
from the intense cold ; perhaps it would be no less desirable to 
see in this country a hall erected, for the purpose of screMiing 
the inhabitants, and the tender plants from the intense rays of 
the sun; to effect which the Tropics iVant neitl^r stone nor 
timber, the palm in particular would perfectly answer this bene- 
fici4^ use ; this singular tree has been at all times an object 
of admiration, I shall therefore not venture to add any thing 
more in its praise; but I should wish to propose that a number of 
palm trees be planted so near together that their lofty tops might 
form an arched roof, through which the rays of the sun could not 
penetrate, whilst their large pendant leaves, like fans, w6«^ld occawJn 
a most delightful breeze ; their trunk, rising a6 the finest column, 
might be set round with those winding plants which have a natural 
inclination to grow about them^ and to decorate them with their 
beautiful 'blossoms, forming occasionally festoofis, from one tree to 
another. All these palm-trees together, should form a kind of hall 
or temple, so that, under the protecting shade of their lofty<mnopy, 
no damp would ever be experienced. The real garden to be planted 
^ould consist of the finest sorts of shrubs, distributed by the con^ 
trasted eflfect of their coloured blossoms, flowers, or shaded leaves id 
variegated groups, here and there a different species of tree planted; 
with resting places, shady alcoves, and a running stream, winding 
through different parts of the walk. I request your pardon for 
having dwelt so long on this idea of an imaginary improvement : 



yet a proper public walk, is certainly of some importance to a large 
dty, more particularly in the Tropics, .where gentle exeroise w 
essentially requisite to health, but which,is here not often attended 
to by many, who do not like to go in quest of a pleasant walk# 
at a distance from the town. 

As you delight so much in tl>e scenes of nature, I am persaaded/ 
you would be much pleased with a view of the country, where t 
take ah afternoon walk. The heat begins to abate about three^ 
o'clock ; and at four it becomes very pleasant. In taking the coursei 
of the large canal, which is before n^y house, I get into an exlen**- 
sive savannah that leads into a wilderness, which is the beginning of 
that immense forest, which ispreads all over the uninhabited part of 
Guiana* There are only a few roads for carriages, but the negroes 
who are sent here to fetch wood, have cut many winding walks; 
and the whole wilderness resembles a fine park. It is in this plea* 
sant place that I find myself in reality transferred into a new world, 
which difiers so much from animated and vegetable nature in 
Europe, decorated with an eternal verdure, and beautified with a: 
number of blossoms, of which the wild cocoa is the most el^ant* 

Of the many alleys that are formed here, one which I frequent 
the most winds along a serpentine river, where a number of beau-' 
tiful butterflies are often hovering over the flowing mirror; and 
seem to delight in the reflected splendour of their gtittering wings ; . 
but a still more brilliant spark darts from the blossom of a tree ; 
this is a humming bird, which flies with surprising velocity through 
the air, hnd vanishes amongst the thick and broad foFiage of the 
palm-tree ; the rivulet forces its way through the rich vcsgetatioa 
into a small but very pleasant savannah, which is surrounded by dif* 
ferent kinds of lofty trees, amongst which the silk cotton tree is the 
most distinguished, exceeding by far in height and the picturesque*- 
i^ss of its branches, the venerable oak of Europe; close to its 
trunk, I have made a kind of turf seat, and have since perceived I 
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am not the only one that frequents the place. I found a piece of 
strings with red beads^ laying near, the seat, and the other day a 
broken walking stick, pf a wild rattoon cane. The European inha- 
bitants do not like to take such distant walks ; and there is no road 
for carriages that leads to this place, and the approach is not pas* 
sable even on horseback, as the branches of many trees grow very 
low ; p^haps some aged negroe rested here, with his heavy load ; or 
a negress suckling her new born child, and enjoying in this solemn 
Fetreat undisturbed the tender feelings, of a mother. When a per- 
son frequents this sequestered place, it must afford him some plea- 
sure to find that so delightful a spot is not entirely neglected by 
his fellow creatures. 

, A great number of different birds frequent this place, and seem to 
be attracted h^e by the neighbouring rivulet. The variety of their 
lively coloured plumage forms a beautiful contrast to the dark 
verdure of the surrounding foliage; the notes of many species of 
these birds, though they do not vary very much^may be in some re- 
spects compared to the Russian musical horns, each of which has its 
peculiar note, yet when there is a sufficient number of them to com- 
plete the whole octave, play all the varieties of a tune: so it is 
with many of the songsters, when they are heard chanting together 
in the lofty trees of the forest. 

It is time to quit this place of solitude, from which many differ- 
ent and pleasant walks lead towards my home; one in particular is 
marked by a number of Nibbees, that had been first growing round 
a large tree, which has since died away^ and its remains almost 
entirely vanished, whilst the surrounding plants are still in their 
perfect vigour ; they now form a fine transparent column ; many of 
these plants are winding round other healthy trees, sometimes pend- 
ant from one branch to another, festooned in every variety and with 
uaaffected elegance, shewing that nothing but nature was the author 
of the ooaament ; where this walk leads^ the ground becomes lower : 
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plenty of underwood is growing, and mixed with large trees, gives 
to this place a very dark shade^ rendering it the favourite retreat 
of shy birds, ^nd those of prey, which by their shrieks make the 
forest resound as if it were haunted by evil spirits. The trotting of 
large quadrupeds is heard, but the thick foliage hides them from the 
sight; yet there is no reason to fear any ravenous beast; for even the 
tiger of Surinam does not attack the human species; the crocodile 
is only dangerous near the rivers; and with respect to the venomous 
serpents, my faithful terrier who accompanies me is sure to give 
me timely warning when we are near them. The sun is sinking fast 
in the west, and therefore I double my pace, hearing the harmoni- 
ous and ever varying song of the true mocking bird, which being 
fond of the neighbourhood of habitations, assuredly guides me out 
of the forest, by its sweet notes. 

My way back passes by the burial ground of the Moravians^ 
which is planted in the manner of a garden, and when they bear 
thq last remains of a brother to this place, they call it conducting 
liim to his home. 

The sun sets about six o'clock, before I can arrive at my house ; 
but in the cloudy evenings of the rainy season, a number of tropi- 
cal fire flies illuminate the hedges of lime-fruit trees, which are 
planted in the front of the street : and in the dry season the stars of 
the zodiac shine with uncommon lustre. 

But I am fearful of having trespassed too much already upon 
your indulgence^ by the long description I have entered into of these 
tropical walks, in an attempt to give a true picture of the environs 
of Paramaribo, and therefore will add no more to this letter, sub- 
scribing myself with the greatest respect, &c. 

* Tbe worthy lady tp whom ibis letter was addressed 4ied much regretted, 
from tbe coDsequences <>f a conti^ioos disease^ tbe naeasles, which she caught in an 
advanced age, 

H 
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LETTER VI. 

A Tour to theCommewyne — Description of the Upper Commewyne and 
Cottiea l^ivers. — A Cbtton Plantation. — The proper Situation for a 
plentiful Produce ofCotton^— sometimes fails hy the Devastation of on 

. Insect^ — a Method how it might he prevented. — The Ground not 
favourahlefor the growth of Vegetables for the Subsistence of the 
Negroes. — The Means used as a Substitute. — The Canal of the 
Matopica Eker ; — an intended Alteration of its present Communis 
cation with the Sea — Return to Paramaribo, by the Hoerhelena 
Creek. — Great Hospitality of the Inhabitants of this Country. 

My Bear Sir, Faramariba, October ^^ 

1 T will surprise you, perhaps, to find that I have, not long since^^ 
made a journey into the country, but I can assure you that this is 
attended with many difficulties, particularly to a stranger; my 
desire to make this tour was much abated by an observation of 
Mr. , who told me that I should probably be greatly disap- 
pointed, if I expected to get much information respecting the 
mode of cultivation in this settlement, by a journey to the dif^ 
ferent plantations; especially, added he, as it is known here 
that you intend, after a short stay in this country, to return to 
Europe, where many of those residing on the plantations are by 
some means or other particularly connected ^ They consider 
it therefore as of little utility to yourself, to gain this kind of infor- 
mation, and that it may possibly bring them into some trouble, 
should their conduct be misunderstood^ or things be misrepresented^ 
which sometimes may have been the case ; for this reason they look 
' upon all enquiries respecting the cultivation of the plantations, at 
least as improper, if not impertiaent; and I have heard of some 
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gentlemen, who, when they stopped in their excursions at different 
plantations, and seeing the negroes working, have asked some ques*^ 
tions respecting the produce, have received uncivil answers from the 
European manager. However, as I had not the least doubt but that 
there must be some amongst them^ who had nothing to fear from 

general enquiries, I was therefore highly pleased, when Mr. S s 

came and invited me to take a tour with him to the Warapper 
creek. Mr. S s himself possesses landed property in this colony, 
and I have heard that under his administration several of the plan-" 
tations prosper* There is but one method of travelling in this 
country, for there is no public road, except to a very short dis* 
tance from the town, and the military road, which surrounds the 
most distant points of the cultivated parts of the colony* But as all 
the plantations are either situated on the banks of the large rivers, 
or have a communication with them by navigable canals, all in- 
tercourse between the town and the country is carried on by water; 
and as there are no public inns on the sides of the rivers, thoise who 
intend to make a journey procure letters of introduction, and take 
with them some provisions in the barge. The setting off de- 
pends 6n thb tide ; and after some hours of rowing, the bbat stops 
at the destined plantation, where the travellers are received iVith 
great hospitality, and a couple of hours is usually spent at dinner 
in cheerful company. After dinner, when there is not time to take 
a walk in the fields, it is proposed to see the magazine, which con- 
tains the crop of the estate; the barge being now made ready, tea 
is presented while she is proceeding ; and after a few hours she stops 
again at the plantation, where it is intended to remain the night ; 
and the strangers are received with the same urbanity as at the last 
place ; a supper is immediately prepared, and the most convenient 
place chosen for slinging the hammocks, which every traveller 
takes with him. Thus the first day's journey is finished ; and the 
follovring day beginsi in the same manner, either first taking 



breakfast at leisure in the house, or, if more agreeable, in the 
boat. ' 

Though it may be truly said that this is a very codyenteiit, and 
even pleasant method of travelling, yet it is to be regretted that it 
affords less opportunity of seeing the state of the country, and the 
improvements of cultivation, than could be had in travelling by 
land. 

Mr. S s had a fine barg^, with a large and elegant cabin well 
stored with all sorts of provisions and all the comforts of life ; it was 
rowed by eight stout negroes, and as the tide flowed early ip the 
morning, we began our journey with the rising of the sun. On the 
right side of the river Surinam^ from Paramaribo to Fort Amster- 
dam, we counted the buildings belonging to six plantatioBS, bnt 
the land on the left side, after passing Fort Zeland, is divided into 
smaller portions, generally consisting of country houses and plea- 
sure grounds belonging to the citizens. 

We stopped at Fort Amsterdam, to take a pleasant walk beyond 
the fort, and to give the negroes an opportunity of refrediing 
themselves ; and this gives me the pleasing occasion of informing 
you, that the custom of making them row against tide is now 
abolished, and as the stages are so short from breakfast to dinner, 
and from thence to the plantation fixed upon for resting all night, 
the negroes seem not to be fatigued, but sing together all the way^ 
keeping time with thefr oars ; sometimes one negrc* sings a Nne, 
and beats the water with his oar in a particular manner, wbicb 
gives a signal for marking the time, whilst the other rowers repeat 
the line in a chorus. 

From Fort Amsterdam we entered the river Commewyne, which 
is estimated to be about three quarters of a mile wide; the banks of 
this river, though later cultivated than those of the river Surinam,, 
are in a more flourishing condition, and as it runs parallel with the 
sea coast, they enjoy the benefit of the sea breezes, and are reckoned 
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mote healthy. Coffee is moirtly planted on the estates which lid 
on the side 6f this river, and as its preparation requires many 
buildings, the plantations have a fine appearance. Most or 
them have also large and elegant dwelling houses, which indicate 
that the planters who built them originally intended to remain 
here with their families; but most of them are at present in 
Europe, while the director, or, as he is called, the overseer, lodges 
in one or two rooms, and the rest of the building feills into 
ruins. 

. About sixteen miles from the mouth of the Comnwwyne at Som« 
melsdyke the river divides into two branches: the one, called the 
Upper Co(pmewyne, lies to the souths and its banks are said 
to be as fertile as those of the large river Commewyne ; the second 
branch is the river Cottica ; and its banks ai^ so fertile tliat the inha* 
bitants of Surinam look upon this part as one of the principal sources 
from which flow the riches of the colony; In ascending this river 
to its source it inns first in many serpentine windings almost paral- 
lel with the sea coast, with very rich plantations on both sides of it; 
but hi^er up the river turns to the south, and approaches to the 
great river Marawini, and in former times there have been along 
that part of the Cottica very considerable plantations, but they were 
all destroyed by the revolted negroes, particularly about the year 
1773, of M'hich Capt. Stedman has given a full narrative. I have 
been assured by several directors who have visited that part of 
the country, that the soil there is one of the best in the colony, and 
particularly excellent for coffee ; and being a rising ground, its situa-^ 
tion is reckoned, very salubrious; but it cannot for the present be 
inhabited by Europeans, as it is the favourite rduge of the bush 
negroes, or deserters, and being in the vicinity of the Marawini, 
they can immediately on an apprehension of being attacked by the 
people from Surinam, cross over into the country of another natiou; 
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»nd though it might be expeicted that the inhabitants of Cayenne 
would not a^ist these rebels, yet as that country is but thinly inha-» 
^^ bited, and j3Be cultivated than Surinam, the fugitives always find 
there a safe retreat* 

Animated by the great fertility of the borders of the Commewyne, 
9onie planters began to try the land situated between that river and 
^ the sea coast, and soon found it excellent for cultivating cotton of 
a superior quality : this created a most rapid speculation among the 
inhabitants, and several canals have been cut, as well to drain the land^ 
as for the convenience of a communication to the town. Two causes 
seem particularly favourable for the growth of fine cotton in this dis- 
trict; the soil is dry and sandy, and mixed with many saline parti-^ 
cles ; and the heavy rains, thongh often destructive in other countries 
to the blossom of the cotton, are not dreaded here, as the strong sea 
breezes carry the thick clouds to the more interior parts of the country ; 
there is one evil which sometimes occasions failure in the crop of 
cotton here, as elsewhere, which is a small insect that feeds on the 
buds whilst they are very tender. In Europe a method has been re-- 
ceotly adopted for preserving valuable plants from insects, by plant- 
ing some other species near them, of which it is known that the 
insects are remarkably fond ; thus enticing them from the valuable 
plant to its more favourite neighbour, which, when it has answered 
its purpose^ is rooted op and destroyed along with the insects 
upon it. Plants of a similar quality might here be found to 
attract these pernicious insects, and thus a great saving would be 
made of cott(Mi. It might be worth while for the government to 
offfer a reward for the destruction of these vermin, but perhaps it 
may be said that the owners of the plantations ought themsdves to 
devise the means of preserving their cotton from the devastations of 
these insects ; but we know men in general are less inclined to exert 
themselves in preventing a loss than in getting profit. Besides, it ought 



to be considered that those who might be able to make this disco^ 
very» if they were stimulated thereto by the prospect of a reward^ 
have DO immediate interest in the growth of cotton. 

Before any better discovery is made, I have recommended to dif- 
ferent directors here to try a machine that I saw in England, and 
which was said to answer eitremely well there for destroying the 
insects on fruit trees. This machine consists in a pair of common 
sized bellows, the tube of wbidi passes through a metal hollow 
ball about six or eight inches in diameter : the ball is filled with 
burning tobacco leaves mixed with some live coal, and the end of 
the tube or the no!!;le of the bellows bas a number of small holes 
through which smoke passes when the bellows are worked. Now if 
two or three negroes were employed with such a machine to smoke 
the cotton fields from the side where the sea breezes set in, the in-» 
sects would no doubt soon be destroyed. The fumigation cOuld not 
hurt the cotton itself, as it is said the insect appears before the cot* 
ton is generated in the bud ; but to be more certain whether it would 
be an injury to the cotton or not, they might first try a few shrubs 
when they are just in the state when the insects usually attack the 
buds, and thus determine whether the smoke would occasion any 
difference between the produce of those shrubs which have been fu- 
migated, and those which have not. 

I have requested, should this insect appear wlylst I am in the co- 
lony, to have a branch of the cotton with the insect thereon, that I 
may make some obser^atioDS upon it. 

The species of cotton cultivated in this colony goes under the 
general denomination of shrub cotton, * and each plant produce* 
from half a pound to a pound annually in the two crops. One acre 

* The planters at Surinam make a dislinction of three different sorts of bulh cotton 
they cultivate : the best is called the black seed cotton^ which^ when sown in a good 
soil^and particularly near the sea coast, is said^ will continue to vegetate in this country 
more than twenty years ; it would grow near twelve feet bigb^ but as it is thought that 
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of land is said to contain about three hundred bashes^ and a labouring 
negro of the first class can manage two acres ; consequently thirty 
or forty negroes will by their labour produce a considerable profit. 
The cotton mills are all built according to the first imperfect in* 
tention; the negroes are obliged to turn the cylinders by the 
constant motion of their feet alternately on treddles which are 
connected by cords to the cylinders, and tli^ same as I have more 
minutely described when at Barbadoes. * In mentioning here those 
improvements which had been made at Barbadoes, I was answered, 
that some years ago a gentleman at Surinam received a model of 
a mill from North America, which not only served to clean the 
cotton from its seeds, but performed also some other parts of the 
work ; however it had been thought that the mechanism was rather 
complicated to be inroduced here, and particularly, as it was con* 
sidered that should the works get out of order, there would be a 
great difficulty in getting them repaired. This may be true in respect 
to that model, but the mill which I saw at Barbadoes was made on 
a very difierent construction, and whoever is employed here to 
build sugar mills, can build those kind of cotton mills, and as easily 
repair them, since they are made on the same principle. These mills 

tlie too great extension of the branches must take too much noarisbment from the 
roots^aod tbas prevent a more plentiful growth of blossoms^ the bashes when about six 
months old have all their branches dipt, about three feet from the ground up to the 
heighth of five orsixTeet^ which gives an easy access to gather the cotton, and a bash of 
this sort will on an average produce a pound of cotton per annum • After the second crop 
about December the branches begin to wither^ and then being cut off they are sup- 
plied by new shoots.coming forth from the same root. The second sort of bash cotton 
resembles the first in the shape of its leaves and their colour, which are of a bright 
green^ but the seeds are of a bluish slate grey colour. The third sort is distinguished 
by its leaves and buds, which are of a brownish colour : this last kind is the least pro- 
ductive, and its cotton even of an inferior quality. I have seen a sample here of the nan- 
keen coloured cotton which was said had only been planted for curiosity^ as the co- 
lonists do not expect to get sufficient profit from cultivating this sort. 
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would be very useful h^re, as they could be put in motion by the 
strong sea breezes which constantly prevaiL 

The soil and the climate which are so favourable on the coast 
for the growth of fine cotton, are not calculated for the cultivation 
of those vegetables which serve as nourishment to the negroes. 
The Banana, which is the most nutritious, and is indeed the fa* 
vourite food of the n^roes, will not grow well here, as the soil is 
too dry, and the rains fall top seldom; for the growth of casaya, or 
other sorts of edible roots, the soil seems to be too much mixed with 
saline particles, and thence, it is said, they get a bad taste, whei:e- 
fore the cotton planters on the sea coast, if they do not soon ob- 
tain some other plantations sil^iated in the interior parts of the 
country for cultivating those vegetables, will be obliged to purchase 
them from other planters who have a greater abundance than is ne- 
cessary for the consumption of their own negroes. But in a very 
wet year, when the internal parts of the colony are greatly inun- 
dated, the bananas are loosened and thrown down, as the root does 
not grow deep in the earth, and the other provisions for the negroes 
consisting also in roots, suffer by the too great moisture of the 
ground : scarcity then prevails, and is principally felt by the cotton 
cultivators. 

. The bread fruit of Otaheite, though it seems not so compact nor 
consisting of such glutinous and nourishing particles as the banana, 
may, however, be considered as possessing equally useful properties 
with many other esculents. Its root strikes deeper into the ground, 
than that of the banana, and the tree does not require so much rain 
for its growth; it seems, therefore, that on the sea coast it' might be 
planted to great advantage. But the most pf these Otaheit^ tree* •w^/^vii^^O^v^^ 
that I have seen in this colony are of the species which bears a fruit 
very much in shape and taste like a chesnut, many of which are 
included in a husk which is in the sha^peand size of a small melon. 
The leaves resemble those of the real bread-fruit tree ; what differ- 

I 
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cnce there is in their blossoms I have not yet had an opportunity 
of examining; Dr. D— — was so obliging as to send nie the 
real bread fruit This fruit, when it is half ripe, and then roasted, 
tastes the most like the finest flour bread, as I can declare from 
experience ; but the fruit when entirely ripe is stated to taste like 
rich gingerbread. I have been assured by a gentleman who has 
some of the real bread fruit trees on his plantations, that this tree 
will multiply here very fast, by cutting a limb off the root and 
|>lanting it. But the valuable bread fruit tree, which has been 
brought with much expense from the islands of the Pacific Ocean, is 
not yet esteemed in the western world as it really merits. However, 
we cannot be much sarprised at this, when we consider that it is 
not above sixty years, since several European princes found them- 
^ves under the necessity of oflFering rewards to those, who would 
cultivate a proper quantity of potatoes in those countries, where 
this valuable root now forms a principal artide of sustenance to the 
country people, and a favourite esculent at the the tables of the rich. 
I have seen many Negroes here on the cotton plantations, full 
of ulcers and scorbutic complaints, which seem to arise from the 
brackish water they are obliged to drink> there being no other near 
the sea coast ; and to fill large cisterns of rain water would be 
hardly possible, as it rains here but seldom ; they might however 
get fresh water at no great distance from the upper Commewyne. 

The rowing down the canal of the Warappa creek is particularly 
charming, as many plantations have very fine buildings, and on 
sonae there are so many houses, as to have the appearance of vil- 
lages : the whole scenery calls to one's recollection, and may T)e 
compared to a tour on a canal, through the richest provinces in 
Holland. 

At the end of the Warappa creek is situated the plantation 
Akimo, which produces very fine cotton, and has a vie^v of the sea. 
The air is delightful, and the directors who live in this part of the 
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colony^ enjoy b» good a state of health aa in any^part of the worid. 
This is not only owing to the dryness of the soil, but aUo to the 
dearing (rf the coast from the wiangroye trees, which formerly pre- 
vented the free circulation of the sea breezes. By cutting a canal 
from hence to the sea, in heavy gales of wind the waves have forced 
their way so violently against the points of the canal, as already 
to have washed away a considerable part of the land oyn the 
coast This has alarmed the owners of those plantations which 
lie nearest to the canal, aiKi s^^eral of them have sold their possess 
sions. Paramaribo also formerly possessed a great advantage, in 
being out of danger of an attack from an enemy till all the fortrrases 
were taken, but now it is completely exposed by this method o£ 
cutting separate canals into the sea; and of this it had expe- 
perience in the last attack upon the colony, when a body of 
troops went up this canal ae^ took possession of the country before 
the fortresses swrrepdered. Though it is now better guarded by a 
military post being stationed Qn the canal, yet this always weakena 
the garrison of the fortresses. 

I baive heard that there is a plan proposed, to fill up the present 
communication of the canal with the sea, and to make a new 
opening in an oblique lif^ though not far from where it now is ; 
but even this does not seem to promise any abatement of the dan- 
ger, which would be more completely effected if the new projected 
canal between the river Commewyne and the sea coast were to run 
parallel with, and at an equal distance from, them both ; leading into 
the entrance of the river Surinam, between the battery of Leyden 
and Bramspoint, where the canal would be as well defended from 
the approach of an enemy, as secure from the encroachment of 
the sea ; but ijt seems this projected canal will not be very speedily 
executed, as the owners who possess land along it, must all of them 
contribute thereto, and send their negroes to work upon it.* 

• This may be more clearly UQclerstoocI; by referring to the Map of Surioam^just 
publifthed by Mr. Faden. 
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• From Alsimo, on our return to town, we. visited a plantation, 
lying on the Hoerhelena creek, which has its name from a cele- 
brated courtesan, who is said to have resided here in former times. 
ft/^ This creek is on the right side of the ComracSwyne, and its course 
is south, towards the interior parts of the country. The land as far 
as I have seen is very low and marshy, and the director complained 
he was much afflicted with the ague ; yet is is said that some very 
valuable tracts of land lie along this creek. On our return to town 
we visited a plantation on the Commewyne, where a Mr. B is 
director; he employs his leisure hours in drawing the outline of. 
birds from the life, and of the natural size, on a sheet of paper, 
and then filling it up by pasting on the feathers of the birds. His 
extensive collection is very neatly done, and he has refused a con- 
siderable sum, which he Was offered for it. 

I cannot finish this letter without speaking highly of the great 
hospitality which we every where experienced ;. it made the whole 
tour, which was of a considerable length, quite an excursion of 
pleasure ; and which I the more enjoyed, as my health seems to 
improve much in this climate, and if it continues to improve, I 
. liope that when I have the pleasure of seeing you again, you will 
find me greatly altered for the better since we parted. 
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LETTER VII. 

Celebration of the first Day of the New Year atParamaribo^-^MiHtia of 
the Colony — Festivals of the Negroes. — The Conclusion of the Day. 

' My D£AR Sir, Paramaribo, Jatwary Ist, 1806* 

JT H£ days of the greatest public festivals at Surinam ' are, the 
jhe commencement of the year, and the fourth of June, which is 
the birth day of the Sovereign. The militia then parade in the 
great square and fire several vollies. The most that can be said in 
their favour, is, that they are well dressed, and have a good band of 
music. There might be selected a respectable corps from amongst 
them, because many of the inhabitants have served in the army, 
and others have a natural talent for military exercise; but as the 
whole militia has been established here on a strict equality, and 
as it is required that every inhabitant should be enrolled, with 
the exception only of those who have places under government, or 
who can assign some very important reason to be excused, it is 
necessarily made up in a very irregular manner, and many indivi- 
duals cannot be brought to expertp^ss in exercise or discipline; and 
when there is a review, the rest of the inhabitants go to the place of 
meeting as a matter of amusement, and the most sensible persons 
in the militia, cannot refrain from laughing at some of their com- 
rades ; however, it must be said to their credit, that the^ keep good 
order and police in the town, as they mount guard at night, and 
frequently patrole the streets. 

The fourth of June concludes with a splendid ball, given by the 
governor or general commandant, to which all the principal inha- 
bitants are invited, and the festival is quite in the European slyle^^ 
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On the first of January the ftee negroes, by permission of the 
government, meet in a large place near the citadel, and have a 
dance ; their dances vary according to the different negro tribes, 
though all consist principally in the muscular movement of their 
heads, and arms, turning of their bodies, accompanied by very 
quick steps, keeping time very iexactly to the music ; but their 
attitudes and expression are sometimes eitremely licentious. 

The musical instruments are chiefly pieces of hollow trees, the 
upper part covered with kather like a drum» and are beaten with 
sticks; but these instruments are in different forms to vary the 
sound ; the negro females who are not engaged in dancing, have 
strings with sounding nut shells, which they clap to with their hands, 
and sing a chorus to it ; the most curious thing is, that the musicians 
are as much in motion as the dancers, and all mark the time most 
expressively with their feet, accompanied with the motion of the 
whole body, so that those who perform the music may complain 
the next day of being as much fatigued as the dancers themselves: 
besides, those negroes who cannot get partners, will dance round a 
tree, or even to their own shadows ; and the whole assembly is in 
such a motion, as could not be exceeded by the effect of the powers 
of the enchanted musical horn of Oberon.* A lady lately arrived in 
the colony, came for a moment to see this negro dance; but she 
was obliged to quit it, as she declared that her eyes were so affected 
by the rapidity of the motions of the performers, that her head 
became dizzy, and she was afraid if she staid but a short time 
longer, that she should faiot away. 

Many of the principal inhabitants in town, likewise give a dance 
to the negroes, which is also the case in almost all the plantations 
in the country, about Christmas time, when various presents fcfit 
dress and entertainment are distributed amongst them. 

The ladies in town are fond of seeing their negro female servants 

^ OberoD, a poem from the German of Wieland^ by William Sotheby, Esq. the 
second edition, Canto ii. p, 57. 
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well dressed at these balls ; and they then generally wear muslin^ or 
fine calico habits, short-waisted and made in a fashionable style ; 
the head is decorated with a turban or muslin handkerchief, and they 
have gold chains round the neck and arms; but many of the male 
servants make a most grotesque appearance, as they save all the 
cast off clothing their masters have given them from their own 
wardrobes in the course of many years, for the purpose of making 
a great shew on new year's-day, so that you may see the fashions of 
Iialf a century, worn by them at once ; others shew a better taste : 
all prefer the lightest colours, the better to set of their complexion. 
I dined with a venerable old gentleman, Mr. S. and under the 
shade of royal palm-trees, and regaled by the perfume of flowering 
orange-trees we celebrated the first of January. The toast on this 
day was^ <^ our friends abroad /' and in that moment my thoughts 
took a flight to you, my dear sir : iii tlus flight of fancy I saw you 
sitting at a round family table, with your children and grand-K^hil- 
dr^n, celebrating the day after the manner of our ancestors ; I 
then visited some other of my friends in the same manner, and 
wished you all a happy new year. A part of the evening was spent 
in seeing several of those negro festivals, and then I returned horne^ 
to write to you the history of the day. 
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LETTER VIII. 

Mrst EstahUshment of the Colony of Surinam.^^Difference between the 
^ast India and the West India Commerce.-^Acqtasition of this Co^ 
lony by the Dutch* — Diff^erent Changes of Oovemment.'^Its First 
Prosperity — Stagnation^ and DecUne. — Its present Government. — 
Mode of conveying Letters from Europe to Surinam. 

MyDearSiR, Paramaribo, March I5ih. 

Yo u will agree with me, when you consider under how liltle fa- 
vourable circumstances the colony of Surinam was established^ 
that the flourishing state of the colony does great credit to the inha* 
bitants. After the Dutch obtained possession of this settlement by 
exchanging for it New York, with the English, the province of Zea- 
land claimed a prior right to the colony, as her natives had settled 
firtt on the river Surinam ; this claim, however, was soon ceded to 
the West India Company, which had then been established on the 
plan of the East India Company, though the manner of carrying it 
on, and the commerce itself, of the western world, differ very \^idely 
from the East India trade, as Dr. Adam Smith has observed in hb 
Treatise on the Wealth of Nations. 

In the East Indies, the Europeans cultivate no land, which work 
is entirely left to the natives, and nothing but an exchange of goods, 
or purchasing them with specie, is carried on between the Euro- 
peans and Asiatics. It was therefore feared in Europe, that if 
tliis commerce should be laid entirely opien to all traders alike, the 
great profit which it affords, might induce too many to enter into 
the speculation ; for whilst in such a long voyage the return of the 
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V^essels must be often frustrated, even many of those merchants 
whose vessels might arrive safe, for want of a sufficient capital, 
would be obliged to sell their cargo without an adequate profit, 
and thereby undervalue the whole market of East Indian goods« 
On this account it was thought best to establish companies, 
whose members assessed capitals of so much importance, that 
when united, they could wait for any length of time for a reimburse* 
ment, without being shaken by any unfortunate accident that 
might occur in the course of trade. 

But the commerce of the West Indies, as well as- of all America, 
differs very materially from this, for the country here possessed by 
the several European powers is peopled and cultivated by the 
Europeans, and therefore maybe considered as a real province of 
their respective states, differing only from the other provinces in 
respect to distance, climate, and productions. The prosperity of 
those lately acquired provinces, depends much on the iadvancies of 
money according to the situation of the new cultivators of land, 
from whom the return of profit cannot be expected so soon as that 
of a mercantile company, or in such proportion ; but where a 
colony is under the immediate protection of a European govern- 
ment, and is assisted thereby, its wealth, though it may be slow in 
growth, becomes more solid and important, and then the commer- 
cial business can be thrown entirely open to the traders of the 
parent country, of which people of small fortunes may advantage- 
ously avail themselves, as the passage, in comparison to that of the 
East Indies, is but short, less dangerous, and the return of profit 
soon made. Surinam, since its first discovery, has experienced 
all these circumstanees ; its first settlers seem to have been a few 
English and French adventurers, who cultivated tobacco ; but when 
in the year sixteen hundred and sixty-seven this colony was ceded 
to the Dutch, and the West India Company of that country got 
possession of it, these traders not being inclined to furbish a pro- 
• K 



pof tioo of capilfl, eaMfitially MceBsary for the Mipport of the inha* 
bitantsaa wellm £op the oth^umvoidableexpeDS^Qf ^iiew^olopy, 
ceded a third pnart ^o the magiatracy of ^omtteiidam^ and an lequal 
portion to F. vaa Aarsen^ lord of Sooimelsdyke, and these three 
parties were to govern the colony, under the name of th^ society of 
Surinam ; ^nd by a law, mutually agreed upon, the inhabijtaots of 
Surinam were obtiged to furnish a considerable revenue to these 
three proprietors ; thus, besides labouring under the disadvantages 
which could not fail to embarrass a new settl^wnt, the settlers^ 
instead of pursuing the objects best calculated to improve their 
condition, were obliged to follow the course most beneficial to a 
mercantile company, tbe magistracy of ^mother provincct and a 
private gentleman. oAind though the fiunily of Sommelsdyke after- 
wards sold their share to the. two other parties of the society of 
Surinam, the multiplied taxes were not diminished ; some of these 
were laid upon ol]^ects which^ instead of such imposition, required 
protection and encouragement : thus, for instance, a tax was laid 
upon all children, as well whites ' as negroes, bora in this colony ; 
another impost was levied upon cattle, the breeding of which 
ought to have been encouraged as much as possible, not only for 
consumption, bu4; for their utility in working those sugar mills that 
are not situated upon the rivers. 

The commerce of this colony was likewise under other restric- 
tions, for even Dutch vessels were not allowed to trade here, 
unless, the captain belonged to the society of Surinam. An excep- 
tion indeed was made in some respects with regard to the English, 
as they were able, by their possessions in North America, to fur- 
nish this colony with many articles at a less expense than the so- 
ciety of Surinam could do, especially with salt herrings for the ne- 
groes, tobacco, and spermaceti candles ; but they were only allowed 
to takein return molasses or syrup to make into rum. This com- 
meice is at this time continued by the North Americans, who also 
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bring hitier horsest i^ucfa' are found to endure the climate much 
b6tt0r thaA .those ci EtHrope ; and tikemse mulesi wliicb are of a 
good breeds and ttnawer. well in this country. 

However, under dl the rettraidtsthe inhabHanis (^ Surinam suf- 
ittsdr tbej still faiyped, from the great fertility of the soil, combined 
with their own industry, to' be at last well rewarded. The Dutch in 
iksek own coantry had karat the best ' method of clearing inunda* 
tions and draining marshy grounds; they also knew how. far this 
woidd render the air more salubi^ous. Thus induced^ a considerable 
nuiniKr of settlers went4>ver9 and the coloriy was beginning to be im* 
pOFtanrt^ #hen an eirtmvagant speculauon unfortunately took place: 
Dutch counting-houses were established, where persons who wished 
to cultivate new land, could easily get an advance of money : many 
ruined themselves by engaging in projects beyond their means, 
and others were forced to sell their land at the very time they had 
every rea^ionable prospect' of its producing a good return ; as their 
oreditors pretended not to perceive this, akid declared they could 
not wait any longer for their money, a general distrust in all matters 
of credit tod^ place, and this might have ruined the prosperity of 
l^e country, had not some of the long established planters and their 
^B^ilies, who had already acquireda fortune, supported the interests 
of the country ; but the greatest danger which threatened- the total 
ruin of Ais colony, was the revolt of the negr6eS) who destroyed a 
great number of the finest plantations, and murdered all the white 
inhabitants that fell into their hands; and though at last a peace 
was concluded wiUi them, it was feared by many that the tranquil- 
lity would not be of long duration ; and this fear was much encreased 
by the example which was* set by the- revolted negroes of St. 
Domingo: under this apprehension, the most wealthy planters of 
Surinam, expecting that they should be the first to fall a sacrifice, 
lefl the colony. From that time Surinam has been visibly decline 
ing in prosperity, and the change is so much f^lt, that a Dutch 
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gentleman with whom I was in company^ declared he thought il 
proper a law should be enacted, obliging every planter who would 
not reside in the colony, to sell his plantation. But in answer to 
this, I could not help observing that it would be too hard a mea- 
sure, since many well founded reasons might prevent a planter from 
seturning to the colony ; and if he was obliged in that case to part 
with his plantation, it would seU nuich under its real value, as often 
happens in the case of a person^'s property being seized and sold for 
the benefit of his creditors: for in both instances it is known that 
the articles must positively be sold ; however some encouragement 
might be given^ or a particular benefit might be granted, to those 
of the planters who resided ia the colony.^ 

It is the opinion of some in Europe, that it would be better 
for the parent country if the rich planters were to re^Hn^; but^ 
whatever good regulation the owner of land may have made, on 
leaving the colony, yet, after many years absence, his plantations 
will fall gradually into decay,^and the revenue of course decrease,, 
by which, means the parent country must ajso be a loser; whilst,, 
if he resides in* the colony ,.a great part of his income is still sent to> 
the parent country by his purchase of manufactured goods, and the 
jest of it is employed in the useful improvements of his plantation. 
Besides^ if there are no rich owners of land residing here,, who wiH, 
or indeed who can, try any plan of improvement, which only .ex- 
perience can shew to be .profitable or not ? Several times, when I 
have asked whether such an alteration would not be better, the 
answer has been,, perhaps it might,.but we have not fortune enough 
to venture in an uncertain trial* 

With respect to the government of SuHnam, it has not been 
materially altered since the English have taken possession of the 
colony. 

The English governor and commander in chief of the troops 
presides at the supreme courts which consists^ besides him, of the 



deputy governor, tlie fecal, who is the next in rank of the civil 
power to the governor, a secretary, and nine other members; the last 
members the inhabitants of Snrinam have a right to elect amongst 
themselves, but they can only be chosen from those who possess 
landed property in the colony. They must be confirmed by the 
governor, and their places are for life, but without any emolument : 
so that none should fill them but persons of independent fortune 
and principles. In this superior court aM matters concerning the 
government of the colony are considered, and all criminal causes 
are tried* 

The second established court is called the court of civil justice, 
and of which the members are elected by the first court : it con- 
sists of the governor and ten membevs,. who are elected every four 
years, and a secretary, whose place is for life. All business trans- 
acted here on Civil matters does not require the decision of the su- 
preme colonial courts as there is a right of appeal direct to the 
European governments. 

In the third court are a vice-president, who judges in the name 
of the governor,, and nine oUier members, elected also for four 
yearsr and a secretary, who is for life. This court has only cogni- 
zance of actions of debt which are not above two hundred and 
fifty florins. Those cases where the debts are larger must be laid 
before the second court. 

There is also established here, by the government, a court for 
orphans,, which consists of two commissaries and a secretary : 
this court has also the charge of the property of those who die in-^ 
testate, gives notice to the heirs of the deceased,, and makes a pro- 
per division of. the efiects among them. 

From these well regulated laws, it is reasonable to expect, that as 
soon as a general peace among the European powers shall be 
re-established, and some regulations made respecting St. Domingo, 
for the purpose of preventing any dangerous consequences from 
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thence to.tbe other colonies, many rich planters will retunit and 
thereby contribute to raise Surinam to a highly flourishing state. 

I must inform you, my dear sir,, that therQ.is no regular packet 
established ^rom Barbadoes to this country; there£:»*e sometimes 
two or three mails from Europe, sent by the way of Barbadoes, are 
lying together, till an opportunity offers of conveying them here 
by a trading vessel, and then they are sent altogether. By this 
you will perceive that sometimes not only* the letter, but all the 
duplicates, may be lost at the san\e time, if such a vessel should 
meet with any accident, or fall into the hands of a privateer. I 
do assure you this mak^ me of\en very udeasy, when I hear of a 
vessel bound to this colony being taken. For my part, I shall keep 
a copy of all the letters I write to you, and should some be lost, you 
will see, at least when I return to Europe, that I kept my promise 
in writing all the particulars which rn^ht prove interesting to you. 
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LETTER IX. 

Joumty to Blttebergk. — Canal for a Communication between the Suri- 
nam and Saramacca^ — Plantation on the latter Rivet. — Land on th^ 
Banks of the River Surinam. — Method used in this Colony for the re- 
covering exhausted Land. -^Cultivation of Coffee — of Sugar — the Co- 
coa Tree.— Imitation of Chocolate made from other Kinds of Fruits. 
— Arrival at the Plantation Bluebergh. — Search for Mines. — 
Treatment of the Negroes. — Behaviour of a good Director. — Military 
Post Victoria. — Plantation V Hermitage. — Visit to the Village of the 
Bush Negroes. — Description of them.-^Invitation to this People for 
a Dance at r Hermitage. — Method of dancing. — Musical Instrw- 
ments. — Conclusion of th^ Ball. — Departure from I 'Hermitage. — 
Return to Victoria and Bluebergh. — Plantation ofReancour. — A 
new Species of Coffee Tree indigenous to South America. — Return to 
Worlsly Jacob. — Plantation of Aucka^ where Peace was concluded 
with the Bush Negroes. — The Origin of those Negroes at Surinam. — 
Ravages committed by them in this Colony. — On the Security of this 
Country from the$e Negroes. — How to make the Indians more us^ul 
to the Colony. — The Arrawoukes Indians. — their Villages-^Houses — 
Furniture. — Attachment to their Wives and Children. — An improved 
Indian House. — General Character of the Arrawoukes Nation. — 
Their good Disposition — Faults. — Capable ofCiviUzation above other 
Indians.-^The Village called Jews Savannah — Description of this 
Place— of the People. — Visit to two Indian Villages^ — txm Planta^ 
iionsj Toledo and la Recontrc-^Great Hospitality of the Planters at 
Surinam. — Return to Paramaribo. 

My Dear Sib, Paramaribo^ May 8- 

I HAVB had the pleasure (Staking another journey, and that into 
the interior parts of the cokmy of Surinam* Mr. S. with whom I 
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made the tour to the Cottica creek, observed^ that he never had 
been at Bluebergh^ and therefore asked me ivhether I would make 
a party with him? The plan was soon arranged»and on the twenty- 
first of last month we set out ip a very handsome barge. In rowing 
up the river Surinam, at the first plantation on our right we passed 
A canal which has been made for a communication between the 
river Surinam and that of Saramacca : on the banks of the latter 
are many new plantations established. I had been twice on this 
river, but as it was in the company of some gentlemen who are in the 
mercantile line, their business obliged them each lime to return to 
Paramaribo in the course of two or three days. On the upper part 
of the river Saramacca, the settlements are plantations of wood, but 
towards tlie mouth of the river it appears that a good deal of rice 
and Indian corn h cultivated, which sell extremely well at Surinam. 
The canal which joins the Iwo rivers^ to save expense, has been cut 
into the Wanica cteek, which proceeds from the Saramacca ; but as 
this canal is cut in a zigzag manner between the boundaries of the 
plantations, the heavy rains often wash down quantities of the earth, 
particularly from the angular points : besides whiclu the tides are 
hindered thereby from passing freely and rapidly through the chan- 
nel, in consequence of which^ this earth is left to accumulate, 
and fill up the canal; wherefore at present the heavy laden 
boats, except at very high water, find a great difficulty ,in passing, 
and those who suffer most by the inconvenience are very anxious 
to have the canal altered, and made straight But as for the 
completion of such a work many planters must send their negroes 
tp labour in cutting the canal, the desired undertaking meets 
with great difficulty; besides, the owners of those plantations 
through which the straight line would lead, and whose fields are 
highly cultivated, will, of course, ask now a considerable indem- 
ni^cation, for their land. I never could learn whether the. land 
lying along the coast between the rivers Surinam and Saramacca 
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has been examined to see if it be good for the cultivation of cotton, 
as its situation might naturally lead one to eipect : but it seems it has 
not. Now, if some persons were sent properly to investigate this 
part, and they should find it to possess all the qualities for the 
growth of excdient cotton, the project for a canal might be im- 
mediately carried into effect, and the land here only given to such 
persons as would contribute towards the execution of it; which 
would favour also the communication between the colonies of Suri- 
nam and Berbice. At the end of the present canal, where it com- 
municates with the Wanica creek, is a military post, and here is 
also a country inn, the only one in the colony; this inn, however, 
is but seldom visited ; and as the landlord knows that it is only 
chance, or some particular accident, which brings a traveller to his 
house, he thinks himself entitled to charge most exorbitantly. 

ITie next day, which was the twenty-second of April, we arrived » 
at Worlsly Jacobs, where there is a quarry of stone belonging to 
government, and the only one: that is worked in the colony: the 
stones are blown up with gunpowder by negroes, then loaded in 
carts drawn by oxen, and brought to the river, from whence they are 
conveyed to Paramaribo for laying the foundations of houses. The 
negroes employed here in the stone works do not labour harder 
than those men who follow a similar calling in Europe. 

The director assured us government .had no profit from this 
place; but that it is kept on merely for the benefit of the pviblic. 

We continued our journey very easily. The tides in these rivers 
flow five hours and a half, and ebb six hours and a half. The 
spring tides are twice a month, at the new and full moon ; the 
tide runs at the rate of about seven miles an hour, and as we only 
pursued our course by it, our boatmen in these short stages were 
not in the least fatigued : they are eight stout negroes, who sing in 
chorus all the way. Our barge is the same that we had in our first 
e^cursioot 
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•fhe hbtA&ti of the river Surinam, which were coltivated much 
eartier than those of Commewyne, do ooi, however, appear quite so 
pleasaht, as mufch of the land is become impoverished by the cob- 
tinual planting of many successive yeare, so that it now foils to 
produce good crops. *tht method here of strengthening and im- 
proving it is as follows. The land is encompassed with a dam to 
collect the rain water and keep it upon the field ; upon which 
bushes soon begin to grow, and it returns to its former wilderness 
state: this ground is then called Cappewirry, to distinguish k 
fi-om quite new land, which is termed Bere-bere; and in the course 
of ten years the land becomes as fertile as befbre. I could not hdp 
^emarkiug, that it was a pity to turn cultivated land into a waste 
again, and tbub to lose for ten years the benefit of it ; besides, 
changing it to an aitificfal swamp, if I may be allowed the exv 
preision, must make the surrounding country very unhealthy ; and 
Wheu it is considered how many acres of groand aie constancy 
reduc^ to cappewirry in all the difierent plantations, it must very 
much tend to prevent any further imim)vement in the salubrity of 
the air. I asked, therefore, whether it would not be much better to 
manure the ground with cattle, as I had seen dt>ne at Martinico 
and Barbadoes ; for though it would occasion them more trouble 
and expense, yet the profit, by having the tise of the land so much 
sooner, would fully recompense them. I was an^swered that cattle 
here was too scarce for this purpose ; and that, as. it b, when any 
oxeu are killed by the tigers on the plantations, the owners of 
the pTantations who live in Europe will not befieve the fact, 
aud therefore refuse to supply the losss by purchasing any mom 
cattle. 

Most of the plantations on the river Surinam 'produce coflfee 
and sugar; and as you want not Jhe description of the tree which 
i^imishes your, favourite dish, nor of the sugar catie, Dr. Fermair 
and Captain Stedman having both given already an account of 
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l&etBf I shall odly take upon myself ta titaSte a^fe^ obserfti* 
tiom not mentioned by those geodeiAen. The coiee at Surbiara, 
is sttfierad to gion id three stems from the root, a&d when one of 
them does not produce pknty of berries, it is o«t away, ami iLhe 
}s&fBt shoot in appearance nearest the root is allowed to gtow iM its 
rooniw Tbe trees ase not peraiitted to grow higher than about five 
feety so that the negnes can rery easily pluck the berries^ for gathev- 
ing wlflch there are two seasoas, the one ilk May or the beginoing 
of Jane, and the other in Octpbw or tbe beginning of Notember«^. 
I have to observe, that they often pluck the berries of unequal ripo- 
xness^ wbicfa must greatly injure the qwaliiy of the coffee. It is true, 
when the coffee is washed, the berries Which fioiA oo the water 
me separated from the others ; but they are only those of the wont 
qwdity, mt broken pteoes, while the half ripe beans rcDiain at the 
bottom with the best« Now in the descriptteiK which travelleiB in 
Arabia giro of the method of gathenng coffee thefb, it is said that 
tbe tree is suffered to gvbw to its natmal height, and the berries ase 
gathered by shaking the tree and making them fall on mata placed 
for tbem. By this way the Arabians gather only the bea;iB perfectly 
ripe at the time, and which must giro the cofiee a moire dehcate 
flavoui^* Happening to mention this circamstanoe to a director, he 
replied, that too much time would be lost in gathering all the ber- 
ries from the trees by this method, and therefore the further pfepa* 
ration of the beans would be too much retarded. Not being a praiC- 
tical planter inyself, I am not able to judge how far it might be 

* A tree will yield each time on an average from one pound to a poantf and a halFbf 
coffee when pulped and perfectly dried. An acre of land' planted wtth cbfiiee> when 
favoured by tbe wentber, becomes more profitable tfa^n when it is pfkited^ with sugitr- 
canes ; but its crops are always very precarious^ as the blossoms and ev^n the berries 
are sometimes damaged by the heavy rains'^ which are much less injurious to sugar- 
canes; whei'efore a planter feds himself best secured in hid revenue aft soon he id Me 
to cultivate theib both. • t < 



done without safferiog the inconvenience. It is certain that by 
plucking froni the trees the negroes cannot pay the lottention 
necessary to get the ripe ones only, as the berries are soorietinies 
quite red on one side and in an unripe state on the other. 

For all that you may have read of the fine appearance of a co£ie 
plantation, the sight of it would far surpass your expectation; no- 
thing can exceed the beauty of the walks planted with coffee trees, 
from their pyramidical shape, and froni their glossy dark green 
leaves shining with great brightness, amongst which are hanging 
the scarlet coloured berries. 

A field planted with the sugar-cane, by its very vivid green colour 
presents a picture of the beautiful season of an European spring; 
there is no vegetable, of which various kinds of animals are so food 
as the sugar cane, and instinct leads thnn in general to the most 
nutritious and agreeable food. It is observed that the negroes 
themselves, in the time of making sugar, though they are obliged to 
work very hard both by day and night, grow fat by the nour- 
ishment of the juice which is then allowed them. Indeed many 
physicians have attributed the decrease, and almost entire disappear- 
ance of the leprosy in Europe, to the great general use of sugar.* 

The sugar mills here exceed in importance by far, those which I 
have seen in Barbadoes, as they have the advantage of being 
worked by water; but they only- work in spring tides, and during 
the continuance of one spring tide they will make fifty hogsheads, 

• At Surinam^ in the fertile soil^ the sagar-caDe can be cut^ or, at it is called 
ctopt, for five or six jears from the same rootj before it is necessary to plant again ; 
which is done by first preparing the land with a boe^ and then takieg the top-joints 
of canea and placing them longitndinally^ about two or three inches deep in the 
ground^ during the rainy season ; they will shoot and come to perfection in the course 
of fifteen months^ and are then about 7 or 8 feet high aod from one to two inches 
in diameter ; the principal care required, is cutting off the withered leaves, and 
plucking out the surrounding weeds, till the cane is come to ita maUrity^jvlien it 
changes ita bright green colour into a light yellow. 



ea/ifa weigbiog tlreke bUndred pounds ojf togar ; §^oh a mill widi 
^ boiling bouae, coppers^ and machiDetjr, is estimated at froDi 
aerentj to eighty thousand Dutch florins : but mills of so great an 
espense^ Me only built on plantations of two thousand^ or two 
thousand five hundred acres, of which four hundred are only culti- 
Yated at once, three hundred planted with sugar thanes, and one 
hundred allotted to the maintenance of the negto^^ Ivho cultivate 
thereon bananas, yams, &c. l^e whole population <^ negroes on 
fluch a plantation consists of about three hundred. 

There are also several cacao plantations. The trees are left to 
grow to theif natural hei^th^ which is about that of a cherry tree ; 
their leaves resemble those of the broad-leaved laurel, and are of a 
dark green ocdour ; the fruit in shape resembles a leraon^ but is 
rather more oval ; it is at first green, and when ripe, yellow. It is 
said that there are some trees which produce above two hundred, 
each containing about ttventy beans or nuts. The fruit' not 
only proceeds from the branches, but even from the- s4em ; and 
ibeiugh there is always ripe and unripe fruit, it is only gathered 
twice a year. The chocolate is here in general of an infe- 
riof quality, known by its dark brown colour, and rough taste ; 
but the superiority of the cocoa depends principally on the soil 
where the trees are planted. Having read some time since, that the 
eoeoa nut when prepared in the same way as the cacao, made a 
fine chocolate^ I had k doee by my own order, and under my own 
inspection, by a person who well understands it ; but the beverage 
was very indifferent, and nothing equal to the real chocolate. 

We were now far advanced on ouf journey when the tide 
turned ;* on which Mr. S. tokl the row^4 that this was quite 
unexpected to him, as he had never been here before, nor had he 
any acquaintance where we could stay the night; and as the plan-* 
tation of Bluebergh was not far o^ he hoped they would not be 
discouiragedy or feel any unwillingness in rowing a short distance 
* A circQBUBtaQce which happens here during the floods of the rainy season. 
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against the stream, and he would give them a dance when they 
arrived at Bluebergh. The rowing against tide or stream never made 
any dilBS^ence when Capt Stedman was at Surinan ; but of late the 
planters, from motives of humanity, have discontinued this practice, 
and we should not have required it, but have been provided with 
a letter to enable us to procure a habitation for the night, had it 
occurred to Mr. S. that the tides would fail us here. Our negroes 
gave no answer, but their eye-brows were knit; their foreheads 
became very much wrinkled ; and they looked at each other with 
very expressive countenances. Mr. S. was engaged in conversation 
with a director who was accompanying us, but I could not help ob- 
serving the negroes, in whose humour a great alteration had evidently 
taken place. After rowing about ten minutes in the most profound 
silence, they began a song, which was not in the Surinam negro 
language, but in their own native African tongue, which of course 
was understood by none in the barge but themselves. The tune 
was harsh and the words short, as if they were oppressed by the lips. 
I looked attentively towards them, with a view of reading in their 
countenances the meaning of the song, not without some feelings of 
apprehension, as evening was fast approaching, and we were in a 
part of the country where the dwelling houses of the plantations 
were very thinly scattered, and the banks of the river were covered 
with forests, which, though appropriated to various plantations, still 
remained in all their native wildness ; added to which, we were at 
no great distance from the habitations of the bush-negroes, a cir- 
cumstance which appeared peculiarly important to me at the mo- 
ment, when I recollected the dreadful scenes that had taken place 
when these negroes first rose upon their masters. But their song 
was soon finished, and we shortly after arrived at Bluebergh, where 
Mr. S^ kept his word with them, and gave them a dance; and they 
became perfectly, happy. . Since my return to Paramaribo, I have 
been assured that the negroes here have obtained, at several times, 



iaforowliaQ of the revolt at St. Donrfogo from those who have 
gone as servants with their tnasters to Europe, vrhece tkej kam 
all that has passed, and nelate it agftia when thej return to the 
colonies. But it seems the negroes at Surinam have not had 
any such accounts of late, for the revived name of Hayti, by which 
3t. Domingo is called at present, is not known here amongst 
them. . 

The plantation of Bluebergh, or as it is dso called Bergendaal, 
is reckoned to lie above one hundred miles from Paramaribo, 
which distance is occasioned by the winding course ofthe river ; on 
the wei^m banks is situated the Bkie Momitain, which is said 
to be three hundred feet hig^, and on its summit is a very fiqe 
prospectt commanding all the Burrouodii^ country. At a great 
distance theve is a chain of higher m^untaiiB rtmning from east to 
wast, and far beyond appear a number of still loftier heights, 
towering to the clouds in the direction of F&vl 

It is in this part of the eoJooy where the researches have been 
made for mines. Soma samples of ore, which were reported to have 
been foui;Ml io 17Slf in the mnge of ni^Qtains situated on the 
upper part of the river EaBcquebo, induced some speculators to 
propose tp the society of Surinam^ in 1748^ a trial to discover whe* 
ther these mowitains coovtained any considerabie quantity of metals, 
^d of what kind. They aceopdin^y begah their researches at the 
Bliiebergh, and Mt the post Victoria; but the result of their labour 
was that they found a good eartkto make porcelain ; some iron and 
lead, and a few samples of silver and gold, but not suifScient to give 
any hopes of an adequate return and profit ; for which reason the 
imdertaking was ^entirely abandoned in 1^ course of six years, with 
which the inhabitants of Surinam were weli contented, as they were 
sensible that the growth of sugar, cotifee, and cotton was more sub-^ 
atantially beneficial to the colony, than the fullest discovery of 
silver and gold mines. 
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l^emansioii at Bluebergh is accounted one of the finest coontcj 
houses in the colony ; its situation is very pleasant ; before it is the 
river Surinam, forming a capacious and circular bason ; and it 
stands on a rising ground at the foot of the Blue Mountain ; the 
other parts of the scenery consist of a large plain, in which at a 
short distance are situated the negroes' houses, which are well built, 
and in so great a number as to form a considerable village. 

The negroes on this plantation having behaved remarkably well, 
and particularly by repulsing several times the attacks of the Bush 
negroes, have obtained many indulgences. They breed a consider- 
able quantity of poultry, and plant a great number of vegetables, 
not only for their own use^ but tor sale at Paramaribo, where they 
dispose of them to advantage. They are also supplied with cloth- 
ing and other necessaries; nevertheless they are kept under propw 
discipline, and when they are guilty of a fault, the director consults 
the two black overseers, called in this* colony, Bastians, who are 
chosen from among the best behaved negroes ; and the punishment 
which they conceive the culprit to have deserved, is never increased 
by the director. This sentence is carried into execution in the 
presence of the other negroes, and they have never any reason 
of complaining of too much severity. 

/ This woody plantation is very considerable, consisting of near 
eight thousand acres of ground ; there are several gentlemen who 
have it in common, and as they are men of fortune, and of liberal 
understandings, they are particularly careful to procure a good 
director, who is allowed a considerable salary : his employers know 
that upon his conduct they have to rely, in preventing their 
negroes from joining the Bush negroes, who live in the vicinity ; and 
indeed the present director, Mr. B. is a very intelligent man, and 
is much beloved by the negroes. He told us that he was very sorry 
he could not go with us into the woods, to shew us the negroes at 
work, as the ground was at present overflowed with water* 
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Of the various sorts of timber produced in the forests of Su-^ 
rinam, you are already informed by Dn Fermair ; but duriog my 
stay here, I am making a collection of specimens of the different 
kinds, which I hope to have the pleasure of presenting to you, on 
my return to Europe. 

April 25. — ^We proceeded to Victoria, where an officer is sta- 
tioned with apiqketof black soldiers to guard the frontiers of this 
part of the cultivated land against the bush negroes. At Victoria 
there is a new director, who being but very little acquainted with 
the place, could give us no information. 

The next morning we rowed up the river Surinam to the Sara 
creek, and visited THermitage, a small woody plantation, the direc* 
tor of which is a commissary of the government, residing with, 
the bush negroes, w^o are at present in amity with the people of 
the colony. As we were going to one of their villages, we fiied some 
guns by way of announcing our approach, ^s we were informed that 
these negroes do not like to be visited by strangers without being 
previously advertised in this 'manner of their coming. At our 
entrance into the place, we found several of their chiefs in a high 
dispute among themselves ; one in particular, who had on a red 
worsted cap, and an old rusty sabre in his hand, seemed to be in a 
'very great passion ; but when we advanced nearer, their contention 
ceased, and we were well received by them. To conciliate their 
good esteem we bought several articles of them, as carved cala- 
basses, trinkets, &c. These negroes are without any dress, like the 
common slaves, though they have both shirts and trowsers, which 
are only worn by them when they make a journey- to Paramaribo. 
Their huts have a very poor appearance, consisting of a few poles 
driven into the ground, and united by palisades cut from a 
dwarf palm, which is called here the palisade tree ; the roof being 
covered with the leaves of the Indian corn* In the middle of 
the village was a larger hut, which was entirely shut up, and ihe 
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inside of which *^y would not shew us, alleging that il was used for 
reli^ous services; but thej may perhaps make use of it as a place 
for keeping a quantity of muskets and gunpow<kr. At this but 
they have also their palavers or meetings. There is nothing round 
this village indicating any cultivation ; however, it is known Uuit 
they do plant Indian com and sugar canes. These sugar canes are 
ifn general of a much larger size than those growing at the planta- 
ticNds, but the juice is of an inferior quality, owing to the nature of 
ibe ground on which it grows. These people live principally by 
hunting, and appear to be in good condition ; they are tall and stout 
made, and some of their women have really fine features. That we 
might see more of their customs, we asked them to come in the even- 
ing to THermitage to have a dance, which they readily accepted; but 
we took care not to invite too many, as we expected more from the 
neighbouring villages. When they came, according to the invitation, 
there was no alteration in the dress of the men, they appeared ia^ 
the same costume we had seen them in the woods ; but the women 
appeared in their full dress, having on short calico petticoats, white 
turbans round their heads, and strings of coral round the neck and 
arms. The dance had scarcely begun when another dispute arose, 
for the bush negroes found themselves bfffendcd by dancing in 
company with their brethren of the plantations, who, on their 
side, observed, that as their master gave the dance, they thought 
themselves entitled to the privilege of sharing in it. To put an 
end to this altercation, we told the plantation negroes that they 
might choose another place to dance in, and they should have 
their due proportion of the fare that was provided for the general 
entertainment. 

The dances of the bush negroes are much the same with those of 
the plantation negroes, except that they are more licentious. Among 
their instruments, which consist mostly in different sorts of drums, 
there was one in particular which I had not seen before t it was 
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mdde of diffinrent sonoding livoods cut into sereral stacks of yarious 
sizes, and laid upon tiro pieces of wood : this instrument is played 
with two little sticks, and was probably the original which gare rise 
to tibe dulcimer, as this again did to the more improved harpsichord. 
Our risitors became at laM very noisy and troublesome; they 
tnade to Iree with the rum which we had provided for them, as 
soon to ei^baust it entirely, and when they found there was no fresh 
supply, they took their leav^. The parties were from two different 
villages^ and the second was under the government of a female 
negro who goes by the name of Belle Mama, and it ought to be 
observed that her subjects were by for the tnctot decent in their 
behavioun 

L'Hermitage was the greatest distance intended for our journey : 
I couM not help looking towards those immense forests where so 
few travellers of civilized nations have yet penetrated ; what a trea- 
sure must there be hidden in all the varieties of the creation I The 
principal articles now cultivated in the colonies of America, sugar, 
coiee, and cotton, were known before the discovery of the New 
World ; and if we hme not as many valuable productions peculiar 
to America, as to Asia, it is only because Asia has been longer ioi^ 
habited by enlightened nations, to whom the Peruvians and Mexi- 
cans could not be compared ; nor can we expect that we shall 
make any great discoveries in this part of the world so long as the 
plai>t^^ think themselves only strangers here, intending as soon as 
they have made a fortone^ to emigrate again. But since the cacao 
and the indigo, together with so many valuable balms and most 
powerful medicines, have ali*eady been discovered in these regions, 
what may not bri expected of posterity, when men of varidus talents 
and of active minds shall have completely penetrated into these im-^ 
mense forests, hitherto unexplored ! 

We left THermitage April 28th, and as we had to pass by the 
village where the Belle Mama resided, we paid her a visit, and cofti^ 
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pliroented her upon the superior order in which she koeps her 
vassals. I had forgot to mention above, that this Belle Mama is far 
advanced in age. 

We dined at Victoria and slept at Bluebergh. The fine scenerj 
around us, together with the apparent happiness *^f^he negroes^ 
and the pleasant society of Mr. B. the director, contributed to make 
bur abode most agreeable. After staying here two days longer Mr. 
B. accompanied us part of our way home. 

April 30th. — In the afternoon we visited Reancour, which plants 
aticn is under the inspection of Mr. B m. We saw here a dis- 
tinct species of the coffee tree, indigenous to South America. The 
present tree was but newly planted^ and about the size of a peach 
tree. It is said that the fruit hangs in clusters like grapes; but 
the shape of the berry resembles tliat of ihe Arabian coffee tree, 
and is pf the same tast^, though a little more bitter, and whra both 
are mixed together are said to furnish a most excellent beverage. 
A promise has been made me qf a branch of this tree when in 
blossom, and another when the fruit is ripe. Perhaps by ingrafUng 
a branch of the Mocha cof{ee on this tree, a coffee of a superior 
quality might be obtained. 

. May 1, we spent at Worlsly Jacobs, the director being a par- 
ticular acquaintance of Mr. S. and he also accompanied us in a 
part of our journey home. 

The following day we landed at Aucka, a considerable plantation, 
where in 1761 peace was concluded with a large party of the:bu^ 
negroes who live in the vicinity of the river Surinamu £ver since 
that time these people have been distinguished by the name of the 
Aitcka negroes. The origin of the bush negroes at Surinam was in 
the year 1674, when by the treaty of Westminster,, the Dutch ob- 
tained possession of Surinam. Whilst the English planters were 
preparing to .leave their estates, a party of the negroes took the op- 
pertunity of (cicserting into the woods, and these fugitives were 
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afterwards joined by other raaaway negroes r and in 1718| when the 
French admiral attacked this colony, the Dutch governor was afraid 
that the n^roes would be carried offhand therefore he advised the 
planters to4»end them into the interior parts of the colony ; but when 
the danger was over those negroes refused to return to their planta-^ 
tions; and this was what might have been expected. They now 
became a most formidable enemy to the colony, and animated by 
their example, another alanping revolt broke out at the Cottica 
river in 1772, which spread devastation to the most fertile parts of 
the colony, and of which CapU Stedman has given a full description 
in his Narrative of the Campaign in Surinam* 

By the peace of Aucka, which the Dutch concluded with the 
bush negroes, the two most important articles are, the furnishing 
them with fire arms, and allowing them to come to Paramaribo to 
traffick. But with regard to the fire arms, it may be remarked, as 
they are of a very inferior kind, they soon get out of repair, to which, 
indeed^ the great humidity of the air in the forests of Surii^mma-' 
tarially contribute. The second article, which allows them to come 
to Paramaribo whenever they choose, is worthy of serious consi- 
deration. They allege thatthis is done only for the purposes of trading; 
but they have, in fact, a near connection with the colonial negroes, 
and it is ^id that a secret orcter actually exists among the negroes 
here in the colonies. This institution they brought first from Africa, 
and the principal rules of it are said (o consist in engaging tliemselves 
by a niost solen^n oath never to divulge then* mysterious transac- 
tions; to observe the strictest obedience to the superiors whom 
they have elected among themselves ; and to collect motiey for their 
common purposes. I have been assured by persons who are in great 
intimacy with female mulattoes, and who thus know more of this 
secret business, that there are numbers of negroes in Surinam who are 
embodied into the order. They give to tlie superiors whom they have 
chosen, fictitious names, in order to avoid discovery of their Irantac* 
tions. It appears also, that they coliect money as often as they find 



an opportunity; aiid it baddtod^timttfaoiigh the different Gtstooftbe 
negroes bold diffisrent meeting of their secret order, yet the princH 
pal rules are much the same in alL They exclude women from thdr 
society, but it is said, that even these have established amcmg tbem^ 
selves an order very much on the same plan. Now the buth negroes 
have it in their power, by their frequent joumeys to Parunaribo^ 
constantly to keep up a secret correspondence and cimnection with 
all the other negroes in the colooia. 

The number at present of the liush n^roes is very dififefoitlj 
stated; for in fact, it is impossible to make a just calculation of 
them, as they often separate into distinot divisions, and form aew 
villages in different parts of the forests. But what ever may be their 
numbers, they must in time become the most dangenous enemies to 
Surinam, especially if ever they should make a common cause 
with the plantBtion negroes for the purpose of attacking the colony^ 
But the inhabitants of Surinam seem perfectly casreless andindifl^ 
eat to their situation in this respect, and like those who euitivate 
the fertile crust upon a volcanic soil, th^ are not troubled with 
the thoughts of the danger till they are sudd^ily akumed by the 
dreadfureruption. 

This insensibility in the people of Surinam is certainly unpardon^ 
able, as they have in reality the means of preventing the danger, 
by entering into a new treaty with the bush negroes, oflering to 
furnish them with more articles of provisions than they do at pw^ 
sent, with an express condition that th^ should keep entirely dear 
from the cakivated parts of the colony ; and declaring, that as they 
were now become a separate and free nation, they should be 
treated as such, and that the commerce with them must be car- 
ried on as is customary with their paitent states in Africa, There 
might also be ^ place in the forest determined on, where they could 
meet at a icertain time of the year, and* receive those articles which 
had been promised them, and where they likewise could bring 
what articles they might have for sale; and where the merchaats 
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of the colony might come to barter with them ; but for idl 
other kind of business with the colony^ they should send a com- 
missary, or consul, appointed to reside at Paramaribo ; and if they 
ventured to come themselves, without a particular brder ffora 
the government, they should be lodced upon as spies, and treated 
as such. Should they not like to entirely break the connectioo 
with the white people, there is then another proposal fi>r them^ 
as they still preserve the customs of, and shew an attachment to, 
their native country, if they liked to cetum there again, they 
should be sent over to Africa ; and in order to give them a fair 
trial, they might choose some among themselves to be sebt wet 
first and inspect the country, and if they approved, the rest could 
embark to follow them. The negroes at Si^ra Leoiie are de- 
scribed to be very happy, and some df the hush negroes migJiC 
be sent there also, and if they preferred that place, they could 
be conveyed thither, and a settlement provided for thfem; there 
would then be no suspicion between them and the while peopIe,c 
therefore a free and liberal commerce lAight be carried t)n b^twetti' 
them. Supposing that all did not like to teturn to Africa, yet the 
colony would gain much, if the number of bush negroes was cdnsi^ 
derably diminished, and the rest seeing themselves greatly w^aikened 
by the emigrating party, might at last wish to follow them. 

There is another circumstance, which might be turned to ad- 
vantage in saving the colony against ihp attacks of the rebel 
negroes. The native Indians who have frequently assisted the 
colonies of Surinam, and Berbice, when requested by the inhabi- 
tants in their war with the bush negroes, have an high opinion of 
the talents of the Europeans, never take the part of the colonii^ 
negroes, and thoroughly hate the bush negroes; but their villages- 
have of late very much diminished in number, in the vicinity Of the 
cultivated part of Surinam, which has been occftoioned by sevieral 
contagious diseases. Now if some gentlemen were appointed^ to travel 



iiUo the more interior parts of the country, taking with them tliose 
articies which are most esteemed by the Indians, though of little 
value in themselves; and when they arrived at the villages of the 
Arrawoukes, who are the most useful among the Indian tribes, or 
at those of other tribes who shew a good disposition, to offer them 
presents, and assure them that these should be continued yearly, if 
they would come and settle in the vicinity of the cultivated part of 
the colony, or if they would reside there at least tlie greatest part 
of the year, and keep themselves always in readiness to assist the 
colonies, wlien obliged to take up arms against the rebellious 
negroes. The Indians, particularly when they are assisted by the 
Europeans, become very useful against the bush negroes, as they 
carry on the war in the same manner as the negroes do, and have 
a perfect knowledj^ of the different situations of the country, and 
the recesses of the woods. These; valuable allies, would be ac« 
quired at a very trifling expense to the colony* Though I have 
ofien seen the Indians when they came to Paramaribo, yet I havei^ 
only once been at an Indian village. We were now arrived at a 
creek, where there were several settlements of Indians ; in rowing 
up the rivulet, which was greatly shaded by large over hanging 
branches of trees, we soon arrived at the village. An Indian house 
is soon built ; it consists of four forked poles driven into the 
ground, perpendicularly, forming a large square, and framed 
by four poles of a less thickness, lying horizontally on the erect 
ones ; on these are placed other slanting poles, which form the roof, 
and are generally covered with trury lemesj* which are sometimes 
more than twenty feet long and about six or eight inches wide, of a 
strong texture, and will last without rotting a long time. The fur- 
niture of these bouses is agreeable to the simplicity of the building ; 
large pots of earth, which are made by the women, in which they 
keep their drink for coolness ; some other pots for cookery ; a few 

^ See the Approdix* 



caTabasses jto serve as plattis : a packaH, ora neat basket made with 
a cover, plaited so tight that no rain can penetrate it; and a ham- 
mock which serves them at day for a. spfa^ and at night for a bed. 
Those who carry on a trade with- the Europeans, have in general a 
small looking glass added to tlieir furniture. 

There were many Indians in thii village; but they had just re- 
turned from the woods, and were reisting on their hammocks* A 
Kttle Indian dog which I saw here, and very much resembled an 
Italian greyhound, I wished to purchase, and the owner asked me 
ten guilders ; but when I was going to pay him the money, his wife 
refused to deliver up the dog, ajnd the Indian receded from the 
bargain. I had another time an opportunity of witnessing the attach* 
ment of the Indians to their wives and children ; although this vir- 
tue has been denied them by many authors. On my first journey to 
the river Saramacca, which was with Mr. I. G. we dined with Mr. 
Ruekert, who has a plantation on this river ; an Indian family 
arrived there in a boat, and the Indian offered us several paf rots tt) 
sell, when I asked Kim if he had not any other animals to dispose 
of: another Indian who lives on the plantation,, and who acta here 
as a huntsman, became our interpreter, and said there .was a 
small sapajou* in the boat with the Indian family ; but that they 
would not sell it. Being a wet day the boat was covered with htge 
banana* leaves, under which the family had sheltered themselves ; 
but as I wished to know if this was a new species, I requested 
Mr. Ruekei*t, who well knew the Indian, to mjtke him understand 
that I did not want to have the animal, but only wished to see it ; but 
this the man repeatedly refused. At last, after much importunity 
on the part of; Mr. R* he went to the boat, and sometime after re- 
turned, leading by the hand his daughter, who might be about fuur- 
j teen years of age. Her head was held down, the little sapajou 
being about her neck, and by the other hand she was led by her 

* A kifld of monkey. Vid. Appendix. 
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mother. The Indian gave us to understand tliat this little sapiyoa 
was brought up by his wife and daughter^ who alwajs took it with 
them^ and it was remarkably attached to tbenit therefore he would 
not sell it at any price. During this discourse, the daughter seemed 
much agitated, and I was about tf> bki the interpreter tell her, 
that, I was determined to tdce the little sapajou, yet that I left it to 
her choice if she would likewise go with me ; but thinking that she 
had already suffered too much, and to which, most likely, she was 
very tittle accustomed, I made a sign to the father to take away 
the sapajou again, and then for the first time the Indian lass held 
her head up, and recompensed me bjr an expression of 'grateful 
satisfaction, beaming from a pair of very fine eyes« 

We went to a second Indian village, which was situated on a ris* 
ing spot of ground ; but the most remarkable object we saw there 
was an improved method of building, and perhaps it was the best 
Indian house in the whole colony of Surinam. It was built on a 
much larger scale than any of the other Indian habitations ; each 
side was formed 6f the palisade-tree, and the house was* a consid« 
erable heighth, and had a loft, which is quite unusual in other 
Indian houses, to which led a ladder, made like those used in 
Europe, and in going up we found several large mats, which were 
plaited in the same manner as the packall baskets, and many 
Indian water jugs much neater made than any we had seen befmie. 
We were now desirous of becoming acquainted with the industrious 
owner of this place, and found him to be one of the Indian chiefs, 
or, as they are styled here, captains, who had by the assistance of 
the Indians of the village built ^his house. He knew the Dutch 
language, having lived many years with a Dutch planter at Ber- 
bice ; but disagreeing with him at last, the Indian preferred re- 
turning to the woods of Guiana again, and to his own native tribe. 
Yet he was not unmindful of the improvements he had learnt, as 
that Indian was of whom the Abb6 Baynal has given an account. 
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Bo nol^ think that I favour the Indians ; for not onlj Mr S~hy— »» 
but also Mr. B— gh — en and Mr. S-— go; the two directors from 
Blueberg, and Worlsly Jacobs, who were in our company, were 
highly pleased wiih the improvements which, they saw here, and 
called it an Indian house of two st(Mrie» high. Besides^ as this village 
is so near the Jews' Savannah, lying upon the next creek to it, it 
can be very easily visited by any £iiropeaiis residing at Paramaribo, 
and they may find^ that, instead of exaggerating, I have spoken less 
favourably of this house than it really merits, when com^pared with 
the other buildings which the Indians erect in this country. 

The Indians who are mentioned in this letter all belong to the 
Arrawoukes nation, who are in every respect the best among 
the different tribes that have settled ia this part of Guiana. The 
Arrawoukes were never known to be guilty of the horrid custom of 
killing -their prisoners and devourii^ tbem» as is related of the Ca* 
ribs, with whom they were often in hostilities ; and gentlemen who 
have had the best of^rtunities. of getting information of the dis- 
position and habits of these people, have assured me that they are 
not addicted to acrime which the Abb6 Raynal has charged upon all 
the Indian nations, without any exception ; the Arrawoukes cannot,^ 
without injustice, even be suspected of this, as they are far from 
a state of bruti^ savageness, and still further from a degenerated 
stage of civilisation ; they thetefore are not so abominable aa to 6e' 
Mddkted t% the most disguatmg ^ ali wa^ 

Hie greatest feult of the Arrawoukes seeios to be am inordinate 
loudness for strong liquors,, though they generally drink wateiv 
and use spirits only at puUic festivals ^ but when they come- 
to Paramaribo, the greatest part of what they sell is exchanged 
for ruuH in which th^ then indulge themsel^ves, so far as to be- 
come completely intoxicated; but even then it happens that 
some among them ate quite sober,, and take charge of their 
inebriated brethren.; so that it .seems either there are some 
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/)f ttiem iviio ijbwt fitUolnjto thisrextfess, or that they get drudl^ 
iby »tuTn^. Notwithstanding- *1iq lob .greiit iacUiULtiQil 'for strong 
liquorBy ^bich the (Arfiaw0ukii9.' ^ve, in ahnttfon with lUl tb^ 
other Indian nations, jet in mother respects (he jcompiHrisDti li 
much in theur favour, las they p08SQs$ nore talentSj, ^nd^ it ifi 
to be msfaed that more :pnimwerptu\^mif^ Tbje 

^Moravians have lately engaged, in Uiis gbod Work ; but ^s J'hav^ 
not yet visited those parts of tlie country whbre tbe9e missioniu'ies 
'labour, I can give you no further account ofthenii or their success; 
bur I intend to visit them as soon as I can get an opportunity. 

Many inhabitants in this colony are of opinioHi, that the Indians 
in general do not evince sufficient genius and talents tb warrant 
any reasonable expectation of thdr improvement ; but the history 
of the world abounds with an^le pcoofis that among all nations the 
improvement of the mind bias gone on' slowly, and by. degrees. If 
we confine our view6 to Eurape only, how bng were the Gteeks ctod 
Romans civilized before any of the other nationa, emerge from a 
condition very little better than that of the present Indians in' Ame- 
rica. These Indians discover a considerable activity in their huntings, 
and they have given many prbo£i of surprising sagacity to those 
Europeans who have employed them in the war against the bbth 
negroes ; &nd they shew their mechanical genius in the constructinn 
of many useful articles, withoutthe assistance of tools made of metal. 
Their women in the working of cotton. ^lammocks, displlay equal skill, 
industry, and ingenuity; they take tip every. thread as is done in 
darning, and the hammocks whidi ihey make are really haivisonl^; 
there is therefore no want ofx^apacity jn these people ; but if there 
be any fault it will be upon their insiroctor, who ought oaca oaly 
to possess soimd judgment, in choosing what is noBt useful fbr 
the Indians to learn, but also particular talents in teaching them ; 
besides which he must be indued with uninterrupted perseverance, 
and a genet'otrs disinterestcxiaeis. ;" These are rare c)udliti^ to he 
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(bund united ia one person, and where it is the case, will such a 
man choose to go to the Indians and liva with them |a the wild fo- 
rests of Guiana ?-^The Portuguese and Spanish missionaries, it is 
reported, have- already m^t ip some pait^ of South America, with 
happy Success in their endeavours to instruct Uue Indians^ and have 
brought them, by their indefatigable zeal, to an industrious way of 
living, so as not only to foe useful to themselves, but olthp greatest 
service to the European settlers. 

We rowed from this Indian village to the Jews' Savanna, which is 
reckoned from Paramaribo about sixty miles, though the distancq 
by land is supposed to be only forty ; but there is no carriage roads 
direct from the town hither. This place is considered as the most 
populous village in the colony : the Jews have here a large syna- 
gogue, besides their principal schools 9nd a kind of college. 7|;ie 
Dutch government wishing to invite the rich Portuguese Jews, and 
particularly those who had before settled in the Brazils, to fix their 
residence at Surinam, granted them all the liberty and rights of the 
odber nations here* When they first settled in Surinam they 
engaged much in agriculture, but they have since found that their 
talent for speculation succeeds better in tjbe various branches of 
commerce. Of this subject, however, I shall /speak in another 
place.. . . .-' 

After the two directors had departed, Mr. S. and I went to 
two other Indian village^, the way to which led over an eminence 
covered with a multitude of different species, of shrubs* but when 
we canjce to the first village, there wa^ not a -living creature to be 
found in it Our guide then brought us to another, whichjponsisted 
only of a few huts, but we s«.w no male Indians here; some pld 
.women were employed in cookery^ while, two yopng feniafles were 
occupied in making a new quejou, the only dress they wear, con- 
sisting of a blue riband which forms. a sash) to^ which an apron 
is attached made of cotton, about eight inches long and six inphQs 
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wide; the youngest of these Indians was putting upon a string di^ 
ferent coloured beads, and gave them to the eldest as an ornament 
for the apron, which was so very small that it might well bear the 
celebrated device of the garter, «* Hdni soit qui mal y pense T The 
good old matrons seemed greatly alarmed at our approach, pro* 
bably, more particularly, as their consorts were absent ;• thereforet 
to quiet their apprehensions, we immediately took our leave of 
them. 

The military road which separates the cultivated part of the co- 
lony from the forests, and has regular stations or posts at certain 
distances, at guards against the bush negroes, leads by the Jews^ 
Savannah, which is protected by one of the posts, this place having 
formerly sufiered much by the incursions of these negroes, as well 
as many other plantations of the Jews, to whom the rebellious ne- 
groes bore a particular hatred, and exercised towards them great 
cruelty. Here is likewise a fine well of clear water, which has a dight 
mineral taste. The Jews' Savannah is the first coasiderable rising 
ground in going up the river from Paramaribo, and conmsts of a 
chain of high sand hills, and the situation of the village is consi- 
dered very healthy. We went firom hence in the evening to the 
Flantiation de Scanzo. 

May 3.— We visited Toledo, a sugar plantation, the mill of which, 
it is said, when worked by four mules, makes as much sugar as others 
will do that require eight mules. It was mortifying to us not to 
find Mr. O. the owner of this plantation, at home; and we formed 
the greater opinion of him from the friendly reception which we ex- 
perienced on the part of hb domestics, whose conduct^ in, general, 
may be considered as the rule by which to judge of the mannners 
/>f the master. ThemiU was not quite finished, but we were inform- 
ed, that the machinery being made lighter widiout diminishing the 
force of the rollers, gave rise to the expectajtion of great saving 
of expense in the keep, &c« of mules. This improvement must 
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he considered as of great importance^ particularly to those who 
begin sugat plantations^ and who do not vdnk to go to the expense 
of building water mills. 

V The next morning we stopped at la Recontre» as I had the plea- 
sure of knowing the owner, who resides in Europe ; he had sent' 
liis son otit to the c6Iony, to make some useful regulations ; he 
was a youth of a most amiable disposition, but not being properly 
acquainted with the nature of the climate, and unwilling to alter 
his method of living, soon fell a sacrifice, and died after a short 
illneiis. 

At noon this day we completed our voyage, and arrived at Para« 
maribo* It is but common justice to speak highly of the great hos- 
pitality which we experienced every where during the whole of our 
journey. Although it cannot interest you to be informed of all 
the different delicacies with which we were treated during out 
journey, yet as some of diese were dishes which never enter into aa 
European bill-of-fare^ I shall mention them without any further 
apology. 

A joint of boiled or roasted young sea cow tastes well, though it 
is difficult to describe by any object of resemblance with which you 
are acquainted ; it is sufficient to say that it is neither fish nor 
flesh. 

The tapir,* which is the largest animal of game in this country, 
has, when young, a flavour somewhat like veal and pork. 

Hie canny conny^ or the rabbity and the paca, which is the 
hare of Surinam, particularly the latter, are of a. most excellent 
taste. 

A fiicasee, or a pie made of an eguanna, is very delicate. This 
is a lizard about three feet long : its colour is a beautiful light 
green : it does not live, like the other lizards, upon insects, but 
soldy upon flowers and the blossoms of trees; it is a very dean 

• See Appeodix; 
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animal, ancj tliose who are fond of turtle can have no dislike to this 
dish. The eggs of the eguanna are superior to those of a fowl 
or a turtle. 

The palmwonrow is b caterpillar about a finger's lengthy and of the 
same thickness; it lives on the sap of the palm tree; and when 
roasted appears in form like a small sausage. The taste is Hke 
that of delicate marrow, and without any flavour of so many 
different sorts of spices, which Captain Stedman has ascribed to 
it; and, therefore, I suppose that either those which he eat were 
of another species, or else that the spices were put into ihem^ which 
I desired not to be done with mine, as I wished to have the real 
taste of them, knowing that the people here season all their dishes 
very higTi. 

A broth made of parrots is also esteemed by many, but the flesh 
is used no other way, teing too coatse. 

Biit it must be observed, that all these dishes are rather served oa 
the table for the curiosity of foreigners; there is, besides, plenty of 
venison and other kinds of game. 

Some of tlife Europeaii settlers here, who live much in the woods 
by hunting, will eat, as the Indians and negroes do, monkeys knd 
tigers ; but the first has much the appearance of a child, particu- 
larly when dressed for a meal, and its great affinity to the humah 
species in all its organization^ excites the disgusting idea that there 
must be soine similitude in the taste of the meat, which of course 
creaites a natufal aversiori ta it. * 

\ The nwst general dishes, on the plantations as well ks in 
the town, consist of domestic animalji. The beef is not so good, 
' as in Europe; but this cannot be entirely attributed to thedimate^ 
as we had sonie very good upon one of the plantations. SJieep 
^ are Hot bred here, but those who are fond of mutton buy them, 
' as opportunities occur, from the captains of vessels. Goat's meat is 
here very good and plentiful, since they never have less than three 
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t)r ibqr kids at a time. The poultry is most excellent, particularly 
the Muscovy ducks, the turkies, and capons. The rivers abouncl 
^vith fine fish, of which the planters can be supplied when they 
fdease« There are also plenty of land turtles and crabs, and in some 
seasons sea turtles are brought to Paramaribo. The oysters which 
fasten themselves upon the branches of the mangrove tree at high 
water, and remain there when it falls, are small, and not of so good 
a taste as those of Europe. The wines most used here are Claret 
and Madeira. The dessert consists of a variety of the finest fruits, 
which I shall not particularize in this place, as you have already the 
.description of them given by Fermin and Capt. Stedman. But one 
remark is necessary: it has often been pretended that the pine 
apples which are raised in Europe in hot-houses, are better than. in 
the country of which they are natives : this is correct only in some 
instances, and depends entirely on the rearing them, to which the 
European gardeners are very attentive, while in Surinam the pines 
are in general planted as quick-set hedges, with little regard whether 
the soil is proper for them or not ; and they are often gathered with- 
out considering whether they are in jel state of perfection or not. 
There are three different species of the pine apple ; one is very 
oval, about twelve inches in heighth,and of a yellow colour, but its 
taste is extremely watery : a smaller sort of the same colour is of a 
better taste: but the third, which is of a reddish colour, is of the 
finest flavour of all, and most likely exceeds the best ever grown in 
Europe. 

The sapadilla apple is also reckoned one of the most delicious 
tropical fruits, yet I thought the sweetness rather insipid ; but not 
long ago I received some from a gentleman's garden, who is dis- 
tinguished here by the excellence of his fruit. These sapadillas 
were far superior to any that I had before tasted : this sort was not 
only much larger, but also different in colour: — the others are of 

O 



H yellow 8ubMaboe» while these are reddish; their taMe gmi foe 
only compared to the finest sort of peaches* Tbey have only one 
fault, which is, that they cannot be exported, otherwise I should 
send you a quantity of them, that you might be able to judge wb^ 
ther I have spoken too much in their pmivie. 
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LETTER X. 

, On the Soil of Surinam. — A new Attempt to cultivate the Land htf 
European Labour ers.-^The Method of cultivating if by Negroes.-^ 
How to render the Labour to them more easy, "^-Regulations for tlieir 
Work — Meals — and Rest. — Their Provisions at 4he Plantations.--^ 
Attention paid them when sick.— Their Dress^ ^r. — Dances allowed 
them.-^— Correction. — Newly arrived Negroes trained to arms. — Re^ 
flection on the severe Execution of the Negroes. — The increase of 
Creoles or Natives at Surinam. — Preference given them to the Negroes 
brought from Africa^ and Encouragement to those who bring up 
Children. — Care of pregnant Negroes, and of both Sexes when old.^^ 
Happiness of the Negroes depends on the Masters temper. -^Proposal 
for increasing it. 

My Dear Sir, Paramaribo, May «• 

In the letter which I wrote to you on my journey to Blueberg, 
I mentioned that the sug^r canea which the planters cultivate are 
not of so large a size as those cultivated by the bush negroes^ but 
that they yield a better juice. This difference is owing to the land 
of Surinam, which consists chiefly in a rich black garden soil : the new 
land is too moist for a good produce of sugar and coffee, therefore 
the planters for the first two years use it for provision grQund, which 
l^e bush negroes never attend to, but plant their sug^r iu new 
groMud* About eighty miles from the coast, in the more interior 
part o€ the colony* the land becomes higher, and is partly mixed 
widi sand, i4;^ers^peF6ed with^ rich, valleys; however, for want of 
populatia&p the^: places vg not yet cultivated. 
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An attempt vas mac^ by the Dutch goverament a few years 
ago, to cultivate the land by Europeans ; and a numberof German 
husbandmen^ particularly from the Palatinate, were engaged, and 
sent to Surinam, where land was given them without any expense. 
But just as these industrious people had begun to labour, they fell 
a- sacrifice, to the climate^ now if, instead of engaging them to 
cultivate the ground, the government had ordered some savannas to 
have been cleared by the negroes, then given this prepared land ta 
the new European colonists^ supplying them also with a stock of 
cattle to increase the breed, and thus to have afforded a supply to 
the colonists of butter and cheese^ which at present are frequently 
scarce, thqa it is possible that these persons would have become 
inured to the climate^ by employing them in this kind of farming, 
which is not so fatiguing as breaking up and first cultivating the land. 
Many of these persons might have rendered great service to the co- 
lony, and made fortunes for themselves, as butchers' meat and cheese 
sell very high in Surinam. From their increasing families good direc- 
tors might also have been chosen ; whilst at present the planters are 
often- obliged, by having no other choice, to trust their estates to 
newly arrived adventurers, who frequently ruin the plantations,, and 
treat the negroes most cruelly. 

With respect to Europeans becoming fit to cultivate the land in 
the tropics, it is not to be expected till some generations shall have 
continued to reside in the colony, when their constitutions will be 
rendered fit for the management of the different branches of agri- 
culture, as the negroes are at present. On the western coast of 
Africa, an easterly wind blows almost continually over an im- 
mense tract of land and burning deserts, and is consequently 
charged with a most scorching heat ; wherefore the negroes who 
are brought from that coast; when they arrive in the colonies, and 
while at work,.find a considerable relief from the refreshing sea 
breezes which prevail here. But agriculture in this part of the 
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world, i& not sufficiently assisted by the machines and tools of hus- 
bandry, which afford so much ease and convenience to labourers 
in modern times. Notwithstanding all that is said of the Euro- 
pean climate, which makes its inhabitants strong and active; a 
native even of the most temperate part of that continent would 
thinly \t a very great hardship, if he was obliged to cultivate as 
much ground, and in the same manner as the negroes here do, and 
without having any more tools than they have. The great labour 
of the negroes lies cliiefly in tiUing the land^ which is here per- 
formed Ijy lAQuke^ while in several parts of the West Indies they 
have begun to make use of the plough; and this metliod has been 
found very proh table, Tlicre can be no better land for ploughing 
than at Surinam, since the ground is quite level, and without stones 
to impede the share ; but unfortunately, the rich owners of estates^ 
who miglit profit by ti.e charge of introducing the plough, do not 
reside io the colony ; if they did and tried the experiment, I am per- 
suaded the rest of the planters would soon follow their exjimple. 

After the land is well prepared tor cultivating cotton, the negro 
whose business it is to sow it, makes holes in the earth with his 
finger, and drops into each three or four seeds ; but this operation 
is very injurious to the labourer, who is obhged to be continually 
stooping, and thus propels the blood to his head, which is also ex- 
posed to the full force of the ardent rays of the sun. Now I think this 
might be easily remedied. Let the negro have a stick of the thickness 
of his finger^ on which shall be fastened a small round piece of board 
as a stop, to determine how deep the hole shall be made ; then through 
a high hollow cane, put afterwards in the hole, let him drop the seeds 
without at all stooping, and cover over the hole with his foot.* When 
I asked a director whetlier this mode was not practicable, he replied, 
that it would not be sa well^ to render every kind of labour too 
easy to the negroes, other wise they might possibly lose their strength 

^ For a further illQstration, the reader it referred to the annexed plate. 
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lor YrtkvA of praetiee ; but tbis is cerlaiDly a most absurd aotkn^ as 
tkere will alwajfs be m huaban^rj some task where the streagth 
can foe exevciaed ; and In fact this method of sowing does nol require 
^njr stretigtb at alU ilioogb it is the nMtl painful emplojrment pet- 
ibrnned by Ike negroes. The cacao and the UMligp are likewise sown 
in tke same maimer^ but the latter is not much cultivated here, and 
very iorttmately^feii in the piepaiatioD for bringing it to the Fe<|iwed 
cokiur^ a6 it is necessary to pass ioto a state o€ putrifactMMmi Ike 
negroes, who are employed upon it frequeatly become iU, aad sonm> 
times die ; this business ought therefore to be exercised oalj by 
crimindby until ^ new method shall be discovered of extracting %he 
colour without the necessity of sufTenng the plants to faftt nto a 
putrescent state, which endangers the health and lives of Aose 
concerned in the process* Now, if agricultural utensils and more 
cattle were introdaced into this colony, the imported negroes wouU 
Jgnd themselves here,, better oflTtJbaa in Africa,, where their masters 
do not protfnire fov tikem these advaa^es« 

/Witk rei^ard to tlie hours of labour, the negroes at Surinam 
begin wonk at six, o'clock in. the morning, and coatimie %\]\ nioe^ 
wheft they are called off by tke bbwing of a shetU ^ breakfast^ for 
which half an hour is allowed ; then the signal is again given wiA 
the shell,, to return to work,, which lasts till twelve, then they are 
caHed ta diamer, toi which an hour and half is allotUsd; from- half 
past one they work again till six in the evening* r so^ tbat out of 
twenty*four bours, they have fourteen at lkietro^t> dtspMaf, as well 
as Sundays, and some particular holidays. Accanding to the lana 
c^ this country, a penalty of five bumlred guilders is levied upon 
any one who compels his negroes tu work on Sundays, and tkia re^ 
gulation may naturally be expected to be alitended bo^ since tke 
fiscal gets half the fine : aa exception b indieed madie foo the. sugar 
estates, as the times when the canes ave in perfection, and also the 
state of the spring tides, when the canes are to be pressed,, nuist be 
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irttended i»; but tfaen» the nc^groes have for every Sunday tbejr 
vofkp anotber day aUowed them in the week for their rest. During 
the gathering inx>f crojie of augar-caoes, they of^en work at night y 
but then dbis is done fegulariy and by tumt and a sufficient time 
is albwed them for rest. It is said that they like it, m the nights^ 
mne much cooler to work in« It ts farther obs^ved, that during the 
time of the sugar harvest, as it may be properly termedt the negroes 
are most <dieerful ; but of this I am not competeat to juc!^; for 
though X have s^en at several ticnes the whole process of sugar 
makifigt yet I never have been pneseot in the crop season, on the 
#ttgar estate^ 

As to the nourishment of the negroes on the plantations, by the law 
of this colony every individual is to receive evtry fortnight a basket 
full of tayes roots, and two bunches of bananas : a bunch contains 
«bout fifty bananas, which are in the shape of a cucumber, near a ^^ot 
Jong, and about jas thick as a large European carrot; and these the 
negroes preprare for their meals various ways. These two articles 
the negro is entitled to demand, and if he does not receive hi^ just 
portion, he may complain to the fiscal ; in consequence of which the 
.plantation is visited by two deputies,^ and if the. complaint is found 
to be true, the manager of the estate is punished. In addition to 
these articles, the negroes receive in general other species of vege* 
tables, as potatoes,.cassavy, &c. and frequently a portion of salt fish, 
and salt meat : but the best proof that the owners and directors do 
fiot neglect the negroes with regard to food, is manifested in the 
vigorous appearance of the negroes in this colony, which greatly 
jsurpaoses those Ihave seen in the West India islands; though it must 
be allowed tlmt this country furnishes abundantly inore means for 
the support of the negroes than those islands do, as the large rivers 
here abound in fish, which the negro with a hook can easily catch, 
and the master allows them a certain quantity of salt to cure them. 
The negroes are here very dexterous in making traps and snares to 
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•catch game in the woods ; besides, on many plantations they rear 
|)oullry, pigs, &c. which thry carry to market in town, and it is sard 
-that some who are good economist^ arc worth money. Every 
-considerate planter encourages his negroes, by allowing them a 
piece of ground ; and by this the negro becomes more attached 
to the plantation. Be&ides the articles of nourishment which are 
tillotted them, they receive when sick, extra Gongotecj made of the 
dour of banana, rice, soup, broth, and whatever the surgeon thinks 
proper for them. There is on every estate a black surgeon to attend 
the sick in common cases, and there resides also on every principal 
plantation a white surgeon, who has under his care several of the 
neighbouring plantations, as it is obviously to the planter s interest 
to have his negroes in good health. 

An European at his first arrival here is struck with tbe almost 
naked appearance of the negroes; but he will soon be made 
acquainted that it is often their own choice. They receive, 
according to the laws of the colony, and I have myself seen given to 
them on the new-year's day, blue checked cotton for shirts, &c* a 
jacket for the rainy season, a hat, a knife, some tobacco-pipes, and a 
tinder box ; they have given them besides in all well regulated plan- 
tations, every three months, a quantity of salt meat, salt fish, and 
-tobacco, for which last article tliey always evince a great inclina- 
tion, and are particularly pleased when they receive it. But as to 
cloathing, they seem well enough disposed to decline it altogether, 
thinking it rather an incumbrance, and therefore they only use it 
when they go to town. 

The female negroes receive on the plantation, a piece of b?ue or 
blue and white calico, to make their camisas, or shifts, which 
reach from the waist to thq knees ; but what they like most is a 
belt, a necklace, and bracelets of different coloured glass beads. 

On all well regulated plantations, there is given to the negroes 
a dance four times a year, when they have a certain quantity of 



mm : and the females obtain as much molasses or sjnipas they like ' 
to drink, mixed witli water. A good aod sensible master will never 
fail to allow these dances to his negroes, as they arc very fund of the: 
diversion, and it gives them fresh life and activity to go chearfiiUy 
to woj'k again; at those plantations which I have visited^ the ne* 
groes receive each of them a glass of rum, on their return in Uie 
evenings from their work. 

In Europe it is generally admitted, that there are situations in 
which it is absolutely necessary to keep up a very strict disciplincy 
particularly in the army and navy. Now it is evidently very dif* 
ficult, for the few Europeans here, to keep the negroes in good 
order, considering how very numerous they are, and little civi- 
lized : for even the free n^roes in the colony possess but little 
humanity ; as a prpof of which a European master cannot punish 
his negro more than by threatening to sell him to a free negro ; and 
how far our inetliod of reasoning respecting the negroes is often 
mistaken, has shewn itself in a new instance, which has happened 
since my arrival here. 

A negro regiment of rangers was formerly chosen from the plan- 
tations, out of those who had given proofs all their lives of a good 
character, and they behaved with great fidelity and bravery when they 
became soldiers; however, itwasfoimd latterly, that, fur recruiting 
the black troops, planters sold very bad-tempered negroes, and gave 
them a good character, in order to obtain a better price for them ; 
it was therefore resolved to choose recruits from among the fresh im- 
ported negroes, as it was thought they would serve much more wil« 
lingljf when they found that their destination had been to become 
slaves for the plantations, but that now they were hberaled, axui 
treated like European soldiers. But these negroes reasoned other- 
wise; and not contented with what had been granted them in their si- 
^ tuation, they wanted to be entirely independent ; and this they could 
have effected easily and without bloodshed, as the post of Orange, 
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where they were stationedy is on the frontiers of the woods of Guiana ; 
.but they murdered first their officers in a most savage manner^ rob- 
bed their quarters of every article, and then retreated into the forest^ 
after which they plundered the neighbouring plantations, and kid- 
napped the slaves wherever an opportunity ofiered. The commander 
in chief of the troops at Surinam, Brigadier-General H — g — s him- 
self pursued them with a detachment of regular troops in the 
woods with the greatest activity; but the rebels always found 
means to avoid an action with him ; and after a very fatiguing 
march for many weeks he was obliged to return to Paramaribo, 
without even taking a single rebeh But what was so very difficult 
for' the European troops to accomplish, a negro slave effected : he 
had been forcibly taken away by the rebels from one of the planta- 
tations, and having made him their slave, they treated him yery 
severely, as he related. The poor fellow however wished much to 
return to his former master; but was always strictly watched by 
the rebels; at last a favourable opportunity occurred ; the deserters 
began to wish for some female companions, and this negro told them, 
he had a sister and two other female relations at the planta- 
tion where he had lived, who undoubtedly would be glad to live 
with them if they had an opportunity of joining them. The deserters 
at first were very suspicious of accepting the offer of the negro; 
but at length they consented, and three of them resolved to go 
with him, assuring him at the same time that if he was guilty of 
falsehood or treachery towards them, he should lose his life. They 
went down the river in a boat, and had loaded jnuskets with them; 
but in the evening, when they quitted the boat to proceed to the 
plantation, the negro observed to them, that they would be disco- 
vered if they carried arms with them, therefore they had bet- 
ter conceal their muskets in the bushes, till they returned with the 
women. After some expostulation, and again threatening the 
negro if he was not fisuthful to tb^m, they followed his advice 
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and went to the p1aotation» where thej found in a hut the three 
girls, to whom the negro contrived the means of giving secret 
information of his plan ; they affected to agree to the proposal of 
accompanying him and his associates, rum was procured, and the 
deserters now thought themselves quite secure of their object; but 
when they became intoxicated, the negro went secretly to his former 



master, and told him ho^ happy be was in being able to return to 
the plantation again, and that there were three of the deserters 
whom he could easily take ; the negro's house was immediately or- 
dered to be surrounded, and the prisoners were sent to Paramaribo. 
After a confinement which lasted several months, during which 
they confessed that they had been assisted by some of the tribes 
of the bush negroes, one of them died in the prison, and the 
other two were executed. I was not then in town, but have heard 
that they were punished with all the severity which the ancient 
laws of this colony had prescribed for the offence. The intention of 
this severity is undoubtedly to hold up a terrible example to 
other negroes ; but as at the time of their execution, the culprits 
shew a great deal of contempt, and even brave the punishmt^nt 
that is inflicted upon them, it must have a contrary effect on the 
negroes who witness it Perhaps a better impression might be 
made upon the living, if the delinquents were only led through the 
streets with the greatest solemnity, and then executed in the 
4;itadel, without exposing their obduracy in a pubUc place, where 
the other negroes are liable to be powerfully afiected by their 
behaviour, and stimulated to similar acts, out of motives of resent- 
inedt. Now, if they had no opportunity of witnessing the bravado 
and contempt of death displayed by criminals, imagination would 
paint the execution much more forcibly to their minds, and the 
government again would be enabled to exercise more lenity in the 
mode of punishment for capital offences. 
But let me change the subject to one more agreeable, and consider 



the means of increasing thernatitre negi^es act cultivators of the colo- 
nial ground The planters jknow, b;f expedetice, how muchbettera 
creole-negro is than one brought from the- coast of Africa. The 
Creole shews more attachment to lafA xaaster, and he has learnt 
l^om his earliest days the custom of the country, and the true me- 
thod of labouring in the fields. It is ^evidently then the planter's best 
interest, and most conducive to his present profit, to encourage ma- 
i;rimony atnong his negroes, to which, indeed, due attention is paid 
in the prhitifpal estates. A negro receives for each child, even if 
it is not an year old, the same provision as he does for himself, 
"Which J to a fwnily of four or five children, is a very considerable 
advantage, especially as in this climate they are at no expense for 
cloathing. A female negro, when she becomes advanced in her 
^pv^ailt^y, has fm indulgenceinworking less, and when she is dcfli- 
vered is alk) wed to istay a fortnight at home; after which sfaepre* 
^nt§ her child to the master, and requests him to give it a name. 

But those owners of plantations who reside in town have found 
that thfefbmale negroes, during their absence, often miscarry, either 
^om the little care they take of -themselves, or from their not having 
'been sufficiently indulged in the article t)f labour ; on which ae« 
t^ount many of these planters, wh^oi their negroes become advanced 
in pregnancy, order them to town, and they remain under proper 
eare, in their bouses, till tteir delivery. By this means abortion has 
often been prevented ; and I have seen, on several plantations, a set 
of fine thriving negro children, who often come to the houses of their 
masters, and attach themselves to the family ; and frequent instances 
'have occtMTed,*\i^hen some of them have received their emancipa- 
tion, by^tiie* death* of their 'masters, that they have refused to accept 
it,' eipressfing their desire' to serve the son of their former master, 
knowing that they iMiouki experience' from'him the same kind 'treat* 
ment which they had receeved' before. It' is to be- observed, how- 
ever, that none^ the pkmtershere,' by^Vt their^endeavours,^have yet 
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been able to rear up as many negro cbiidren as tksimQnB^emtS&t 
of their pI^itatioiB necei%(ari1y Tequires. 

When the negroes on the plantation begin to be fet aitoii|Q«^ in . 
age they are no longer obliged to work in the fields, biAl ane^. employed 
in fishing, watching the ground, or in gaiidefiing,;.tiH they /become 
still older, and then they are entirely ^ roat 

An aged negress is employed in feeding jfirwls^ or aenvingJn tb* 
kitchen ; and, if she is of a good diqwskbciylhe care of lb»($;r9olj^ 
negro children is entrusted to her. 

Both sexes, when they grow old, particularly: wh^n tbey bnv^ /bad 
many children, are highly respected > by all .the olJaar negrQe^ipn^llw 
plantations, and are aho Esteemed iby. their masters. J M;^ |«^g 
myself, on diti^ntplantations, some ofitheae.veitecan negrofis^^b^ 
appear very contented ^and evea > cheerfiil. AH thes^ t|;i^ngBi }^mtg 
considCTed, I coD^Bss^tbat^the result of jatiy-ohdeirr 9^10^ 
diminished 4he prejudice which I bronghl; ^tth meifflcwft DiUtQpfo 
in Tespect to the situation of tbe negroes in the cKdoni^^. ihMmU 
indeed^'be acknowledged, that the ^ette of the.n^iToidAfMQdftc^ 
tirely OB the temper and disposition of diiemastar ; iQr,wkifa^c2,l»%R0 
fonnd the negroes happy on «oma pl^^ntations, I ha/rQ at times^ 
m my rusd walks, seen, and still theaird 4»g)TC o^ ihe 3e\eem corno 
tion of others. Though instances of such cruelties as CapC^&tediOftP 
has mentioned, and of which he has even given sonie drawings, are 
no longer known, yet in our times, when a great desire is shewn to 
see the laws of all the colonies amended, it were to be wished that a 
man of capacity and independence, like the late Mr. Howard, were 
engaged on a voyage to vi«it the principal settlements belonging to 
the dilSerent European nations, with a view of making the strictest 
investigation, what efkct the different decrees had there when they 
were first introduced^ what means have been employed to see them 
properly executed^ and what, in the course of many years, may have 
been the consequence of them ; and at the same time, he should 
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learn from those planters whose estates were in the best order^ 
and the negroes thereon if ell situated, of which he would find many 
among the difierent settlements, what means they have applied 
during their long . practice to attain that perfection? Then^when 
this traveller returns to Europe, and delivers to the legislatures the 
collection of his enquiries, with his own remarks and observations 
regarding the local circumstances of those countries, we might ex- 
pect to see a code of laws formed for the colonies, which would be 
of extensive benefit to them. 

Mr. Howard's object in his travels, was to find, by his researches, 
a better method of treating prisoners, whether for debt or crimes; 
and estimable as his intention undoubtedly was in the pursuit of 
this plan, yet the extent of the beniefit, and the immediate value of 
the service, which would be the consequence of such a scheme a^ 
is here suggested, would, I think, far exceed it; and the person who 
shall be found to carry it into efiect, will become the benefactor of 
incalculable numbers of friendless negroes, suflfering, in particular, 
by the severity of unfeehng overseers. At the same time, it should 
be observed, that such a plan might be entered upon^ and even 
completed, without forming any resolutions that might endanger 
the fortune or the personal «ifety of the many land ptoprietors in 
the colonies. 
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LETTER XI. 

Cmiom ofihelnhaintaHts of Paramaribo — Their general Occupations. 
'^People of Colour. — FVce Negroes. — The Slaves.— Indians. — Prin- 
cipal Language spoken in this Colony. 

My DbaE Sie, Paramaribo, October £7. 

In giving you the description of the customs and manners of 
the inhabitants of Paramaribo, I must tell you, that societies of 
femily parties are here but few, as most of the principal owners of 
estates^ who used often to reside in town, have left the colony, and 
most of the present residents are unmarried. These choose for the 
management of their domestic afiairs, housekeepers, who are, in ge- 
neral, women of colour ; but though they possess a great deal of- 
vivacity, yet their company cannot be interesting to other than their 
masters. 

A wealthy inhabitant of Paramaribo generally employs his time 
in the following manner: He rises at six o'clock, and, to enjoy the 
pleasantness of the morning, takes his breakfast under his pia2za, at 
which he is attended by a number of female negroes, and a boy 
who presents him with a segar-pipe ; during this time he orders the 
domestic concerns for the day ; then, putting on a light dress, he 
takes a walk by the side of the river, to see if there are' any new 
vessels arrived, and to converse with their captains. About eight 
o'clock he returns home, and till ten employs himself in business, 
then takes a second breakfast, which consists of tiiore solid articles 
than the first, and would be considered^ in Europe as a tolerably 
good dinner; after this he occasionally returns to business till about 
two o'clock, when he goes to a club, of which there are two principal 
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ones; here he learns the news of the day, takes some refreshment 
or cordials, and returns home at three to dinner, which is often 
in the society of his friends. Some have the same custom here as 
prevails in the south of Europe, of indulging themselves with a nap 
in the afternoon, but others rather prefer a walk. About six o'clockt 
after taking his tea, if he is not engaged in my dtbef eompaay, he 
again visits the club to play at cards or biUiardis^ and^b<Mit len he 
returns home to his supper, and Uien to rest. 

Several gentlemen who have a taste for music hold a concert 
almost every week, to which they invite company. Tkere is likewise 
a theatre here, and gentlemen, for their amusement, have given u» 
several representations ; amongst them were some very excellent 
performers* 

Besides the balls given by the governor and general in honour of 
some particular days, there are also subscription balls, where 
the colour of the dresses cannot afibrd more variety than the dif- 
ferent complexions of the company. 

The inhabitants who are born here of European parents, or the 
Creoles, shew, in their infancy, an early display of extraordinary ta- 
lents ; but they are like the fertile spil of the tropics, which, if not 
well cultivated, will soon be overspread with weeds. Some, who 
have the good fortune to obtain proper instructions, prove that they 
are capable of being brought up to any line of business. They 
possess a strong memory for learning languages, and they are all 
distinguished by the excellence of their hand-writing ; fencing thc^ 
learn well, as also the use of other arnas, and they shew a great deal 
of address in all bodily exercises. The people of colour bom in this 
colony possess much the same talents as those bora of European 
parents, and are well made. The women are remarkable for their 
fine figure, beautiful eyes, and fine teeth; but their dark complexion . 
admits not the rosy colour of the cheeks : the hair is crisped ; but 
the mestizos^ who are bora of an European father and a mulatto 
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woman, are a degree more remote from the negro ; and these persons 
are often so fair as to be hardly distinguishable from the Europeans. 
The quaderoons are still a degree niearer the Ikiropeans, all the dis- 
tinctions between them are no longer perceptible, and the laws them- 
selves give them the same rights as European*. They possess a great 
deal of vivacity in their temper, much natural wit,'and, it.is said, they 
are very constant in their affection* A curious custom prevails here 
^mong tlie free coloured women, who will sometimes challenge one 
another, when tliey are offended, before a tribunal of their own sex. 
They appoint a day and fix a place, which is in general a. handsome 
garden, where a large tent is erected, and in the evening is well lighted 
up. The lady who firdt gave the challenge is seated in the principal 
part of the tent, surrounded by her own slaves, and thoseof her friends, 
finely dressed. A circus of chairs is placed for the visitors. The 
lady (or to whom she gives the commission) sings a line containing 
part of her complaint, or some reflection upon her antagonist ; and 
this isrepeated in a chorus by the attending female slaves, and fol* 
lowed by other lines until it becomes a complete song, between the 
di£ferent parts of which there is a dance ; and the negro females ac- 
company the movements and mark the time with fruit-shells strung 
oa a string like beads.. This method of treating the dispute gives at 
least, to the adversary, a fair opportunity of knowing what is spo- 
ken of her, and, of cOurse^^ enables her to answer it. The next week 
she invites the company, when it becomes her turn to expose the 
character of her antagonist ; and this kind of alternate contention is 
sometimes carried on for several weeks,, during which they are vi-?' 
sited by some of the principal inhabitants, as the scene affords consi-^ 
derable entertainment. Sometimes, indeed, these females of coloui: 
will challenge a friend, in a frolick^ to airange such parties against 
one another, and a great deal of humour is then displayed, in which 
even the visitors are often not spared ; but to prevent any disorder 

Q 
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at such numerous meetings^ some of the police officers are al^rajs 
in attendance.* 

The free negroes are esteemed to be about equal in number at 
Paramaribo to the people of colour : they are handicrafts, such as 
blacksmiths, carpenters, taylora, shoemakers, &c. but they work 
extremely slow, and are very negligent, so that little dependance 
can be put in most of them. There is however a great difference 
between those who have been instructed in the Christian religion, 
by the Moravians, and the others ; and I have found by experience 
how much more their word may be relied on ; but in general all 
the free negroes are reported to be very idle, and will only labour 
just for a present subsistence. The negro slaves often declare that 
they are better off than the fcee negroes. In the songs which the 
plantation negroes frequently sing, there is one of a very lively tune, 
and is always accompanied with much laughter and mirth; the 
words are, MackareleSaneda, mackarele Monday, mackarele Tues* 
day, mackarele Alle^ay, &c. ; the meaning is, Mackarel Sunday, 
mackarel Monday, mackarel Tuesday, mackarel every day, &c. 
Seeing the negroes so very merry when they were singing this song, 
I asked them the meaning of the words, when one of them an« 
swered, '< Mastera, when we have good master, we find ourselves 
more happy than those free negroes are, and when we see one of 
them, we make him hear this, for they live upon nothing but mack- 
arel, whilst we other negroes have plenty of different provisions on 
the plantations/' Mackarel is a very cheap diet here ; and that 
the plantation negroes have some reason for their exultation, I am 
inclined to thinks as I have seen very few among the free negroes 
as strong and hearty in appearance as they are* 

The custom which the free negroes have of following their 

^ These meetings^ for[whicb the license from the fiscal must be obtained^ the people 
of colour call a Doo. 
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funerals, gives me art opportunity of observing them collec-* 
lively.* 

The number of slaves kept in the town are estimated, as I ob- 
served in one of my former letters, at eleven thousand ; they are not 
only employed in the management of the house, but. are also put 
out to different mechanics, to learn those occupations of which 
their masters stand most in need. But there is one method here of 
employing the negroes, which should not be tolerated ; some of 
the inhabitants, when they find a slave possessing sagacity, will 
make him a pedlar, or strolling trader, furnishing him with different 
articles, and leaving entirely the management of the business to 
him ; but he is obliged to pay so much per week to his master, 
who cares not what means he employs to obtain it ; now, when the 
man has been some weeks without selling enough for his regular 
payment, instances have occurred of his endeavouring to supply 
the deficiency by imposition; or even by theft, thinking that even 
if he should be detected, his master would, from a regard to his 
own interest, screen him as miich as possible from severe punish- 
ment. 

The great vivacity in the temper of the negroes is never more 
displayed than in their Sunday amusements; you know the lively 
play which is performed in the south of Europe, where one party 
shews with his finger a certain mimber, to which the other is to 
add with his fingers a number, and quickly to answer how many 
the number is together, which is performed with a great deal of 

^ Bjr the laws of SoriDam^ it is enacted^ that if a master wishes to emancipate a 
negro, he must first prove how the negro is to gain his future living; or to give him a 
bouse with som^ land attached to it; besides which the master must give security to 
the value of 3000 florins, in case the negro should become so poor or infirm, or other- 
wise as to'prove a burthen to the colony. Itisobserved, however, that the free negroes^ 
If hatever be their condition, at first, decline too often in their condition, particularly 
their posterity; but some who merit to be excepted fcom this reproach, [ know 
myself. 
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gesUculatioo ; but the ncgroM here have still a more lively game, cue 
'Of tbem makes with his feet, all the extraordinary figures that are 
possible to be invented, and the other is to imitate them instantly, 
trying who x:an tire the other most. They play also with balls, but 
^tH)t in the European oianner^ by turns, but he is considered the 
best who can first catch the ball; and being all of them constantly 
employed together, you may judge how ^tiguing this must be to 
the players. Ttie negro girls, while they are washing tlie floors of 
the houses, are frequently singing, and beating time to their merry 
song s,with the cloth with which they are at work. 

The creole-negroes, particularly the women, have in general 
a more cheerful countenance than those brought from the; coast 
of Africa, and though they cannot be compared to a beauty of a 
fair complexion, yet if a statue of a fine figured nymph exe- 
cuted in black marble can please you, then some of these sable 
femailes might likewise engage .your admiration. There are here, 
also some Indian slaves, but they are only allowed to be purchased 
when those Indian nations, who live on the territory of the colony, 
have been at war with some distant tribes, and have taken prisoners 
from them; the inhabitants of the colony who buy them, employ 
them only as huntsmen, or servants, as they are never used for til-, 
ling the ground, for though they are \erj active^ yet they dp not 
possess any remarkable bodily strength ; and besides they are in 
their disposition, rather of a melancholy turn. They sometimes 
feel an unusual eagerness to return to their own nation, but will^ 
not venture the passage, for fear they might fall into the hands of 
Indians, who do not belong to their own tribe, and thus become 
their slaves again, therefore they rather prefer to stay with their ^ 
European masters ; but then they soon fall into a decline ; grief 
and stupor end their lives. 

Much has been said in Europe lately of the Bishop of Chiapa, 
Bartholomew de las Casas, reproaching him that he was only the 
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advocate' of tkelndians, while he recommended substitutiog ne^ 
groes for them^ lo the colonies* At the same time much praise < 
is given to the Cardinal Ximene^, who was against making 
use of negro slaves, for cultivating the newly discovered world, 
though by this he ' has occasioned Icmger severe treatment of 
the Indians ; they were both men of great talents, and of most 
respectable moral character, but de las Casas knew better the 
different temper, and bodily strength of the Indians and the negroes 
from his own experience. This venerable bishop was not the 
defender of slavery, but he only gave it as his opinion, that if slaves- 
must be employed for the cultivation of the colonies, the Indians 
were less adapted for it than the negroes ; and I frankly declare 
that his sentiments appear to be just, not only from what I have 
myself seen of the Indian slaves here, but as it is so completely 
corroborated by the long experience of the inhabitants of this 
colony. 

The singular negro language whieh is spi^ken at Surinam, has 
its origin in the different changes that have taken place in the 
settlement. Most of the first settlers here were English, and the 
negroes therefore learnt a part of their language, intermixed with 
their own African tobgue, and words taken from the Portugueze ; 
ta which they afterwards added many of the Dutch expressions 
from their present mastei*s, but ending most of their words with 
vowels. This language, composed of so many others, has not a 
large vocabulary, but they make up the sentiments they wish to 
express, by uniting words as follow. Water is watera, but when 
they want boiling water they call it fire-water: talke, signifies 
speaking, but language is talke talke, &c. But as all the new- 
comers from Europe were anxious to learn this language, in order 
to be understood by the negroes, and as their children were of 
course attended by them, they learned it from them, by which 
means it is now become the common language of the colony, so 
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that frequently a long conversation is carried an by English and 
Dutch inhabitants in this common dialect, without the assistance 
of which they would not understand one another. The Mora^ 
vians have made a grammar of this mi^ed language, but they were 
obliged to coin many new words, for the purpose of conveying to 
their hearers an idea of the Christian religion. 
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LETTER XII. 

The Climate of Surinam. — General Opinion respecting it. — Dexterity 
of the Indians in hunting. — The wet Season, — Climate of Paramaribo 
rejecting Health. — How to improve it. 

My Dear Sir, Paramaribo, Dec. 29th. 

I AM not surprised that you still entertain so unfavourable an opi- 
nion of the climate of Surinam, since so many authors who have 
treated on that subject^ give the most melancholy description of 
it, and they were so far in the right, when they considered how 
piuch the first settlers suffered here ; but it is a general opinion in 
this colony, that the climate has changed considerably for the bet<- 
ter during these last twenty years, and the old planters mention 
diseases as very common among the inhabitants formerly, which 
are now no longer known. 

The great population of the colony, and the better clearing of 
the ground, has been the principal cause of this happy change. 
Formerly extensive swamps exhaled thick clouds of vapours, and 
being shaded by immense forests, the breezes had little or no power 
of dispersing them: so that in the time of the heavy rains, they 
tiecame stationary the greatest part of the year. But now a more 
serene atmosphere prevails. The year is divided into two dry and 
two wet seasons. When the sun is advancing from the tropic of 
Cancer, within twelve or ten degrees, light showers refresh the land : 
this begins about the middle of April, and increases till the middle 
of June, when the rains fall in torrents, and greatly surprise tl^ose 
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who have latelj come from the north of Europe ; but in the 
southern part, as Portugal and Italy, the showers are sometimes jea 
heavy, though sooner over. At the beginning of July these heavy 
rains begin to decrease, and in August the long dry season begins^ 
and continues till November. When the sun is approaching to the 
line from the tropic of Capricorn, the second wet season begins : but 
as at that time the sun is more distant from this part of the globe^ 
the showers do not then last so long. Captain Stedman found no 
difference in the two rainy seasons ; but as he was most of his time 
in the forest in the interior parts of the colony, where it always rains 
more than in the vicinity of Paramaribo, he had no opportunity of 
observing the distinction. December and January constitute the 
short rainy season, February and March the ^hort dry season. In 
the time that I have been in this colony,, ihc highest degree of beat 
has been ninety-one degrees of Fahrenheit, when it is known that it 
has been in North America, at New York, one hundred degrees^ 
and even a hundred and ten. The most time I had the glass stand- 
ing from eighty-three to eighty-four, and the lowest was. seventy- 
five, the weather changing always very gradually ; but to make 
more exact observations on th^ weather, I have wrote to Europe 
for three more thermometers. 

The ancients, and even philosophers too, thought there was rea- 
son sufficient to conclude, that it was .impossible those countnes 
which are situated under the Tropics could be inhabited^ as the air 
was supposed to be inflanoed to such a degree^ that no human be- 
ing could endure'it; but modern discovery has shewn their error, 
and that these countries are in general^ better peopled than the most 
northerly parts of the globe. There is however still in Europe a pre- 
vailing idea against the climate of the Tropics, which does it great 
injustice. A celebrated author^ concluded from the unpleasantness 
which he felt in a close summer's day in Europe, how much more he 
* MontetqiiieD, rEsprit dea lioix^ Ivf. sit. e. 2. p» 6^. 
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would be afif cted by (be b«fiti if hei resided ia ^ Tmpioi; butia 
tfiia cott»trj»tltf degra^of «ta[a08fiber^ ati th« 

jfeai^ md tberafore tke bodtjr ii ooi afieoted by change. In the eoursg 
of tweoty^foiif bowca the aim hk only half the time in the horisM^n^ 
and* baft no more (faaoi bdf aa ho^ir's decletwion throughout the 
year : yet when the heal; nigM naturally be expected ta become 
laMi powerfuil the see breeaes sefe in, and last from about ten kv th«i 
mofoing till five in the afterooeoiy wbioh efieet seem& to arise from 
the dimmal motion of the globe^ and the rarefiKHioii of the air, 
pvoduoed by the great po^ver of the. aim pressing it from east to 
west. These tropical breears passing over the giwat ocean, and st^ 
tracting much of the sabfie acid^ makes then particularly cooling, 
and preferable to the Eufopean aephyrs, which are very iaoonsum 
and flutter!^, whili^ here we hmet ^ stream of delightftil air eon^* ^ 
stantly flowing from the heavens, and refreshings all nature 'm an 
fcj^hle coiurse* 

It is during tJK dry seasoii that the Indians ofiet» eodie ta 
Paramaribo* Government has erected a building for tbeai neaor 
Fort Zelandia, which serves them as a caravansary, where they 
always iGnd a lodging ready lor them. One day on a to«r to the 
public wa1k» and passing by an adjacent place, where many bushes 
are Idlt to grow as a wilderness, my terrier chased an eguanna, of 
about two feet long» which made its retreat on a large tamarind 
tree: koowing this lizard to be one of the favourite dishes of the 
IpdiaoSf I proceeded to the above meatiooed lodge, and ^nd 
there a party of Arrawoi^es : they seemed to have just done dinner, 
and were takii^ their afternoon nap in their hainn»ocks; but wh^ 
I cialled out Eguanea^ eguanna 1 and pointed out the place whera I 
bad seen it, they roAe in a moment, all hastening to take their bows 
and arrows, and followed me. We perceived the eguanna in the' 
upper branches of the tree^ and the first arrow which one o( the 
I«di$MAs 4r0W9 b»t it^ but Ibe Aninul Yetreated hMo the thiek foliage; 
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und though the Indians shot many arrows wherever they saw the 
leaves moving, they could not know the effect,, asr the tamarinci 
trees stand here very close together, and the branches touch each 
other^ the animal might therefore make its escape; but now most 
of the young Indians began a general attack by climbing the trees 
with great agility, but not as the Europeans^ do, by the help of the 
knees. These Indians put the soles of the feet against the tree%^ 
and in this manner walked up, holding fast with the hands, which 
certainly must require a great deal more strength. When they 
reached the top of the trees they soon gave a shout of triumph, hav* 
ing caught the game r and one of the Indians taking the eguanna 
by the hind legs, stood upright on a branch without holding him- 
sdf, and swinging the animal several times over his head, threw it 
down where the Indian females were waiting for it, whilst the other 
Indians were still sporting with much address in the branches of 
the surrounding trees. As this happened on the public walk^ and 
near the government-house, several English officers, a»d many 
other persons were attracted by the rejoicing and exclamation of 
the. Indians, and came to see the sport. Several of the Indian 
women had light bows, and soft cotton balls, fastened on the points 
of the arrows, for shooting those birds which they wished to preserve 
alive ; when we made them understand our wish to see the effect 
of their bows, they shot several little birds with great dexterity 1 Al( 
these Arrawoukes Indians seemed to profit by their frequently 
visiting the Europeans, and were of a very genteel behaviour, for 
when many of us were too eager to see how they were shooting the 
eguanoa, and had advanced too much under the trees, the Indiana 
camedirectly to us, making signs with their hands that we should be 
hurt by the descent of the arrows, and they would therefore ceas& 
shooting till vre had removed from the place. 

I had thus an opportunity of seeing by chance the dexterity of 
i\ie Indians. in huntiogy which before had never occurred to me i» 



By rarioiM joorneys in the country^ and all who witncsased it to* 
turned home highly gratified with the spectacle. . 

With respect to the other season, the rains seldom cointmue long; 
but are rather heavy showers, as the clouds are soon dispersed by 
the sea breezes. It seems that the change of the moon has here 
some influence in regulating even the hours when the rains fail^ and 
this will continue in the same manner for several dayis, j90 that if it 
xains much at night, the mornings in general become fair ; and if 
it rains early in the morning, then for. the most part at noon thefrain 
ceases. I have seen it rain for about a week at noon, while the 
mornings and evenings were very (feasant ; and there are idwaj^ 
many days in this season during which there is no rain. What hap- 
pened to me in this season, a few days ago, I shall relate to you 
another time« 

It is only in the rainy season that thundier clouds appear in this 
part of the world, and though they seem to be very heavy, yet, it is 
saidt that unfortunate accidents happen but seldom. The thunder, 
however, roUs here in a most solemn and awful manner over^the 
whole horizpn, and it cannot be better described than in the lan- 
guage of the ancients, who called it, << the voice of the Almighty 
speaking to his creation/' 

The superiority of this climate to thait. of the West India islands 
is proved by long exp^ience, from the circumstance that the deso- 
lating hurricanes, which ravage those parts, never extend so hear 
to the line as w^ere Guiana lies. This degree of the tropic climate 
is likewise observed by the physicians to resist the action of the 
malignant fever, which becomes less contagious ; the equal tempe- 
rature of the heat here having the same effect as the cold weather 
in the north. 

Dr. W^ — If— gi who is one of the most able, physicians of this 
place, told me, that he had tried the inoculation of the co^ pox^ 
but that it had no effect, and as the matter might not hayq beea 
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^nsh taengh) he wished to make UDOlber trnk The iwhthitaiitt, 
however* did not likd to oaooumge it, as Hm santtpox very mMdhi 
Bppbaia in this eoUbtrj* esc«pt it is introdyced by §oft&ffx ^ressels, 
and ^ preranting this they take the graMMft fyreeautioB. 

Another totunat^ circiiiiatfttHje fot tfaii oeloAy ist tfavt they bate 
<Boe*rthqa»keB ; and though Uiey sotnetitnes M a shook when theife 
ihappenb to fae one in the iMsighbourifi^ coiiii«rie», yet these have 
m^ver dene any damage h^re. PanunMrifoo, Jybg ib 5* 49 novih 
latitude, has, tbef«fctt«> soperior adtaotages of tituatiofi to many 
olher tewjM ia the tvopicst and «till more^ improtewents migto 
"be Jliade for the greater salubrity of the aif. fV>r instanoe, the 
-barial grounds^ whioh were lonnerly at a distatice from the town, 
aioce the great vrdatrgement of the plaoe^ are now dk>sely eonne«ted 
with it ; and those who pass them in the hottest part -of the season, 
wwn experieoee how noxioufs thiese depo^taries of the dead must 
^ to the Utnng inhabitaiiu <$f i^ tn^wn. These has been lately 
•Ibtmeda mew borid ground, bat miiny idf the inhabitants ^o not 
:lihe tohaitae their vetattobft intenred there ; but rather «k>ose to pay 
-a Ingh pnce for a iMrial place m tfie omage styoare, which lies in 
the tttiddle tff the town. This, perhaps, is tuit always the effect «f 
ranity, but from a wish to honour the remains of their Mcsids, and 
^ shew thdr ttffecffoii, by interi^ thcfm where others "df equal 
i(att%ttne have d^MMted their relations. Aa^ o^dct fbf l!he aboISiAiing 
^this burial grotfdid, by gov^rmntefirt, would 'be of the mMt eflAo> 
tual benefit to the inhabitants. 

' The yard of the Dutch chetch, which is situated in ike mt)St po- 
ptik^ p$lt df the fowttk is also tMed for ineerment ; and on making 
lH>rae observations to t^e offidating «Hd|*^man on this subject, he 
declared, that there had already been some objection made by the 
^onrt of Soi^m) to the burykig any more there ; but he had pe> 
4iMed-in c^Mitintiilig ^ihe pMt:tiefe,«8 it Was his duty, he said, to take 
^se»e of the^molonMintft of hls^Mfc^etsMir as well asof hist^wn. But 
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a rcsolutioD of government would very likely relieve bim from this 
burthen on his conscience, while^ at the same time, some compen*^ 
sation might be made for the loss of this part of his income. 

In other respects, it must be aaid, that the streets are kept very 
clean ; and here is a species of the smaller sized vulture, which is 
not allowed to be killed as it frequents the town, where it devours 
the carcasses of reptiles or any offal that may be lying unobserved. 
Twice in the year the police officers inspect the town to see if the 
gravel ground, orange trees, and lime hedges, are all kept in good 
order, which makes the streets appear as a fine walk, and many of 
the new-comers compare Paramaribo to a complete garden. 
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LETTER XIIL 

Oh the Effect of the CUmate 0/ Surinam on different Constituiiom.^ 
The best Method to preserve Life and Health.^^onsequences of 
extravagant Lioingyand Temperance. — Instances of Longevity in this 
Colony. — The Climate particularly favourable to Females. — How the 
Climate acts on Persons of different Countries. 

My Dbar Sib, Para9naribo,Februafy6lb, 1807- 

Having given you a descriptioo of the climate of SuriDam, I 
shall now proceed to state some observations, which I have had the 
opportunity of making, upon the effect of this climate on different 
constitutions. It is a happy circumstance, before a voyage to the 
tropics is undertaken, when it is foreseen whether the person 
will be much influenced by the change of the climate. But this 
unfortunately does not seem to be sufficiently attended to in Europe. 
A family wishing to carry on a commerce, or to settle some affairs, 
in the tropics, often chooses among themselves the youngest, most 
healthy, and strongest, to go to that country, thinking him the best 
adapted to resist any attack of the climate ; but by his plethorick 
disposition he becomes more affected by the change in this country, 
and whilst nature is gradually bringing on a crisis to mould him 
to the climate, his strong constitution acts against it, and by a vio- 
lent effort he sinks into the greatest danger. On the contrary, a 
weak constitution is more pliable, and, therefore, not only passes 
over easily the time' of seasoning, but the climate in reaUty becomes 
more beneficial to him, as I have not only experienced in myself, 
l;>ut have even seen the good effect in many others, who have told 
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ue, that the climate agreed perfectly well with them* Youths of 
about the age often or twelve, and persons of thirty-five years, and 
upwards, will likewise run very little hazard in this climate. ' 

By this description, it is not meant to discourage those who are 
in the most vigorous stale of health and spirits, to give over their in- 
tended voyage to this part of the world, but only to recommend to 
them a more particular attention to their constitution and niode of 
living. 

But the misfortune is, that when Europeans first come hither, the 
great hospitality of the inhabitants of this country, and their cheerful 
society, engages them so much in company, that they imperceptibly 
fell into a course of free living, which proves very injurious to their 
health. Many of the wealthy inhabitants of this country live in the 
following manner : they take their breakfest as soon as they rise, 
after which they begin to drink cordials, which are sometimes re* 
peated ; then they sit down to a second breakfast, which consists of 
several dishes of roasted meat, fish, &c. &c. a proportional quantity 
of beverage is also, taken, and at three o'clock a plentiful dinner is 
served up, at which is drank either claret or Madeira, or perhaps both. 
Besides tea in the afternoon, punch is drank, which is not always 
made very weak, and a copious supper closes the scene of luxury. 
Now, if a person in Europe was to live in this manner, would he not 
be considered as rashly endangering his health, and ruining his con- 
stitution ? But there are some here who punue this practice, and yet 
enjoy tolerable good health ; their life, however, is always very preca- 
rious, whilst those gentlemen who are far advanced in age, of whom 
I enquired respecting their mode of living, assured me, that they 
never had lived in such an extravagant manner. I have witnessed 
several persons, who were in apparent good health, soon taken dan- 
gerously ill, but never heard them lay the fault on the cHmate, in- 
stead of which, they candidly confessed, that it was entirely their 
own neglect All this should certainly induce a new-comer to pay 



tfae strictest attefttioo to hk^ WNide of li? is|^ for. irbich tbe foUowiag 
ntles may be vecommeoded^ 

On hi9 arrival at the coloaj^he should take care to get a k^gia^ 
in a liealthy situation : it is not sufficient that the house stands on 
a dry grouodybut there must not be in its vicinity, particularly froa^ 
whence the tropical breezes blow, either swamps or wildernesses o£ 
woods ; wherever this has not been attended to, the consequences 
have proved fatal. There is a house which stands in a pleasant ^ 
tuation here,» at the Hortus Surinamensis, and yet whoever takes a 
loc^ng there, is certain of becoming dangerously ilL The last who 
occupied it was Colonel Crosstone, and he died in consequence^ 
very much regi^tted on account of his estimable character. It 
i» said,, that has servant also fell sick* I went to see this hoose^ 
with another gentleman, and it appeared to us, that it was miIj af-^ 
fected by a field adjacent to the garden, which was formerly 
cultivated, but is lyii%, now fallow ; the trenches are stopt and fill^ 
up with rotten vegetables, producing, of course, a corrupt air wiuch. 
is carried by the breezes into the house. It is bettei' to sleep in tho- 
upper part of the houses as the country is low, and a part of the 
year damp ; experience shews the utility of ihis^ as those inhabitants 
who have ordered llieir negroes to sleep up-stairs, have since found 
them remain in nuich better healtlu It is the custom here, in com^ 
mon with other countries of t;be Tropics, to sieep wiiliin mosquito 
curtains, but as they are ia gieneral too close, and tbe mosquitoes 
coming in the same direction with the breeze^ it is better to have in 
tbe windows of the bed*room which lie to the east^ g^use frames^ 
and the mosquitoes which may have happened to gf:t into the room 
can soon be driven out by fumgating it witU somesufar or dry 
opaage leaves, ip the evoiiiig just before the windows ar^ sliuL 

A particular care with regard to dress is likewise neceasaiy, and 
many new«Gome» catch ser^Q colds by exposing themselves to<a 
current of air a^r g^eai penspiration; but the method tbej. 



here pf coding their beverage might act as a caution to them. A 
wet cloth is put round a decanter, which is made of a porous earth, 
and this decanter is put into a current of air, which cools the liquor 
surprisingly. Those who have suffered much by colds, will sometimes 
fajl into other extremes, and clothe themselves entirely with flannel. 
It is true that by this they prevent their catching cold again, but then 
they increase an unnecessary perspiration, which the close texture 
of the flannel does not allow to evaporate quickly. Cotton, as a 
produce of the Tropics, and made into calicoes, may answer the 
purpose of preventing those from catching cold who are born in this 
country, but it seems not sufficient for European constitutions; 
a light worsted jacket next the skin answers the purpose best, as it 
allows the air to penetrate sufficiently, and prevents any ill effect 
from the perspiration, and over this jacket any dress can be worn 
without injury. 

With respect to the general diet, whoever 'will accustom himself 
here to take the first thing in the morning a glass of cold cistern 
watCT, will find it conduce much to his health, and in a short time it 
will prove very agreeable. But cold bathing is the most beneficial, 
and a shower bath is preferable to any other method ; but when 
this cannot be had, bathing in a large tub, and pouring on the 
head a pail full of water, will be sufficient. It is best to bathe in the 
morning before going out ; and whoever uses the cold bath daily, 
will find little reason to complain of the debilitating in^uence of this 
climate. Some gentlemen use warm baths ; but though they may 
find it momealarily comfortable, it is observed, that they are sooner 
apt to catch cold. If a prickling heat appear, it will be good to 
have the bath milk warm, though the bathing Qf the head may be 
still continued with cold water. 

The breakfast may be according to what a person has been ac* 
customed to in Europe; and if he has an appetite i^ain at ten or 
twelve o'clock, he has a good choice of the moat delicious fruits ; but 
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it will be always advisable to eat with them a small piece of bread, 
as it imbibes a part of the juices of the fruit, and prevents the sto- 
mach from cooling too much. 

The dinner may also consist of the different articles used in Eu- 
. rope ; but it will be always better to take more vegetables than meat. 
Some glasses of generous wine at dinner cannot be in the least inju- 
rious, but they should be taken as a relish, and never as a remedy, 
under the plea of helping belter digestion ; for that purpose bene- 
volent nature has given the finest spices to the Tropics, and these the 
natives use abundantly. 

The best beverage used here when not at dinner is the morning 
spruce beer, of which the essence is frequently brought by the vessels 
from North America. In the afternoon a sangoree, consisting of Ma- 
deira wine^ slices of lemon, water,^^a nutmeg, or a weak punch 
may be drank ; but distilled spirits in the torrid zone are the most 
pernicious things to the health that can be taken. It is true the spi- 
rits are sometimes lowered by the addition of water; but the mis- 
fortune is, that in the course of time, the persons who habituate 
themselves to the ^mixture of spirits and water, pay but little atten- 
tion to the height of colour, or the increased proportion of the for- 
mer to the latter. 

The supper in this country of course ought to be always very 
light. If by this diet a new-comer of a plethoric constitution should 
still fear the effect of the climate^ let him then take a lesson from 
nature, and observe how she saves here many of that description by 
ejecting a humour from the ear, nose. Sec. and let him use an issue, 
which will be of the greatest benefit to him ; however, if he feels aa 
indisposition which was unknown to him before he arrived at this^ 
climate, he should in that case consult a physician. There are here 
two who particularly merit the greatest consideration, as well for 
their medical knowledge, as for their long practice : Dr. W-^f-^g,* 
whom I have already had occasion to mention when speaking of the 
small-pox^ and Dn D — b— s. 
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The mornings and afternoons are very pleasant for exercise^ and 
in the morning especially, a walk to the west is advisable, because in 
returning when the sun becomes more hot^ the easterly breezes are 
constantly in your face, which refreshes you all the way home ; but 
with the aid of the umbrella, even at noon, the weather does not feel 
unpleasant. The umbrella is in general use with the inhabitants, 
who have long resided here, but it is very little regarded by the new- 
comers, by whom it ought to be less neglected, as the use of it will 
prevent the complaint which is called in the south of Europe coup 
de soleil, (the stroke of the sun), which occasions the most violent 
head-ache, and oftentimes sudden' death. 

But after ail, should a fi'esh comer at any particular period suffer 
by the heat of the season, let him go for a while to a cotton planta- 
tion near the sea coast,* and he will there experience the benefits of 
' a most delicious air. 

It is peculiarly necessary to be guarded in this country against 
violent passions, as the climate tends to promote excessive irritability, 
and, therefore, it is indispensible that a person should keep himself 
in a cheerful temper, as the best method of preserving good health. 

To give you a better idea of this clipiate, I have made an extract 
from a weekly paper published here, in the German language, from 
the 7th of August 1792 until June 1795, by Mr. Engelbrecht, and 
which, among other genersj notices, records the following deaths 
at Paramaribo. 

1792 Years 

Aug. 5 Blacka van Abigael (a free negress) died at 

the age of -^ • 70 

14 T. C. Wilderwank - - - 83 

22 Mr. J. F. Time - • • 67 

27 J. J. Van Claver • • - 74 

Sept. 10 Luis Marchan • • • 60 

Nov. 18 Mr. Philip Jacobs - • 78 



Dec. 5 Colonel Gerholt^ having served in this CO- Yem Moo. Di. 

lony 40 years - - • - 80 6 25 

1793 

Jan. 19 Mr. J. D. Limes • - - &1 

Feb. 3 Mr. J. D. Kustner ... 76 

5 Jacob vande Bey (a ftee woman of colour) 95 

Man 4 Salamon Blanco - - • 85 

8 Mr. Anthony Smith - ^ QS 

April 3 A. H. Dickson (a iisherman) • GO 

May 8 Sampson - - - - 88 

June 3© D. van Pardo (a free woman of colour) 73 

As ibis list includes only eleven months, it shews that pec* 
pie of an advanced >age are not rare here; to which I can 
add, that I have myself seen many persons apparently very old. 
There is, for instance, a negro woman living with my landlady, who 
is supposed to be one hundred and twenty years old, for though Ag 
cannot tell herself what her exact age is, yet she can relate circum- 
stances that happened within lier knowledge, in this colony, whea 
she was a child, from whence it appears she must be about the 
a(bove mentioned age ; and I have been told by a very respectable 
person that he knows a negro woman of one hundred and thirty 
years old.* It might be as&ed what art do they possess of lengthen- 
ing their lives to so great period in a country which is reputed to be 
so unhealthy ? The only answer is, their diet. They live, as we may 
say, after the manner of the Patriarchs. With regard to the negroes 
attaining so great an age, it might be said, that their constitutions 
agree better with the temperature of this climate; but the Jews also 
hve to a very advanced period here, as they likewise adhere strictly 

* Though these great ages may be somewhat exaggerated hjr common report^ yet 
there can be nadoubt of the two women having arrived at a piest protracted period of 
haman exbtence. 
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to a wholesome diet; and you will also find in the list some very old 
Dutchmen^ and some who were not bom in the colony, amongst 
them is an oflftcer who served forty years, and certainly exposed 
himself often to the difierent efiects of the climate; but from all 
the information I could obtain concerning these persons, it appeared 
that they all lived very temperately. 

To the ladies this climate is particularly favourable, and it is said, 
that instances are not rare where they enter into the third and fourth 
marriage ; undoubtedly it is, in a great measure, owing to their 
mode of living, that they surpass so m\xc\\ our sex in longevity. 
However, this climate does not require a severely abstemious diet, 
but only to enjoy the comforts of life with moderation. It is a coni«* 
mon observation in the West Indies, that the English Uve the short- 
est, the French longer than them, and the Spaniards the longest 
of all ; and the bills of mortality justify the remark. 
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LETTER XIV. 

7%e CUmate of Surinam as affecting the Health of Smlors and SoU 
diets. — A Proposal for ohtaining Recruits who are well inured to the 
Climate. — On Captain Stedman's Plan of Reform *^for the Increase of 
Population and universal Happiness.'* 

My Dear Sir, Paramdribo, March »h. 

N my last letter I have endeavoured to shew you, by a number 
of facts, how a new-comer in this colony may preserve himself 
against the influence of the climate. He must however maintain a 
firm command over himself, to be able to regulate his mode of liv- 
ing: but the sailors and soldiers merit a distinct consideration; 
the former can be better managed, as they are, in general, on 
board their vessels, and if not much employed, as they were formerly, 
in conveying the colonial produce from the plantations, they are 
less exposed to the heat of the sun, and they would be still less so, 
if more openings were to be cut through the high and thick cluster 
of trees, that stand on the opposite shore of the river, in which 
case the air would become sufliciently cool on board the ships! 

But as the soldiers cannot be so well looked after as the sailors, 
they find too many opportunities of obtaining liquors ; and how 
pernicious these are to them, may be understood by the destruction 
they have occasioned of so many native Indians. And the delete- 
rious qualities of the hew rum are so universally known, as to have 
acquired for it the appellation- of kill-devil. 

The troops which are sent to the Tropics are often new raised 
regiments, and consist mostly of young men, upon whom the in- 
fluence of the climate is most dangerous: it might perhaps be 
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therefore better to send out only such regimeDts as are composed of 
men who are farther advanced in life; but for the recruiting oftiiese 
regiments, it might be very useful to establish a mijitary school in 
the colony, not only for the Creoles of. European parents, but even 
for the people of colour, who shew considerable, address in military 
exercises, and are very partial to a soldier's life. These would, no doi}bt, 
bring their children to the 8chool,if it could be done free of expense 
to them ; and no just suspicion can be retained against these people, 
as they are strongly attached to the Europeans, and have always 
assisted them against the bush-negroes. The negroes dislike the mu- 
lattoes, and as they express their sentiments often in songs, they have 
one to the following purport, " The white people have a country, the 
negroes have also a country, but the mulattoes have none/' In the 
proposed military school, there should be some days appointed in 
every week to take the young soldiers into the woods to exercise 
them in shooting ; whereby they would acquire the greatest 
address in marching through all the difficulties of these wildernes- 
ses, and so become the best defenders of the colony *agaihst the 
attacks of the bush-negroes, as well as against any other enemy. 

If the soldiers of the European regiments that are stationed here, 
should like to see their children brought over to the colony, at an 
age where they risk so* little from the change of climate, and have 
them educated in the military school, were it done by govern- 
ment, the expense, including the school, would not be so great as 
that attending the constantly sending over new regiments ; besides 
the advantage which would hence accrue in saving so many valu- 
able lives, which are now lost by coming over at an improper age; 
and if some portions of land were given to those soldiers educated 
in this military seminary, who conducted themselves well, it would 
be an inducement to many of the poorer class of Europeans, to 
have their children sent over, with thanks to the government who 
provided so well for them. 
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Captain Stedmail in his aecount of Surtnam, &c. (in the edition 
of 1806) vol. ii. chap. 29, proposes a plan of reform for the in- 
crease of population and universal happiness. At page 371 he 
8aj9, <^ I cannot help thinking that not only Surinasi, but the 
West India colonies in general, might accumulate wealth to them- 
selvei) and promote the permanent happiness of the slaves that are 
undertheirsufojection,ivithouthaving recourse to the coast of Guinea 
to supply the almost hourly consumption of that unfortunate 
people. But before I proceed, it will be necessary to state the 
manner in which the negro slaves are distributed and treated, by 
the customs of this settlement only, without adverting to the dis- 
tribution or government of them in other colonies; from which, 
however, those may equally derive some profit ; and then I shall 
endeavour to point out how, in my opinion, they ought to be dis- 
tributed and treated according to the laws, not only of humanity, 
but of common sense. 

« I have before observed, that in Surinam there are supposed to 
be on an £[verage, about 75,000 negro slaves of all denominations, 
which (allowing them, for the sake of a round number, to amount 
to 80,000) are here distributed in thfe following extraordinary man- 
ner, viz. The plantations, being about 800 in number, though some 
have but 24 negroes, and others 400, we will suppose them to pos- 
sess 100 slaves each, which complement is exactly the above num- 
ber of 80,000 people. These are employed in this settlement as fol- 
lows ; the first column of figures alluding to one estate, the second 
ditto to eight hundred/ 
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Four boys or male senraoU to attend about Ihe bouse 
Maids or female servants to wasb, sew, ironj &c. 
A cook for the planter^ overseer, &c. 
A fowler or buntsiaan to provide game for the table 
A fishing negro to provide fish for ditto 
. A gardener to provide the table and the flower garden 
To attend the bullocks and horses on the estate 
To attend the^heep on the estate 
To attend the hogs on the estate • 
To attend the poultry that is on the estate 
Carpenter negroes, to build houses, boats, &c. 
Cooper negroes to make and repair hossheads 
A mason to build and repair the brick foundations 
At Paramaribo, some to trades, others for shew 
A negro surgeon to attend the sick negroes . 
Sick and incurable, that are in the hospitals 
A nurse for the negro children that cannot be with their parents 
Children under age that can do no work of any kind 
Superannuated negroes, worn out by slavery 
To work in the field, no more than 25 miserable wretches 

Total orcomplete number of slaves in the colony 


On one 
estate 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 
. 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 
15 

1 
10 

1 
16 

7 
25 


Ondgbt 

lumdred 

estttes 

3200 
3200 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 

poo 

4800 

1600 

800 

12000 

800 

8000 

800 

12800 

5600 

20000 


100 


80,000 



Captain Stedman goes on to say : << By this it appears^ that n6 
more, than 20,000, or only one fourth of the whole number^ are 
condemned to do all the labour of the fields, on whom it may be 
said, chiefly falls the dreadful lot of untimely mortality that I 
have formerly mentioned. Now it is evidentj^ that if the 50,000 
able-bodied slaves that are in the colony of Surinam were put to 
equal drudgery, the mortality, which is now at the rate of five per 
cent, would then increase to at least the number of twelve out of 
every hundred, and would completely extirpate the whole mass in 
little more than eight years time. 

^* Having thus at an average demonstrated how they are distri* 
buled, I must briefly observe, that while full 30,000 live better than 
the common people of England, and near 30,000 are kept in idle- 
ness, and do not work in the fields ; the remaining 20,000 may be 
classed (that is in general) among the most miserable wretches on* 

T 
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earthy axid am worked^staiTedi^maidted^ and fl^ to. deaths withr 
Out being so much as allowed to comptain for redress, without being 
]|ieard in their own defence, without receiving eomtaon joatioe i>a 
$ny occasion, and thus may be considered as dead^^live, siqce out 
^ff ftom all the common privileges of huihan society. 

<• I will now proceed, by candidly asking the worid, if the above 
^ not an improper and senseless misapplication, not only of w^ahii, 
l|)ut of human life and labour ; which only by a proper distribution 
and management, might accumulate the one and relieve ^e other ?" 

Now if we minutely examijae tJbis li/st, i* will b» difficult to point 
out those 50,000 able bodied slaves in the colony, which Captain 
Stsedman proposes to have put to equal labour with the other slaves. 

In the list, four boys are m/eotionad to serve in and about the 
house ; in general there are but one or two aegroes in a famify to 
Uttend ; but if there are more than these, they consist of such as 
are too young to labour in the fields. 

Four female servants for household purposes, — are only to be 
fbtmd in large famiUes, or ocoainonally «fiiplio^ wheft theK^ is 
company <m^ the plantation, at other times «hey ihM}uently work in 
Ae fields, 

One cook for thepkMter8,niverseep, &c.-^dertahily there must lie 
b&b to cook for them, and it is impossible for him to be employed 
in the fields. 

One fowler or huntsman :— in a country where thete is so much 
game as is the case here, a huntsman is very necessary to provide 
for the taMe; but the persons employed in this service, are often 
Indians or mulattoes, who are not used to woik in the fiehis. 

'One fishing negro :— this place is in general given to one who is 
itged and past other labour ; which ia also the case with the- gar*- 
d^er. One to attend the 1>nnocks and horses : — tibere certainly 
toust be a person to attend to them. One to attend the sheep :-^^lie 
teost of die phmtations have none^ as they do^^tiot breed weH^ik 
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this country. One to attend the hogs : — they most be guarded, they" 
would otherwise do much mischief to the plantation. One to attend 
the poultry : — ^this office is in general given to an old negro woman. 
Six negro carpenters, — are only to be found on the largest estates; 
they are sent when very young to learn their trades in town, and 
have therefore never been accustomed to labour in the fields ; be- 
sides, they are chosen from amongst those negroes who have most 
mechanical talents, and on account of their utility and skill, are 
more highly considered and better treated than the other negroes 
OP the pliantaUoja^n 'I'vQ negro qoopexs must be considered ip th^ 
s^pae 9irpumsta,ftc^ as t^e ctirpefltgrs ; vWch i§ ^Iso the ca^e pf th^ 
n[j9;5ons. Qf jhe ftfteen negrops ^\ P4<'am^ril>0j^— ^ome of tjiem 
no^^gbt ^oubtle^a be Sip^ireii for tj^^ usp of the pl^(^tati9ns ; but J 
ijJtioul^ s^ppwe th^l; the negi^o aiirgwfta^ cannot well be expected to 
work in \^^ fijelcjs. Tep sick and i^icwr^bljp in tjie hospital*, — of 
c<]mrse they must remaip ^he^re, Qpe nurse for t^c negrp chUdreq, 
— ^shc has her full epipJoj^DE^ept. Sixteen children ynder ^^p ^hat 
c^^^ do nq work a^^ ?iU, ^nd ^pvm swp?rannu9ted negroes worn put 
by ^l^very, ^ni^ \\i\^ list. It is not liH^'y that the negroes wpql^ 
re^ch tp 8Q adv^^nped ^n a^e^^ if they weje so ill treated as is repre- 
fi^pnte^t An4 vill^ respect to'thcir starving, I appeal to all those 
wl^p hftve vi^tpd diflFerent CQ^o^ip§ ; ^n.d frpn^ cxperipnce | c^q de- 
plore thP fte^QP* liei^P are ^'cpiarlf J^ble for their hearty appearance, 
iprhich CQ\iW wot YTpU be the c^e, if \hid\s provisions were either 
sc^ty or bad, 

From these pbsprvation^s pp the pumbpr of ihp pegroes, you wiU 
fin4 ttat tl;ip pHfltCTS paijupt, in justice, be reproached with keeping 
QjV^y pegroea in i41ei3ie3s.iYho might be sput to labour in the fields: 
a^id indpp4 this ^voi^ld be vpry ip^ponsistent with the well known 
ecpnwfpy pf tt^e D.p^tph natipyq ; Cc^pt^in Siecipian hasi therefore 
cpi^in\y gpne too f^r in the grov»nd taken for his proposed pl^n ; 
bmt §t^PuW5 h\^ WtP sJwU^T errp^§. I request your kind indulgence 
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LETTER XV. 

On the AboUtion of the Slave Trade. 

Mt Dear Sir, Paramaribo, Jpril 12rt. 

1 AM much obliged to you for the interesting' information which 
you sent me, of the resolutions passed by the British Legislature of 
the total abolition of the slave-trade. At the same time you ask 
what, in my opinion, will be the consequences of this measure to the 
colony of Surinam. In complying with your wish to treat this sub- 
ject, I need hardly observe that self-interest cannot have the slight- 
est influence on my mind; since I have never bought a negro, nor 
do I intend to make any purchase of lands in the colonies. At this 
time, when all importation of slaves from the coast of Africa, into 
the English settlements, is strictly prohibited, it seems that calcula- 
tions have been nolade in Europe, with a view of proving that the 
proportion in number of the two sexes among the negroes in the 
: West Indies, does not differ so greatly as to prevent the regular 
increase of labourers bom upon the spot. But whatever may be 
the aggregate number of the two sexes, or however well balanced 
the proportion may be between them» it is certain that in the dis- 
tribution or allotment of them there is a very great difference. In 
the towns the female negroes are most numerous, many being 
necessarily kept for domestic seiTants, or are employed in those 
occupations which do not require much exertion or great bodily 
strength ; but on the plantations, where labour is indispiensable, 
male negroes are preferred, the women in the colonies not being 
put to those heavy employments which are imposed upon them by 



flie male tyrants of Africa, and other uncivilized countries. In this 
respect, therefore, the condition of the female negroes is rendered 
happier by their removal to the colonies. 

When a persbn begins to form a plantation at Surinam, he first 
clears the land, by cutting down the large trees and sawing them 
into planks. To complete this expensive work, he is under the ne- 
cessity of collecting a number of hardy wood-cutters ; consequently 
in this stage of his concern he has no employment for female negro^, 
who can only be. wanted when the land is perfectly cleared for culti- 
vation. I know timber plantations on which there are more than forty 
male negroes and only three females ; the planters, therefore, must 
cease to clear the lands if they can get no fresh supplies from Africa, 
as it is impossible to look for an increase of negro children on their 
estates. 

In one of my former letters* I observed, that many of the planters 
prefer the creole-negroes to the African, as being more attached to 
their masters, and because by early practice and attention they 
acquire a better method of cultivating the land. On these accounts 
the proprietors give rewards, by way of encouragenjent, to those 
negroes who bring up children. They have not, however, as yet had 
the satisfaction of seeing the increase of births bear an adequate 
proportion to what their stock of working negroes might naturally 
have led them to expect. 

The inhabitants of Surinam attribute this deficiency of population 
in the native negroes of the colony to the natural licentiousness of 
their dispositions, and to the practice of polygamy, whith is the 
•consequence of it. I am aware that many persons in Europe are 
of opinion that this depravity arises fVom the enslaved condition in . 
which the negroes are kept, and which makes them averse to regu- 
lar matrimony that they may not have to rear up a large family. In 
answer to this, however, it should be observed, that according to the 

• Leller X, 



iiBQcwpts <4 ifl^y^^ Yrho W^ \^f^^ 'Pf\ Y8WH* H?^'i^.pf A<r«^ tlm 

Mmff ^ijBiq\i«©S» ftf ffianSPr^ pi^Y^iJ?! WftWg ^e y^jji^h? trjlje* q( 
negroes in their native lan^ ; frcm^ H^Bf? i( ^ W^furiM W^Hg^ ^1 
WiacjHd.o, t^^t t^es J»re in gfifteral H^pt ir ^^ gre^t ^ st^ of ^yerj 
in Mtm ^ i» ^hf colpni^s^ cv th?t t^3j U^YP f pe<P»Hw Wflpem^itjf 
to tbii oQflawe p(f life, 

AU wl^o fefive h4() ^q pppo/tunity of (u^l^ing Q^^v^tioi^*, Ofl ^ 
ptMic^c^r tmdcqn^ftc^ flf ?he negrpei^ ^4fl[iit t^ theyposs^.* fw ^li^ 
in«t pari ^ grpJ^t vivacity of t§fflper^ v^hic}j^ ufl^^d wi|h coosjdex^We 
j^odiij «UeAgtb> oftep. bMrrif*^ th/eir p«^^XQ$ intq viok»]^^ ^xtrfaae^, 
9U109 they 4lfl i^Ql ^§pit in, be^nod^ by civi,li7^^ip|i, nor controlled 
^ ikm feUgioM*. ©iwnipw. ^ 

The Dutpb law whict* w^^re. givp^ ^p Sui^ip ^t ifce ^^e^ est?it>- 
lishment of the colony, and by which a negro is declared to be A«e 
\h^ WPiH^ftl be fimby»P?s Cl^rJisilfi^niity, h^ve, unqoei^tioimbly v?ry 
mv^k cb^k«>d the ^^ pf ^^r n^aa^fas in proinotiii^g their co^^v«^- 
^offi. I\ m^ti hawevpT) to b^ cpJisi^rp4,i^h^t thp Cl;iris^n relV> 
gipn dQf» «Pik iftterferp vitb civi^ riglftlfs; bft^ withpMt ^Ueriijig ll^^ 
Qf^j^ition pr ^tetiop of thP^whp e^nbr^pe i^, rpcpmniei^ds J^mwani^y 
m tbe part ^ maftfWi ol^ei^se on th^t of ^ryft^^^» ^|\4 mutu^ 
^mpbiofo^t b«tw.«en bp^h, In the ^oa^^e of ^iiine, t];^^ifeip^, ^ the 
Ql^twe pf this religion is, undefstoord, ^tnd it^ beijiei^pi^l i,Bfi^e|ice e^ 
perienced, the minds of men become gcadv^y pr^p^fpd fp^ V¥P^ ^ 
dpgi^ of 9V)ir?il rci^wfl^ent aS) ^^y ej^cite in tho^ wk^p s^i^ }^ ppwer 
a desire ojf pns^pt^^g wiideT laws j ^ in tJ^pSfS; wbp ayp, tp b^e gpr 
reined k\y theijik a tP^PP^ra^te 9i^d subqtissii^p di8|)h9^tiQ^ poy^ to 
abuse thp?ip Iflwai, 

Thftt th/e npg^Q|?s arenp^ dPStit^^^ of gp^Ji^»ft^d ta^fnts^ abundant 
instancps havp s^ipwa;, Ipmt^ ^k^\ tbpiif progre^ ia civilizaiMpn \f sp 
rfp^ a^^ tp be aJqao^t injipercepytiblp, tl^e pr^qt state pf t|i|e mrhole 
9^ffQ cpfv^t pf 4^irtc^ ii^pn,ten^% p^pi?p8, Wp ^»Me^ therpforp, 
reason to expect, that even wbpn greater care and better means shall 



•b^ addp^ Ibr jth6 lii^U^eftibii bf t^ l^^ks iu lll« West ih(M 6<^ . 
4bnito, yet tbaf Un^i^ Iniiids Williibt ia^]pirove Ha m^dtjr d» tb mttktf 
ihfetti ii'ijoti daiiAb?e df enjoyiiig pVdpdrly the 'ikv^ tights As Am {kJB^ 
i^feed by iht labouli^rt of the fciViliaed statfes ttf Etiiitope; iWcli^ttA 
S^quetitly, to givie *hetii stich pFiHvil^e^ b^fo^e th^y tcnfO"«r ItoV W 
dditduct tlieins6k6s, k a ttieasurte more gen^roYiis tHaA ^rfa(!teiit, fei 
i^ip'^Heiicfe had demonstrated. 

If" then we find that in many dFthe plahtdtions of Surinarti, it iS 
\itterty imptjssible to kJeep up the requisite stofck of laboutew by 
the increase of Greole-Aegroes, owing to the disproportion thct^ 
is b'et\Ve6n the two sexes ; aftd thslt even on others Who ai^e bettfet 
inoif'id^d for ih this resptfct, ind where all d«e efacoiSrtri^rtiettt hrtl 
be'6n ^iven to the rta'ring of negro children-, the iiicrea&e 6f tfefe 
Creoles is still very inconsiderable, it is natural to suppose, that 
.Hiany ]pl^fltert fitidrng their ihconYe feiling, by the deatb of their 
6'6gf6'6si Without havittg thi6 meatas of supply ihg their place With ttfew 
f^ctuitS, <^i\l forcb the Sttrvivors to add to theit ^ofk the fctboUr of 
those ^ho died. White the loss win be ihitrfediate to othei'pl*m*rt, . 
'Who fiiay ribt adopt this ci'u^ frtethod, when they see tbeit fieids 
b^cothihg daily mord liteglected ; afs Will certaii^ly h&ppefi to landed 
jikbp'rie'eot* of the rtost riespectsable chaitacter, arid atnon^^t whoin 
are m^tiy ^o leift theii- rialiVe country in eonse<![Uenee of the frowns 
of fbhtine, dnd Isitfce th^t settlihi'eiit ih the eoloWy have etaployed 
JEill theii- assiduity So agriculture, ai sanfeti'ftneJd by goVemtment, 
Wfeei'eby they haV^ kt last acquired ah incbme by which they can 
tiiAintAitk a lai-gb ihtAWy : now, it eertalttly must be hard upon them, 
if they haV6 ho iOM t6 jitiefiiVe fof- the new regulatiOfft, nor are al^ 
MWed any indeniWticaiidn for the loss they tfriy sustaiu. 

I'h^t at present there are hot by for eto ihany negro children bohi 
in the cbloiifes as to kee^ up a necess^y supply of labo^rera, is 
getttemHy ^'drioiitt^d iwE'erMpfe; but It is at theisame time expected, 
•thai by thepcdhibifioii of importiH^ thdre •Aegtoti from the ctwat of 
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, Afrioii^ the plan ten, will be obliged to encourage by all means the 
increase of the Creoles. The great difficulties which have hitherto 
occurred to impede this plan are obvious. But let us eveu suppose 
that from this time the most effectual arrangements were made for 
the increasing of the creole-negroes ; it will, notwithstanding, require 
at least twenty years before the new ofl&pring can be employed in 
cultivating the ground. Now, if till that time no new substitutes 
for the aged negroes can be procured, what must be the consequence 
to the whole colony ; the wealth of Surinam, which has been made 
by the inhabitants through their laborious industry for a whole cen- 
tury, will not only vanish, but, what is worse, the land willi^lapse 
into that state of wilderness and swamp which originally, by exhal- 
ing the most pestilential vapours, proved so destructive to the first 
settlers. 

The slave trade, when attentively considered, certainly fiHs the 
mind with the most unpleasant sensations, and indeed imagination 
itself cannot paint to itself any cruelties in darker and more fright^ 
ful colours than those which have been proved to be really com- 
mitted in the course of this degrading traffic: on which account 
many persons of distinguished moral characters and talents united 
their endeavours to procure the abolition of the slave trade in the 
colonies belonging to Great Britain, and have at last succeeded. 

The difierent African nations will no longer, from that quarter, be 
instigated by the intrigues of slav^ traders to declare war ; and their 
conduct towards each other in this respect will now, it is to be hoped, 
be as just as it was before the traffic of slaves began. Nevertheless, 
among uncivilized nations, the most triffing diagreements with their 
neighbours, will frequently create new wars ; and it is reported, that 
the custom still prevails on the coast of Africa of making the pri- 
soners taken in war, slaves, and of treating them with the utmost 
severity, oUt of revenge, while those for whpm they find no employ- 
ment are sacrificed to their divinities. It is much to be wished^ 
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therefoi'e, diftt tbose^'pfailMithropiMs who have sogtehtly iot^ifeftted 
themselves in teisenrag ihe misery of the negroes^ w6iild make » 
itrictfedquity Whelherthesfe barbbnms^praGtictt really prevail amoog 
the tribes in Africa, as is stroogly'reported, ctnd as the gesfcicUlatioQ9 
thh negroes made, 16 shew what, they expected would be their fate, 
Ivhen the Gtiineaman wisitafceii by the privateer TAigle,* leads 
me to think in the fact. Now, if in realitj these cruel usages.actu* 
ally pr^ail amongst the AfiicaQ negroes, it will be found $o ^r 
Trom being wrong, that it becomes meritorious to save* thoi^e victims 
froit) their sariguinary/oonquerors, and bring them toastateof seryi- 
ttide in a civilized bouhtry, where,, should they> be treated with 
inhiini^nity, the laws have provided a redress. 

But it is not necessary to obtain those Hegroes from, tbe coast of 
Africa by the iaeans which were fortnerly in use, since the Euro- 
pean govfemments might take them under their own better pro-, 
tection. 

The commeroei3Ctween Europ^n and African n^tiongi is mported 
to be in many articles so considerable, that most likely the principal 
foctorite will be still kept up. To the resident officers at tliose 
places it might be intFUsted by their iiespective governments^ to pro- 
cure, as proper occasions oflfer, fegroes for the service of- the western 
colonies. In choosing ofi^n^ for those places^ if» instead of regard- 
ing the quaUficHtion of talents only, a considerable iattentidn was 
also paid to mordil ehar^cter, 4hen n6 suspicion Could arise of their 
being open to bribery; They who bad been -always acting »pon 
principles of • integrity in their native '6otrhtry, would not become 
corrupt oh residi'ng ifn Africa ; • besides, on the plan which I humbly 
conceive w^tthy to be pr^^sed, the governot should take no 
pvofil in the^ntitnber of negroes, how 'many soever he might 
obtain in the name of his own government. .His salary as go- 
irerilot $hbaM be fixed ; but every. two ydars in which the reports 
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should state that the negroes sent by him from Africa to the colo- 
niesy were obtained in a lawful way, and were treated well, the 
European government should send the governor of the factory a 
Taluable testimony of their approbation. 

To him also should be sent several negroes bom in the West In- 
diesy but who still should have a knowledge of the language of the 
country from which they first originated ; these negroes on their ar- 
rival in Africa would soon become acquainted with the different 
native tribes ; and thus by their means the governor would know 
the circumstances which had occasioned a war, what might be the 
intention of the conquerors with respect to their prisoners,, and in 
what station these were before they became captives. And when 
the governor had formed his judgment which of these negroes would 
be the most useful for cultivating the land in the colonies, and after 
the interpreting negroes had explained to the prisoners the nature 
of the situation they were intended for, should they be willing to 
part with their African masters; then the governor should enter into 
an agreement with the person in whose possession they are, to ex- 
change those prisoners for such European goods as he'may demand 
for them. Amongst the negro prisoners of waf, of course all those 
who had been previously employed in labouring in the fields in 
Africa, would be the most useful for the colonies, and preferable to 
all others, except the creole-negroes. But the sl^ve traders never 
made any distinction : they bought, for instance, as well as the 
others, those negroes who were reputed in Africa to practise witch- 
craft, which consisted chiefly in a knowledge of the different effects 
of the most powerful poisons, and the most artful methods of ad- 
ministering them to those who might have the misfortune of falling 
under their displeasure, by which means they were able to predict 
the time of their death. Those subjects, when transported into the 
colonies, have often destroyed a number of negroes, and sometimes 
their masters too, before their villainy could be discovered. 
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At other times the slave traders purchased a chieftain negrO) or a 
great warrior, who, by change of fortune, had fallen into the hands 
of his enemy, and couveyed him to a colony, where he became very 
indignant with his treatment, and refused to labour; but the owner 
who bought him, not willing lo be a loser by him, would insist on 
his working, which would make the chief desperate, and induce him 
to use all the influence he had over the other negroes on the planta- 
tion, to engage them in rebellion against their masters, or to escape 
into .the woods, where they were soon joined by other fugitive ne- 
groes, and this association committed afterwards all kinds of depre- 
dations in the colony. The governors of the African factories might 
likewise be allowed to buy such chieftains from their conquerors ; 
but only for the purpose of giving them their liberty, and allowing 
them to return in peace to their own country and people. 

Old persons are very highly respected by the negroes, but I have 
no information of the manner of their treatment when they happen 
to fall into the hands of the enemy at war with their nation ; but 
should they be then ill treated, the governor should likewise pur- 
chase them, and send them to their own home. 

By acts of humanity like these, the negro would universally en* 
tertain a high idea of the character of the Europeans, and this would 
lead to opportunities of civilizing them, and of forming* with them 
more substantial and extensive commercial connections. 

With regard to the transporting of the negroes to the colonies, 
according to the new proppsed plan, they should be sent in govern- 
ment vessels, so that there could be no doubt of their being well 
treated. It is said, that in the Portuguese negro transport ships, 
there are always some negroes who have been bom in South America, 
kept as stewards, who pay particular attention to their new African 
companions, and give them a description of the country they are 
going to, which consoles them so much that they arrive in good 
health and spirits at the colony. This method of the Portuguese is 



highly dje^crraog; of imitation by other i;iatiioiiA.eDga^od in, the same 
traffick; There is. m regulation i at .SuriDam^ ^her^bj, govern meot 
grants^ to the planteirs new laodiwxtbout.pa^in^ for it; but it is on 
the ^condition) that thejr aftenf ardB pi;c«ure* tb^ni$elY69 negrpes to. 
cultivate it Nowi it nugkt be perhaps better if gpvernmeat mad^/ 
them pay for.tiie land^^uod provided laboumr^ for. them ; but if any 
of the planterBdboiHd lose their negroesibj* inhuman treatrnpat, qr 
did not eiKoyrage: thei ijicrea9e.of the ci$Qleii9i they should be. sup- 
plied with negroes no mme^^ :.Many oth^r ben^eia) arrangements 
might also be raade^byomsnllijQg} thergcK¥^/ieQsejBt^ exper^pnc^of 
those planters: >whD have had most practice, and are) koQWP. tp bQ> 
men of pioraland libgmtl principles* 

The expenses attending 'this plapfor^ providing ia $p:^ijeot numr. 
ber of recruits lo cultivatei theiandintheicolonj^^can be no ob- 
ject to the government,, whose yiews^jrifiitead of pecuniary profit, 
mu^t be to secure the^floudsbing^statek of their western pos9essipn9f 
And while this benefit is: obtained^ another gresA bl^^i^ing, acconir 
panics it, that of saving a number pf i3egix)est from their cnjel con* 
querors, and from a slavery: woi'se than deaths if not, indeed, from 
death itself<i However^ it is reasonable to expect thajt theret caoibe 
no loss at all, when it is considenedhowlittleyalue the;3avag)9 .chieifs. 
of x\frica set upon the prisopers whom, they take in wajv»pfiiiH;^h?^ls 
high estimation they hold thermanjifiifiturf^ of ^urope^ 

The time when this kind of trade : on- the. coa^tpfAfriP^ wjll^- 
tirely cease must depend on the progress of ciyilizfttion of thpsf) 
negroes, and in their becoming morehunMne, of which i^lrea^y.^ 
meritorious example has been set by tiie king.qf the.Foulahs, who 
does not sell any more negroes. 

In finishing this letter, I cannot help expr|esaing.P(iewi9b>.>vbich 
is^ that as the il^itish government has a design of proposing. tp the 
other maritime powers of Europe, at the conclusion, of a general 
peace, the joint abolition of the slave trade, they woul4». by. tb)f 



same methodi resolve also to suffer no longer people of their own 
nations to be exposed to a state of slavery on the Barbary coast ; 
who, bom under milder laws, and enlightened bj a better educa- 
tion, suffer so much more when they are dragged to that most de- 
grading situation. But the. united resolution of the European 
maritime powers could soon make an end of this practice of the 
north ilfricaa natioi^^.aiul by that most g^riou^ action distinguiab 
our ceotwy .from all £onner agea« 
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LETTER XVI. 

On Natural History in general. — How to secure the Houses in Surir 
nam from Insects. — On the large White Caterpillar of Surmam.-^ 
Curious Spider. — Snakes and Serpents. — The Rattle Snake. — 
Frog with a Tail. — American Cameleon or Agamma of Surinam. 
— Argus Collihri^ a fine Species of Humming Bird. — Diffennt sing- 
ing Birds. — On the Rooks of Surinam. — Parrots and Paroquet. — 
Little Grass Paroquet. — Quadrupeds. — The Sloth. — Little Ant- 
eater; — Pflca and Cavey.^^Quadrumanes. 

My Dear SiE, Paramaribo, May \^tlu 

X o u expect from me some remarks upon the natural histoiy of 
this country ; but with regard to botany, you will soon have an 
ample description by Mr. B— m, who was sent by the former 
Dutch government as gardener and botanist to Surinam, and from 
his having resided here several years, his publication will certainly 
be received in Europe with great eagerne&s, especially as the study 
of botany is at present held in such high esteem, and in England 
is so extensively protected by the worthy President of the Koyal 
Society. Though England by its extensive commerce is also 
able to make the greatest additions to the history of animals, yet 
of late I know of no more interesting publication in that lan« 
guage, than the General Zoology ; in France, the recent publication 
of Buffon's Natural History, with the additions of the learned na- 
turalists of that country, makes it the most complete work in 
this science which has ever been executed. In Italy, a late 
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naturalist has made some very iDteresting discoveries ; but it were to 
be wished, that many of his experiments upon living animals had 
been less cruel, and in particular, where the result could lead to 
nothing more than merely the gratification of curiosity. Germany 
having but few commercial connections extending beyond Europe, 
has hitherto been prevented from making any great discoveries in the 
natural history of distant countries ; but much may be expected by 
her from the extraordinary genius and talents of one person, who 
may be properly called the German PHny, and who is now making 
researches in a part of the world, which hot only abounds in mine- 
ral riches, but is equally remarkable for numerous and most inte- 
resting varieties in all the productions of nature. 

Another German patriot employs a part of his considerable fortune 
in making collections, and endeavouring to enrich the national cabi- 
nets Avith all the branches of natural history, for which purpose he 
has lately sent a person to the Amazon river, the country about 
which abounds in the same species of animals which are in Suri- 
nam; therefore, my dear friend, what new discoveries can you 
expect me to send you ? Few h6wever as they may be, I feel the 
greatest pleasure in communicating them to you. That part of 
nature to which I have devoted my principal attention and en- 
quiries has been the animated creation, and particularly in mak- 
ing observations on the animal instinct. The various means made 
use of by the different species to preserve life, and for the continu- 
ance of their species, as well as their whole economy ; but I have 
not yet had an opportunity of observing them minutely, where it 
could be done to the best advantage, in the uncultivated and more 
interior parts of the colony ; and I found it very difficult even to 
obtain the animals, which are brought to Paramaribo for sale, as 
the Indians, and above all the bush-negroes, wish often to exchange 
them for gunpowder, the sale of which government has strongly pro- 
hibited ; but with those trading captains who do not always know 



ttisla^, they find irieanft tiiibre reiadiTy to ekfeMhgti t&^m for that 
Article, bn wMcfh i^ccount tHey ilway^ offer the 'feimals first to 
them before they bring any to tbwn, So that I have dften been 
obliged to go on b6ard the vessels in {he harbour tvhen I wanted 
t6 i^ee any of these natural ciiridsities. 

A great nurnber'ofdifierent species '6F insects in the Tropics, are in 
Europe often considered as the worst plague of this country; and 
yet upon mature consideration, it will be found that they are highly 
bieneficial in the order of nature to the country where they exist. 
The many decayed trees here Would encumber the ground, if it was 
not for tfhe vast Attmfbers of aiits Which take immediate {jossession of 
them, and in destroying the fibres, soori reduce them to the state of 
fine garden mould; an imcivHi^ed Indian, itdaf^quailnteid with the 
danger arising tv6m foiil and stagnant air, would fix his habitation 
on or riear marshy gi^biinds Without any thought, were he not 
driven from fhence by the ctoudis of musquitoes ; and should he be 
determined not to qiiit this ][)Iace, he is iihder the riecessity of hav- 
ing a large fire afl night, to keep his habitiation clear of those in- 
sects, arid at the saliie time the stii6ke exp!^ls a gfeat deal of the 
damp air, withdut his ktfoWing the benefit which he derives from it. 
To destroy these iritiuriiefablfe swiarriis of insects, surpasses all hu- 
■ffian Strength ind Jngenuily ; and even an Herdules toust submit to 
their atliacks; but i'n pr6portion as human sbciety shall bfeeitehded 
^nd ciiTtivaliori prbceed', this evil Will also diminish ; and if a house 
be erected in a healftiy situation, AM^toptrfy dbiidtru'efed, th6 in- 
tects ^ill give Very litlte? trouble f but the hbuse wHi^rti I liv<?, though it 
is in a pleasant spot, il^ not WeH bnilt, it beitig, like ttioSt other bouses 
in this place. Without a celliar, dtid srtdrids 6nly on britik pillars 
about twofe^t high: Hhfe cottSecJiience of which' is that it afibWs a 
harbour to Inany sorts ofiWsetts, Which in a rainy day, retreat 
Tiither frbm the sutrciilndiji'g trees; For this reason, I keep a piece 
of mat in a cortier of each rbbib, 'which they gbmetally choose, and 
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kbw b J inspecting it aowaadthep^ldbNeyaro Wbea 

I6m took tbe house bei» iMid slept ^p 5t;«tirs, I Jieard atnight tl^ 
bats which were nestled in my roof, and as these are *V:ei7 uorple^ 
iWiit viflfttpprs in jthis cojotttry,^ I tried ap experiment for their e^pul- 
MOBf 1j»? wccfifis of wMch exceeded my ej^Atations* Just at noon 
^vffaen .the sun ^hone most, I chased them froim the roof with a io&g 
reed cmcy nnd this ^right^ed tipiie^i so na^ch, that they did not rer 
"turn again : I iStiwefon^ repeat^ this wbepev^ I Jji^ijdi^ny $re^ iiir 
^uders ; but tJup has not h^pepi^d abpye ttwice or three tim^ sinc^ 
J haste Jiyed hea^ The ^coq^-roach, which >& so v&y di^ijistipg, migh|; 
be JUndened iropi jrunniog i>^e(t the w:9^^if the houses had p^un^l^ 
of ^lawd !titos ; there xs one »pecie» of iBsepU howe^e^ of which I 
baye not yet heim iStUe 0get nd^ wyl those are the small red i^a.t^ 
^wh^Cih prewwt we from h^iflg able ^ fcepp any <?hrys^lefc a? they 
(destroy them aU ; I hare trij^> by q^nrofindi^ tb^ c^ysal^ w^ 
water, to preserve them ; but these ants come in such great nuoif- 
^beis, thatiwhen the* first of them 4aU ipto :the water, th^c others 
f^^-oas over to the objject upon them* Hiey seem to live principally 
upon animal foQd» and m^e no appeanmoe vfx ;the houycf, e^c^pt 
when there are some chrysales, or a. dead bird ; of which in SLmry 
abort time, the eye^ ears apd bi^,a^e eqtiriely fiUed up with th^, 

• The .exteivt ^f the wings of the largest species of bat, or Tampirei at Sartoapi^ |s 

aboQt 16 inches ; but its body from the nose to t;he romp is 6 inches. I have seen per* 

sons who bad been bit by them at night; but that ap animal about the length •T 

^ inches should sock so much bloojd jss to make a pei^n sleep from time to et^nit j, as 

-is hj many pretended, seems to be a gross exaggeration, for they are so shy.ijiifp- 

^pm^ehifg, tbut they only cboq^ the tip of the toe in geupuU - 

To destroy the whi^,ants when they infest the houses, the inhi^hitants. make yse of 
arsenic; but as this may be attended wilh dangerous consequences, and does not^es* 
troy the eggs of the ants, which produce a new race of intruders, I have therefore nu 
Iherprefenednsing! boiling wate#, wbioh answeit both purposes^f destroying okl and 

X 
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and thej begin their destruction of the carcase before it can come 
to pntrifaction ; but in a climate like this^ such an insect certainlj 
is Tery useful. 

. I have obtained the large caterpillar cwrered with long white 
hilir, of which) if I recollect right:, Madam Merian has given a (kaw- 
ing and description^ but it is not so venomous as it is generally 
represented ; it is said that the hand swells by touching it^ but I 
have done this repeatedly without feeling any such effect, in the 
presence of Mr. W— r — t, who told me, after speaking of this in 
company with several gentlemen, that it was impossible for me to 
escape such a sensation, unless I knew of some preventive drag, 
with which I bathed my hands before I touched the insect : to make 
further trial with this caterpillar, I put it with a lizard into a cage; 
but the next morning I found the lizard dead; it is therefore likely 
that the tnte of the caterpillar may be hurtfiil chiefly to small 
animals. 

In my several journeys in the country, I have been bit once by 
a centipede, and another time stung by a small scorpion, both in 
the night ; the latter I found crushed to pieces in my sleeve ; but 
it swelled no more, nor gave me anymore pain than the sting of a 
lK>met probably does, and as soon passed away, by rubbbing the 
place with a little sweet oil ; and still more efficacy is attributed here 
to thenaca, or Venice treacle. Hie poison of the scorpions and centi* 
pedes seem to act only upon the blood,^as I have seen small monkeys 
eating them frequently without any apparent bad effect; there are 
much larger scorpions in the interior part of the forest, and a cen- 
tipede which was sent from Fort Orange to town, measured above 
eight inches. The wounds they inflict, are said to be very painful 
and venomous, though not fatal. 

In my first journey to the Saramacca river, on the boat approach- 
ing the bank, and touching the branches of the trees, an insect 
fell on the top of the cabin that had the appearance of a tarantula ; 



kwpB about half: an inch longt of a light gjtem celoiir, aad 
\rith yellow diagonal stripes ; the body was divided into two paFts» 
of which the abdomen had the form of a pear : the insect n^mbled 
much in its general figure^ the vagabond spider; bat its fbre feet, 
which were of a bluish colour, were armed with claws, and the 
animal turned them to every side where it expected to be attacked ; 
however, when I was goii^ to proceed to .a close inspection, and 
saying, This seems to be a tarantula,, Mr. W. called ont << a taran* 
tula, oh, such a companion we do not want on board/" and at the 
same time, with a branch which he unfortunately had in his hand, 
he gave a sweep on the top of the ^abin, so that the insect dropped 
into the water, and n^y examination was at an end. 

There is in the forests here, a black tarantula with yellow claws 
on its forefeet; it is about an inch long, but I never heard of its 
being venomous. 

I have been told that in the interior parts of the forests, there is 
found a caterpillar^ which makes coccoons of as fine a silk as those 
of the silk worm, but of a much larger size: if this should be con-* 
firmed, it would become an article of great importance to the 
cfolony. 

Nothing frightens the Europeans on their fiist arrival here, sa 
much as the snakes and serpents, which they meet with in the 
fields: but after a little experience they find that there are very 
few venomous ones amongst them ; and I can safely a€Smi, that as 
long as I have been in this country, where in my walks into the 
forest I have killed a great number of them, and many have been 
sent me, none of the different species proved poisonous ; a short 
time since, Dr. D — b— s, who is as pleasant and obliging in society 
as he is esteemed in his profession, and has here the finest coUecr 
tion of stuffed birds, had at last the opportunity to shew me the 
head of a venomous snake about an inch and half lougj and about 
an inch wide, almost vof a triangular ioom, and flat ; its^ venomotis 



ituigs W«t^ "^^ty long: tht cpkwr o^ ih9 ski* wa9 a fefroirmsli 
gr^. As jlhe Doetor^s n^groes^ wwe goiog ioto the forest ta cut 
wood tbey weM followed by two dogs^ who attacked this serpent^ 
and the first which wm bit, died ; but the second^ as the serpeut 
had lost the greatest part of its poison, recovered. 
. From whftt I have just mentiofled, you will find how much the vo* 
ivonouif serpents have decreased here c^late years, for from what 
some accounts relate, they were very numerous at the time of the first 
settlers; but still unfortunate accidents sometimes happen on the 
plantations ; and as there is a reward paid by government for every 
tyger that is killed, it were to be wished that there was an equal re* 
ward offered for destroying venomous snakes> ia order to extirpate 
them as much as possible.* 

I should wish to get some living poisonous serp^its for the pui^ 
pose of experiments, having never heard whether dogs, cats, &c% wiD 
eat of animals that have been killed by the poison of a serpept»and 
if they do^ what effect it occasions upon them ; but perhaps the poi- 
son of the serpent is like that of the scorpion and centipede, which, as 
I before observed, seems only to act dangerously on the blood widi^ 
out injuring the stomach. It ts said that those snakes will swallow 
whole animals of a considerable si^e, the bonea of which become 
pliable and partly dissolved, whilst they are getting gradually down 
the throat ; it is a question, therefore^ iiHietber the action of the 
poisonous fitfid upon the victim, assists th^a in dissolving and 
digesting their prey. Probably thei^e exists ao real poison hi '411 
nature, suck I mc^n as is only injurious^ and without any useful 
end at all : though it may become a poison by being misapplied, or 

* The venomous snakes are yery distiDgoishable from the other species by Ibeir 
beads being flat, large> and wide on the top, and gradually decreasing to a blunt point; 
their large hooked teeth contain a lube, whieh is open at the point i through this the 
poison is injeet^d kilo the wound. The poisonous bladders^ which are sknated out 
on each sidtiat the md of the upper jaw# aieoonoeoled by a ohaaoel to the leeUi. 



taken io^lob great quaiUity. Thus wen henlocfe ami arsraoe. are 
used with the best eifect ift particular cases, in iDodem medrckie^ 
and pwhaps new disccrrtries may find the poison of the serpents 
etqualljr serviceable. 

The power of the rattlensnake erf* faseindting and bringing down 
small animals within its reach is here univ^^Ily believed,' asr it is 
in other countries where this reptile exists. The explanation of thie^ 
which was first given, if I am not mistaken, hj Mr. Forater, is ap^ * 
parently the most plausible, namely, that when ' the serpent i9 
about to attack in the bashes the young birds in their nests, the oM 
one, tp defend them, flies at the enemy, and in this way becomes ita 
prey, and that those who observe this, without exploring the canse^ 
have attributed the approach of the parent bird to the charm of the 
rattlesnake. It has, however, been observed by others, that not 
only small birds, but also squirrels, will come gradually down from 
the highest boughs of a tree, and drop at last into the mouth of the 
serpent. Now, if it were for the defence of their young that they 
thns exposed themselves, it might be asked, why do they not act in 
the same manner towards dogs or cats, or any other animals which 
attack them? Bnt since the Tropical eel has become known, it has^ 
been by some suggested, that the rattle-snakie may possess a power 
something simitar by which it is able to get at its prey, which, from 
its natural slowness, it would otherwise be impossible to catch. Per^ 
haps th« rattle-snake has the power of blowing an intoxicating 
vapour, which gradually weakens the little animal so much, that it 
falls at last into the reach of its enemy. 

The certainty of the fact itself, and the cause, might, however, hif 
accurately ascertained, by taking out the fangs of a young rattle* 
snake, in the same manner as the Egyptians and Indians do with 
many venonwus serpents, and taming them afterwards, which 
wonld give a better opportunity of observing this creature's quali- 
ties and habits. 
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Of the aboma snake^ whidi is the largest species in this countiy^ 
I have seen a skin without the head measure fifteen feet ; another 
sixteen feet. And I have been assured^ that a few years ago, doe 
was shot on a plantation, which measured thirty feet: the skin 
of this was sent to Holland. The skin of these serpents are finely 
marked on the upper part, and are of the same colour as the spots 
of the tiger ; the under part is white or ye|low, as there appear to be 
. two varieties of them : but the aboma snake is not venomous, for it 
is said that the negroes often tame them, and keep them in their 
iiouses to destroy the rats and other obnoxious animals; so that 
^iK>meof the negroes seem to pay as much respect to them as tp their 
deities. 

The reptile here called the two-headed Hoake, grows to the size 
of about eighteen inches, and it seems nature has destined this spe- 
cies to make a link between the sqake and the earth-worm : it is 
ring-streaked in the body like the worm ; it has the appemance of 
being blind, the eyes being covered over with a skin. The tail is as 
big as the head, which has contributed to the mistake of its being 
another head. The colour of this snake is white, streaked with dark 
brown : it is not dangerous, as it has but very short, and not sharp, 
teeth. 

This snake is also called the king of the ants, as it is often found 
in the hillocks of the ants, and the inhabitants here pretend, that 
the ants provide for this blind reptile; but the truth seems rather 
to be, that this snake preys upon the ants, which is the rei^on that 
it is often found amongst them. I have one in spirits, and mean 
to send it you by the first opportunity. All those species of snakes 
which are not venemous are very useful to this country by destroy- 
ing a great number of noxious animals on which they live. 

To the account of the tropical eel, which is fully given by Dr. 
Fprmin, I have only to add, that besides the difierent experiments 
the Doctor made^ and which I have repeated, I have tried the 
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power of the ^r without touching it, by moving in the bason wherA 
the eel was confined> an iron bar rapidly, but at a distance of about 
two feet. The eel seemed frightened ; and merely from its motion, 
without its touching the bar, I received a most violent stroke in my 
right arm near. the elbow. ^ By this power hemdy be able to seice his 
prey, as well as to keep his enemy at a distance, the more so aa h^ 
prefers lying covered over with mud, and shews very little activity. 
I had one kept in a water tub partly filled with earth, and fed it with 
worms* 

The remarkable toad called the pipa, you have already a perfect 
description of; but I do not know whether you are so well informed 
with respect to the frog with a tail. It is pretended by many in- 
habitants here that this frog changes into a fish; but Dr. Fermin 
is perfectly in the right, when he expresses his doubt of this. I have 
seed this kind of frog in its different degrees of transformation ; but 
it must be allowed, that the tadpole resembles a fish more than that 
of any other species of frog, and that on its change, it remains still 
with the tail when it is full grown and has assumed its perfect shape 
of a frog. I have also one selected fi>r you, and have<sent you for 
the present an exact drawing of it in its natural size. There is a fish 
here called the Jakie, which much resembles the tadpole, and liv% 
in the ^ame marshy grounds with them, which very likely has oc- 
casioned the tnistake of supposing that the frog changes into a fish* 

But with regard to the American cameleon. Dr. Fermin is cq- 
tirelymistaken, and the description he gives us is of the African ca- 
meleon, which he very likely has seen here in one of the cabinets of 
natural history, and has supposed it to be the cameleon of this coun- 
try ; but the triangular erown said by him to be upon its head, and 
the^long tongue, shew clearly that he is mistaken in.the animal. The 
captains who come from Africa bring sometimes cameleons with 
them in spirits, smd I have received such an one myself/ It is to be 
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observed also, that llie ene'wiiich tin Doctor ducdheB^ht ^aj^was 
like^e preserved ih spirits. 

M. SoQBini, in fais ttB^eh in ^Egy^pU bas fffrmx a recent desciip^ 
idon of the Egyptian camdbon; but iiom bis account it may ba 
fcoDctuded that the American eameleon is.more singular in its van* 
Aiicm of GOkmrs dian the African. ^ 

' The Americafn cameleon, o^ as it as ccdM here, the Agamma^ is 
distinct from the African in its sbape^^by the back part of the bead 
not running into a point, and its tongue being short and thick. The 
body is in length above sik incbes, and the tail above nine,: it is in 
fihape much like a common lizard, but haft a bag wbich extends 
from the under jaw to its throat, and which it caq draw up bX plea- 
-sure. This camaleon is not possessed of those rapid motions fbr 
'^ght as most df the other species of liaards at^^and for that reason 
fiatuire seems to twve bestowed on it the woiKkrful power of change 
^g Its cblom* to avoid and deceive its enemy ; and therefore brown 
and green ate the colours of the most importance to it ; the first, that 
it may lie secure on the barkof thetrcsM^ and the second, among the 
leaves. It possesses those two colomrs with all their variegated shades 
in the higiiest degree of perfection. I 'have seen it often while get- 
ting up the tree in a dark brown, asid as soon as it got up to the 
branches it assumed the most lively green, I have tried this at my 
own house before General A-^h — r, the Rev. Mr. W — k — s, Mr. 
3. 6 — 1, and many other gentlemen, who doubted this extraordinary 
power of the camdeon. We have put the creature on a green um- 
brella, and after it had assumed that colour, i^e let it down on the 
the floor, which is made of tbe dark bromi boUo tree, and it imme- 
diately changed to that dark colour. It changes most rapidly when 
newly taken, as by its fears it seems then to be most active to hide 
itself. Wh^i approached it endeavours to defend itself boldly, and it is 
flaid^that the bite of this animal, produces inflaounation, though the 
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teeth are very small ; the greatest difficalty is to make it take 
any nourishment in a state of confinement. All the insects which 
I left with them for their food they constantly refused. Whenever 
the cameleon is touched it hisses like a snake, and tries to bite ; but 
I thought of profiting even by its anger, for after I had put it into 
a rage I presented to its mouth, in a pair of pincers, a spider, at 
which it bit with the greatest fierceness, and having once had the 
taste on its tongue, it seemed unable to resist the temptation, but 
swallowed the whole insect. In this manner I have kept two came- 
leons above a year, and they never would eat in any other way than 
being fed by this method. 

If the ancients in stating that the cameleons lived on nothing but 
air, had said they can remain a long time without takitig any thing 
hut air, they would have been more in the right. When I made a 
tour lii the country I recommended my collection of living animals 
to the care of my landlady ; but i^he declared that though she would 
pay the greatest attention to all the others, she could not do it to 
the agammas or cameleons, being too much afraid of them ; and as 
I could get no other person to undertake the office, after putting 
some insects into their cage, I left the further care of them to 
themselves ; but though I was more than three weeks absent from 
home, I found the insects not eaten, and the cameleons in appear- 
ance as well as before. The long time they can abstain from taking 
food, seems to arise from the little nourishment which they, in com- 
mon with all cold-blooded animals, comparatively require, thus 
losing no strength by perspiration. But as the cameleon is a par- 
ticularly slow animal, and living upon flying insects which it is not 
always able to catch, nature seems to have given it great command 
over the organs of digestion ; when for some time it has had no nou- 
rishment, I could then observe not the least motion in those parts 
where digestion is performed, but as soon as it swallowed an insect 
its sides began to beat regularly ; these pArts, therefore, seem to be, 

Y 
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if I may make use of the com parisoD, like a mill, which stands stiff, 
without injury to its mechanism, when there is nothing to grind. 

With regard to the change of colour in this animal, some learned 
naturalists have said, and particularly Mr. Hasselquest in his travels 
in the Levant, which I fortunately have with me^ speaking of the 
African cameleon,says, ^^Thisanimal is very subject to the jaundice, 
especially if it is made angry; it seldom changes, unless it is made 
angry, from black to yellow or greenish colour, that of its gall ; 
which last being transmitted into the blood appears very plain, as 
the muscles of the cameleon and the skin are transparent"" 

But in the American cameleon this change of colour is certainly 
not owing to the jaundice, as it will shift from the dark brown into 
the most lively green, and quickly repeat these changes. Besides, 
the American cameleon has a greater variety of colours than Mr. 
Hasselquest has ascribed to the African, for he speaks only of a 
greenish colour, while the American has the most perfect colours of 
all the different shades of green. . Its head, which is rather flat, I 
have seen sometimes of a faint blueish colour. It seems to me that 
the agamma possesses particular glands, some of which bring forth 
i& separate coloured fluid, and those when pressed by the animal 
force up their moisture towards the interior parts of the transparent 
skin, so as to overcast the former colour, as the clouds pass over 
each other, and thus farming shades of different tints. 

The brown colour seems particularly placed on the back, from 
which it proceeds to the sides and the head, and will even sometimes 
overspread the under part of the animal, which is in general of a 
white colour. The green always begins first to tint the sides, then 
proceeds to the head and back; the white of the belly will sometimes 
appear in different stripes on the sides, but never goes farther; there 
appears likewise a particular dark tincture on the sides, which contri* 
bute to the different shades of green and brown. The skin is very 
transparent, and has the appearance of parallel indentures running 
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transversely, but without any depression or elevation ; but I never 
could perceive any motion in the skin while it changed colour. 
The agamma sheds its skin several times in a year. 

Another agamma which I got from the forest appeared very old, 
and it changed ils colour very little. 

The way of catching them is very easy— rit is only to hold a stick 
before them when they are getting up a tree, and when they get upon 
it with an intent to pass over it, the stick is removed fi'om the tree 
whilst the animal is watching in a posture of defence, to see whe- 
ther it is about to be attacked by the person who carries the stick; 
it can be easily conveyed home upon it, and I have done so several 
times. The negroes are so much afraid of them, that they will not 
catch them, otherwise than by throwing a sling over them, and se- 
curing them on a stick. I have likewise caught a very young one : it 
is of the most lively green, intermixed with a yellowish colour and 
white, but viery seldom changes to a brown ; it is more tractable than 
the others, and will eat the flies which are thrown to it I have 
given it to Mr. I. G. who wished to send it as a rarity to Barbadoes. 

One morning I found in the cage where the cameleons are kept 
twelve eggs, each near an inch long, and about half an inch in 
diameter; they are indented diagonally, and are of a very white 
colour ; the shell is like parchment, and pliable. I first left these 
eggs to see what the old ones. would do with them; but finding 
they took no care of them, I put some of them, into a box of sand 
which I exposed to the sun ; but they never hatched, owing very 
likely lo my not knowing the proper depth in which to place 
them.* 

* Not lo interrupt tlie history of the agamma 1 have to mention^ that I took two of 
them with me in my voyage from Surinam ; and when they could no longer be fed witli 
insects on board ship, I gave them some of the liver of fowls cut, so as to resemble 
worms; but they never would eat otherwise^ than by being fed in the manner which 
has been already mentioned^ though they would drink, if a small bason with water was 
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Those who wish to take an agtmnia iroth iSoutki Ameiira to 
Europe,, will do it best when they make the pass^e in the spiingi 
and then the animal will Uve at least all the snmmer through in 
Europe ; which may nfibrd the naturalist and anatomist, suflfetent 
time and opportunities for making observations and discoveries 
upon this singular creature. 

I hope it will not displease you to have read so much upon this 
subject, considering that the camelon has been always ^teemed as 
one of the most extraordinary animals in the creation* 

Concerning birds and quadrupeds, I shall only mention in this 
letter,, those on which I had a particular opportunity to make tome 
observations. 

In the wonderful chain of nature where the gradations of being 
proceed regularly from the meanest earth worm, to the beautiful 
butterfly, on which all the difierent shades of colour are so ad* 
mirably dispersed, that it seems not to be excelled ; yet to link them 
to the higher degree of the winged tribe, nature has created tlie 
humming bird, of which to give a just idea, the Indians, who pay 
little attention to the beauties of nature, call it CoUtbri, which im« 
plies the rays of the sun. 

Among the many species of humming birds which are already 
l^nown in Europe^ there is one here which I do not recollect ever 
having seen, neither in any cabinet of Natural History, irar in the 

presented to them ; one I lost in the passage, which was occasioned, as tbe mate said, 
''by oneofthecrew having tried his knife on him, and cot off one of his legs,** the other I 
brought perfectly well to North America ; and amongst the many gentlemen who wished 
to see it, one thought that he could explain the cause of the apparent change of cokmr 
before he saw it : supposing it to be nothing more than a reflection, like what appears 
in a looking glass ; but when he saw how gradually the colours vanished from one to 
another, he expressed his surprise^ and the insufficiency of his hypothesis to account 
for the phenomenon. 

' I brought this cameleoB alive to Usbon, where it died a week after my arrival, when 
the weather became very cold in the autumn. 
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splendid wbrksof Mn Audebcrt. This I am speaking of is not larger 
than tlie smallest spefcies of humming birds ; but it has a bunch of 
long feathers on each side of the neck ; this little creature is of a 
Jight-brown colour, and is covered all over with small round spots 
of a most brilliant shining green. There are only two gentlemen 
here, who are in possession of this species 5 Mr. K — m — n the 
British post-master has one, and Mr. L — k another, and both were 
brought from the most interior parts of the colony by Mr. Bauer, 
who carries on a traffic with the Indians, and if he can possibly ob. 
tain another, he has promised to let me have rt; therefore till then, 
be so good as to accept of the drawing of it in its natural size and 
colour, which I shall send with tliis letter, and as the species has not 
yet been natned, I call it the Argus colli bri, the spots on its plumage 
appearing as bright as so niapy eyes. 

It is a prevalent opinion in Europe, that whilst the countries 
under the Tropics possess a great many elegantly coloured birds^ 
they are in want of fine songsters; but this must be taken with a 
limitation. It is true that in this country tiature observes the same 
rules as in other regions, by denying a fine voice to most of those 
birds which are splendidly dressed, while she hasgiven to those of a 
more simple robe, great musical talents. The little bird which I have 
already had occasion to mention as nestling under my roof, and 
called )by the negroes Goda bird, has a most delightful song. The 
South American mocking bird is of the same species as those of 
North America, which is^in such high reputation for its charming 
notes ; and the Moravians say, that in the interior parts of this co- 
lony there is a fine singing bird, which they prefer to any they 
ever heard^ even to the European nightingale ; there are also seve- 
ral other species of small birds, whose song is very harmonious. 

Amongst the remarkable birds is the rook of Surinam ; it is of 
the same size as that of Europe^ but of a more slender shape ; it is 
black, with a gloss of shining greenish blue ; its bill is strong, the 
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-upper mandible is considerably arched, and focms on the top along 
the bill a sharp edge. This bird lives on snakes and other reptiles ; 
but what is very curious, it is said that five or six females will 
build a nest together, about sixteen inches wide, and there deposit 
their eggs, hatching them in conjunction. 

Of the fiile feathered birds, the parrols and paroquets are the most 
distinguished, and there are many ditferent species of the^e. If in- 
deed what was related to Mr. de la Condamine, when he made his 
voyage in South America be true, that the Indians possess the art 
of altering the colours of the paroquets, then their variety must be 
still greater : it is said that the Indians pluck off the feathers of the 
parrots, and rub the place with the blood of a certain species of frog, 
and that the new feathers become of a quite different colour from the 
former. JMany persons who have read this account, and afterwards 
came over to this colony, are of opinion, that the Indians may use the 
same imposition here ; but if this^ was the case, by the next moult- 
ing the feathers of the birds would be of the original colour. How- 
ever no one has ever seen such an alteration take place. A Dutch 
Jady here has a parrot of a bright yellow colour ; but the top of 
the wings is of a dark orange; of this parrot, I was told that the 
jo\d ones were green, and that another young parrot, which was 
nestling with it, was also green. This, which the ^ady has already 
kept for many years, has never changed its colour; now, if tbein* 
dians knew how to give parrots this colour, they certainly would 
more frequently make use of their art, as this parrot has been sold 
for a verj'high price* The conclusion which may be gathered from 
this is, that the difference of colour does not always prove the par- 
rot a distinct species.- The South American cockatoo is of a fine 
green colour, with a while head, but rather of a brownish shade, 
land has on the n^ck crimson feathers, with light blue edges; these 
feathers the bird erects when in anger, for which reason it is here 
.called the cockatoo. The Count deBuffon, who calls this i)arrot the 
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Maipouri, supposes that this bird is not originally of America, but 
that it was brought over hither from the East Indies. If this is tQ be 
admitted, it must seem very extraordinary that this bird should have 
become so common in many of the diflFerent parts of South America. 
They are also very numerous here in Surinam, but are frequently 
shot, being seldom kept for pleasure, as they do not learn to talk, 
and are said to die soon in confinement. On the contrary, the gray 
African parrot, which so much resembles it, is greatly esteemed 
here for its talents in speaking, and is therefore frequently brought 
over to this colony by the Guinea ships, but is never found here in 
a wild state. 

The smallest species of paroquet here is the grass paroquet, so 
called from its principal colour, which is a light green. The male 
has also somp light blue feathers on the upper part of the wings; 
but the interior part of them is of a fine ultramarine blue; The fe- 
male is of an elegant green colour, touched or set off with yellow ; 
and it has likewise some yellow coloured feathers in the wings ; the 
bill and feet are white, the ey-es a jet black. They fly in flocks, and 
it is said, that ten eggs are often found in their nests. It seems ex- 
traordinary that one female should breed up so many, and perhaps 
several females hatch in company as the rooks here do. I have got 
one pair, and two more are promised me, as I wished to make a 
trial whether they will breed in a large cage. They are smaller than 
the green parrots of Africa with red heads, and arc more slender 
and elegantly shaped, surpassing them even in attachment to each 
other; a greater harmony cannot, indeed, exist, as nothing is 
done by the one but the other does the same: they eat together, 
bathe together, and chat together ; if one becomes ill it is nursed by 
the other ;^ but if one seems only to be dull the other will teaze it, to 
raise its spirits. One day the person who liad the care of feeding 
mine broke the door of the cage, and the female, frightened by it, 
escaped out of the window. The son of my landlady assures me 
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that he knew them well, and that the fugitive would rather die with 
iiunger than leave the place where the other was ; and indeed I heard 
her the next jnorning continually about nay house ; on which I sent 
for a bird trap, and putting it in the tree by the side of the cage 
containing the male, she came on it immediately, but as it was 
not well set, it fell down before she could get in. I therefore or- 
dered a person to take the trap down again; but when she sawtbe 
male removed, she flew upon the cage, and suffered herself to be 
tak^n by the hand ; and it certainly was very pleasant to see the 
meeting of the pair in the cage.* 

I proceed now to the various kinds of quadrupeds, amongst which 
one of the most curious is the Sloth. There are two different species 
in this colony : ihe first has the name of the three-toed or sheep 
sloth, from its having curled \\3,h\ The second is the dog sloth, 
*^hich has long hair, and a pointed nose. 

The three-toed sloth is the most remarkable in shape as well as 
action ; they grow in size about two feet, and are of a clumsy ap- 
pearance. The head, which is small in proportion to the thickness 

* I look these birds with me from Surinam^ and ihey endured the voyage, as well as 
my stay in North America^ very well ; but on my passage to Lisbon^ in a heavy gale of 
wind^ the liltle box whe;'e their food was fell upon the male and bruised him so much 
, that he died in a few days ; and though I put a small looking glass into the cage to see 
what effect it might have on the female, she soon seemed to discover th^ deception, and 
having lingered for some weeks, during which she eat but little, she literally died of grief, 
l confess, that I was much hurt, not only as I intended them for a present, but also on 
account of my regard for the unhappy creature, which might have lived at its ease in 
the forests of Surinam if she had not returned voluntarily to her male again. Had the 
ancients been acquainted with these affectionate birds, they would probably have repre- 
sented them as yoked to the chariot of Venus, iiistead of the dpvesj which were conse* 
crated to her service. Mutual affection between the two sexes we find, indeed, among 
all the tribes of animals, but such a constant attachment, when actually separated from 
each other, is certainly very rare. These paroquets, therefore, are most deserving of 
the distinction of accompanying, as a happy presage, the genius who kindles the fire on 
the altar of Hymen. 



•cf the body, is rouodisb^ with a blunt nose. The eyes are sma}}, 
round, and blac^; the ears are also tmall, lying flat to the head 
and entirely hidden by the hair which surrounds the head, and 
pmnts towards the forehead : the fore legs are not so long as the 
hind ones, and the feet oi both have three toes, which terminate 
in very lotig aad strong claws. This animal is of a light gray . 
colour intermixed with some darker hair; but when it grows 
larger, it isv often found marked on the back towards the shoul- 
ders with a large spot of an orange colour, surrounded with black 
hair, and a black stripe passing through the middle. The tail is very 
short. 

Dr. Fermin says, in his description of the sloth, 

<< It must have infinite time to mount the tree ; every movemmt 
it is obliged to make costs it many cries ; it rests every moment, and 
if once it gets up a tree, it does not get down again until there are 
no more leav^ ; when pressed by hunger, it thinks of getting toan-^ 
other tree, but employs so much time in getting down, and looking 
outanoth^ treefor its habitation, as to become extremely meagre 
before it has fcMmd what is necessary for its sustenance. It must 
have at least two days to get up a large tree, and as much to ge^ 
down; it hardly makes fifty paces on the ground in the course of 
the day. The juice of the leaves is sufficient to quench its thirst; 
and it has a voice as clear as a kitten/' Thi Cbunt de Buffon from 
reading sm^ a description made in the i!Ountry where this animal 
exists, and perhaps receiving one of this species which had suffered 
much in the passage, formed the opinion, that this lanimal was 
only created for misery. But if this great naturalist had been able 
to obiierve them in* the country of which they are natives, he would 
have seen reason to judge otherwise. The^^ sloth, existing in the same 
tilimate where the most lively animals are, ifir amongst the many 
proofs of the wonderful wisdom of llie Author of nature ; for while 
tbece animal exhibit a picture of des^caUe laflnesa^ their 
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lirganization is still so admirably formed as to make them no more 
-unhappy than any other beings in the creation. The strength of 
:their legs eo^ceeds that of any known creature of the same stse, 
and this becomes more powerful as the large claws are not inteiv 
rupted with long toes; and the sloth fastens itself on the trees^ as it 
were, with flukes of an anchor. The colour and even the shape of 
the hair are much in appearance like withered moss, and serve to 
hide the animal in the trees, but particularly when it gets that orange 
coloured spot on the shoulders, and lies close to the tree ; it looks 
then exactly like a piece of a branch where the rest Ims been bro- 
ken off, by which the hunters are often deceived ; its ears lying flat 
>and being covered with thick hair, prevents the animal from being 
disturbed by any noise while asleep in the day time; the hair that 
grows from all sides to the forehead keeps off the penetrating rays 
of the light from dazzling the eyes ; its food consist in the leaves d 
the trees, and as it does not consume much, and vegetation here is 
speedily restored, it may find in one tree almost enough for its whole 
life, and perhaps has seldom occasion to make a distant excorsion, 
except in search of a female ; during that time ttey are able also to 
abstain several days from any nourishment without experiencing 
the least inconvenience. Therefore, it cannot be justly said that this 
.creature is deficient in comforts, or that it was created to be miser- 
.able. . Man, indeed, who is created for an active life, when he neg- 
lects or perverts his feculties, may be said truly to become an object 
of misery. 

In regard to many evils, as Buffon justly observes, '^The animak 
in general are more happy, because their species have nothing to fear 
:fbom its individuals ; to them there is but one source of evil ; to man 
tbtie are. two: iuoralevil, of which he himself is the.f^untaiiij has 
accumulated, into an immense ocean, which covers and afllicts the 
imhcAe surface of 'the earth. Physical evil, on the contrary, is re- 
':slrain«sd within very narrow bounds; it seldom appears aloae, for it 
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B always accompanied witli an equal» if not sapeiior, goodi Caa 
htippinMs be denied to animals, when they enjoy freedoni, have the 
ikculties to procure subsistence with ease, and possess more health 
and organs capable of affording greater pleasure than those of the 
human species? Now, the generality of animals are most liberally 
endowed with all those sources of enjoyments ; the degraded species 
of the sloth are perhaps the only creatures to whom nature has been 
unkind, and who exhibit to us the picture of innate misery.'' But 
in the last opinion, that the sloth should ndt hare a share in the 
bounty of nature, I cantiot agree, and have endeavoured to assign 
reasons for my dissents 

I have kept several sloths here, and though they are the most in- 
active quadrupeds known, yet they are not so in that extreme degree 
which they aire in general supposed to be. The fact is, the sloth is a 
nocturnal animal, and is extremely displeased when disturbed in the 
day time, and, therefore, it conducts itself then very aukwardly ; but 
I have seen one getting up a pretty high tree in the evenings in do- 
ing which it did not exceed ten minutes ; neither did it, as Dr. Fermin 
says it does, upon exertion, make any noise. They carry their young 
on thfeir backs, and their favourite food consists of the sapadilla 
leaves, but they refuse all liquids. 

I have had two little ant-eaters or fourmilliers, which were not 

* Lei animaux sont en general plus heureux^l'esp^ce n'a rien k redouter de ses indi* 
vidua; le mat n*a poor eux qo^uDe source; il yen a deux pour rbomoie; celle dumal 
moral qu'il a lni-n)8me ouverte, est un torrent qui s'est acorn ooonoie une mer, dont le 
d^bprdemeutoouvreet afflige la face emigre de la terre ; daas la physique^ au contraire^ 
le malest resserr^ dans des homes itroitesj il va rarement seul^ le bien est souyent au« 
dessus^ ou dq moins de niveau ; peut-on douter du bouheur des animaux^ s^ils sont libres^ 
s*ils ont la faculty de se procurer ais^nient ieur subsistence^ et slls manquent moins que 
nous de la sant^, des sens et des organes necessaires ou relatifs au plaisir? or, le com* 
jDud des animauxest k tons ces ^ards tr^richement dou^ ; et les esp^ces disgraci^ 
de l*Unau et de TAiiaont peul-^tre les seiilesque la nature ait maltraU^/les seules qui 
nous offrent Timage de la mis^re innte* Histoire NaturelU par M. It ConUc de Buffon, 
Tom. «6. id. 1766» 
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larger than ^ aquirrel; ope in» of a bright yellow cdonr^ with a 
brown stripe on the back ; and the other was of a »itver gray* and 
darker oq the back ; the hair of each was very soft and silky> • 
little crij^ped ; the head is stpall and rouad, the nose iong, graduaJJy 
bending downwards to a point; it has «a teeth, but a very hvtg 
round tongue; the eyes are very sraalli round, and black; the ea» 
smajl, covered entirely over with fur; the legs rather shcMt: 
the fore feet have only two claws on each, the exterior claw mudi 
larger and stronger than the tnt^ior, which 611s exactly the 
curve or hollow of the large claw ; to the hind feet are four 
claws of a moderate size; the prehensile tail is longer than 
the body, and it is thick at the beginning and tapers much 
to the ^id ; the point on the under side for some inches is bare. 
This little animal is called at Surinam ^< Kissing hand/' as the inha-r 
bitants pretend it never will eat, at least when i( has been caughtt 
but that it only licks its paws^ in the same manner which has been, 
said of the bear; that all the trials to make it eat have proved in 
vain, and that it died very soon in confinement. When I got the 
first, I sent to the forest for a nest of ants» and during that time I put 
in its cage some milk, honey, eggs, and meat; but it would touch 
neither. At last the ant's nest arrived, but the animal did not pay 
the least attention to it. By the shape of its fore paws, which re- 
semble nippers, and differ very much from those of all the other dif- 
ferent species of ant-eaters, I thought this little creature might per- 
haps live on the nymphee of the wasp, &c. I therefore brought it a 
wasp's nest, and then it pulled out, with its nippers, the nymphae from 
the nest, and began to eat them with the greatest eagerness, sitting 
in the posture of a squirrel. I shewed this to my landlady, and to 
many other inhabitants, who all assured me, that this was the first 
of that species of animal they bad ever seen take any nourisfatofient 
at all, and, therefore, they thoilight it ought not to be called any 
longer " Kissiiig hand'\ Should more experiments prove that this 



animal does not live upon any sort of ants, the jnaniebj which it if 
distinguished in natural history should certainly be also changed. 
The ants with which I tried it, were the large white ones, of the 
genus of terraites, and on which the fowls are fed here. 

As the natural history of this pretty little animal is not much 
known, I thought of trying if they would breed in a cage ; but when 
I returned from my excursion into the country, I found them both 
dead, perhaps occasioned by the trouble given to procure the wasp's 
nests for them, though they ar6 here very plentiful ; wherefore I 
can give no more description of them,, than that they slept all the 
day long curled together, and fastened by the prehensile tail, to one 
of the perches in the cage ; when touched, they erected themselves 
on their Jiind legs, and with their fore paws struck at the. object 
which disturbed thertt, iike the hammer of a clock striking the bell,- 
with both paws at the same time, and with a great deal of strength ; 
they never attempted to run away, but were always ready for defence 
when attacked ; and as soon as evening came they awoke, and with 
the greatest activity walked on the wire of the cage^ though they 
never jumped, nor did I ever hear their voice. 

The paca is called at Surinam a hare, -to which it has not the 
least resemblance; but rather may be classed with the guinea-pig. 
It is very accurately described in Buffbn's ](^atural History, except, 
as Capt. Stedman observes, that the Count thinks it is an animal of 
slow motion, whereas in its native country it is lively: but such 
mistakes may happen to the best naturalists, as they often receive 
animals, which, during the voyage from different countries, have lost 
much of their spirits and action. The Count is very right in recom- 
mending the paca to be introduced, and domesticated in Europe^ 
as an addition to our game, and affording a most excellent 
dish ; but it is difficult to get them here alive, as they make their 
habitation under ground, and mostly near the rivers, into which 
they plunge, and it is said, they continue under water whilst 
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pursued; it is yerjF sifift ii) adl its motions^ and sef|it;hes for. 
its food, which consists of vegetables and fruits, only at night; 
besides, the hunters knot^ that if they shoot it, thpy will.be able to 
sell it for as much as if it were alive, its coeat being here consi« 
dered as very delicate. 

However I have got at last a living yojung one ; it is aboipt a foot 
jong ; in shape it resembles nearest the guinea-pig, as I before ob« 
served, except that its legs are in proportion longer; its hair is of a 
fine chesnut colour, and sprinkled with white spots, the belly is en- 
tirely white ; the animal keeps itself very clean, and is become quite 
tame ; but as I have not been able to procure a female for it, I 
have therefore given it as a companion one of the cavey species, 
which is called here coney ^-coney, and it is said they will sometiines 
breed together ; but the meat of the latter is not so well flavoufed 
as that of the paca^ The cavey resembles the paca, but is of a more 
slender shape; and a wilder disposition ; it lives in general in hoU 
low trees, and seeks its food in the day time, and is often caught 
by the Indians.* 

I now proceed to the genus of quadromanes, which the vulgar 
behold as so many comic performers, merely created for their 
amusement, though they present very interesting, and serious obser- 
vation to naturalists and philosophers. 

linna&us has decidedly classed them with, the human species ; 
and though the Count de Buffon very properly refuses to go as far 
as this, yet he declares << it to be the most singular animal, and 
which man cannot see without observing and recognising liimself, 

* When I left Sorinam, I took these twb aoiaials with me, and the box they were 
ID being too mach exposed to the son, the captain promised to remofe it in half an 
hour, bat before that time, the paca fell into convalsioos, and died soon after The 
paca cannot endore any great heat, as it is a noclumal animal, and therefore never 
exposes itself to the son. I mention this, that \t any other person should wish to take a 
pair to Europe, he may be better able to provide against this accident 
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knd withoiit. being convinced that the human body is not the 
principal part erf" bis nature." It is true in his observations on the 
Oran-^tan^he has given, with respect to intellect, the preference ra- 
iheir to tlie dog ; but this great naturalist could not make an impartial 
investigation, as only two orah-otans were brought to Europe, and 
they had not yet reached their full growth, had suffered much by the 
change of cHmate. and were even in a bad state of health : whilst 
the race of dogs has been much improved by the care of man from 
the earliest period of time, so that among their great number, it is 
^ no wonder examples of their sagacity are easy to be found. But we 
should not see proofs t)f this in the dog chained up, as w£is the 
case with the two oran-^otaos, who were closely and constantly con* 
fined, and yet' siill gave extraordinary indications of intelligence. 
It is true that in a gifeat part of their mannjers they were instructed ; 
but, still they showed many actions which were natural to them, 
and equally proved their great sagacity ; it may therefore be sup- 
posed, that where the organization is so near to the most perfect, os 
the human tiody, the intellect must likeivise be of a superior kind 
to what is possessed by other animals ; and this is confirmed by 
Monsieur Relian's letter from Batavia to Professor Allamand : *<The 
name of wild men is given to them (oran^otan) o^^ing to the likeness 
they bear, externally to the human species, particularly in their 
movements^ and in their manner of thinking, wh|ch is ceirtainly 
peculiar to thetn, And which cannot at aU be renmrkadip ot^ 
animals ; for this is entirely different from, that instinct more or less 
developed, which is perceived in animals in general/'* 

* Lb nom d'Aomwf samvi^s qu'oD leiir 4owe )e«r vienl di^ i;4|fK>rt qo'iU oat ex. 
t^rieuremenl^vec Thcimme^ wtnXoQi dMs hsat$ mwvem^Qfyet dAiMuoe £^pp,|je pqiser 
qui leoff ett'SUEamcnt particiih^>.ei qu'ofi pe reoaarque point d^s let ^{itres aiii|]^x.; 
car celkf^ci est JtoQte.diR&rexite xie cet wmd pl^ftpa moios d^Tel^pp^.qa'oi^ yoU dans 
les BDimauz en g^n^al. Supplem. Hi§t, . Af<^, ^^1* h Q^e di Buffmif ed* Parity 
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KoW| since Dr. Tyson has observed, that Galen recommended 
the dissection of the quadromanes, with a particular regard to their 
affinity with the human species, as being more useful than that of 
any other animal, so it cannot be less interesting to the naturalist 
and philosopher, to make researches, how near to the human under- 
standing, the highest degree of natural instinct may advance, and to 
observe this through the various gradations of the different species of 
quadromanes. On this subject I shall take tlie liberty of extracting 
a passage firom Professor Aliamand'saddition to Bufibn's natural his* 
tory: <^ Monsieur de Bufibn suspects that there is some exaggeration 
<< in the account of Bontius, and $ome httle prejudice in what he 
<« relates of the marks of intelligence and modesty of his female 
«< oran-otan ; however, what he says is confirmed by those who 
<< have seen this animal in the Indies ; at least, I have heard the 
<< same account given by several persons, who had been at Batavia, 
•< and who certainly were ignorant of what had been written by 
^* Borttius.''* 

A shnikr adidn to that wt»ch probably gave ride toitlusiopinxon 
of the modesty of the fenmle oran-otan, I saw done here by a sapa«- 
jou ; ft could not however be attributed to any natural sense of 
shame in the creature, but had evidently the appearance of that 
kind of mechanical motion, in which we frequently ^ee other ani* 
malS itetructed, though done witli mfore expertness and sagacity^ 
Some mote obsei^vfttlons on the natural history of this country, I 
shall take the pleasure to send you at another time* . 

* M. de BuffoQ 8oap9onDe qo'il yann pead'exag^ration dans le rteitde BoDtiusi et 
on peirde pta^jug^idMs ce qn^il f%comt4eA man)0€8 d'tntettg^sce eide podeiir de Uk 
femeUe orang-outang'; cepetidant, ceqn^il 6ii dit est coofirm^ par cemx qui ont va cat 
animauxanx Indes; an moiHt j^ai ealendo la ro^ine dtnme de plosieari fertoones qui 
avoient iti k Batatie^ et qni sflremeni igaoroienl ce qo'^n a^rit Bonttes'^^ S&fpkmeMi 
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LETTiER XVII. 

Departure from Surinam.-^oyage.''^Arrival at Providence^ in the 
United States.^^Tour toBoston^'etnd return toProvidence.-^NewYorL 
— Pkiiadelpkia. — Baltimore. -^City of Washington. — Alexandria. 
'-^Mount Vernon. — Return to Philadelphia^ and to New York*^^ 
On the Yellow Fever. -^The National Character* of the Inhabitants 
of the United States. — Departure for Europe. — Arrival at Lisbon. 

My Dear Sin, * ParafMribo, June M, laor. 

1 H £ many disasters my native country is suffering under at this 
time, in consequence of which all correspondence from thence to 
this part of the world is entirely interrupted ; together with the 
great distance, which contributes much to multiply the exaggerated 
reports, that form here the topic of all conversation; .my conse- 
quent distaste for society; the finding no more relief in my once 
favourite walks, which now seem to be overspread with a mourning 
yeil, all induce me to return to Europe; for cheerfulness, the prin- 
cipal cause of preservipg health in this climate, is entirely b^* 
nishedt — ^I have therefore come to a resolution to return with the 
first convenient opportunity ; but it is necessary, to avoid the risk 
of being taken again in the course of the voyage by a privateer, to 
wait for a neutral vessel ; and there are none other here but Ameri- 
cans returning to the United States. I have however received many 
cautions on this point: it is said ^< that the captains trading from 
that quarter, often take a number of passengers who are consider- 
ably drained in their fortune, and whom some of them consider 
nearly equal to a cargo of negroes ; besides, from the high idea they 
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have of their own freedom, they are apt to encroach very much on 
the Uberty of others, and to behave rudely to their passengers ; all 
which has brought them into bad repute, much to their own dk« 
advantage/' I for my part have made but one pastege in an Ame- 
rican vessel, and that was with Capt Loring, a native of Boston, who 
was as social and civil a man as I could wish to sail with, and his 
fine ship, the Vulture, was provided witli every possible accom« 
modation for passengers; yet, according to many reports, it seems 
very necessary to obtain at first particular information of the cha<- 
racter of these captains, before any agreement is entered into with 
them. 

It has happened therefore very fortunately, that the brig Vesta 
was about to sail fi-om hence to Providence, in the United States^ 
The master. Captain J. Petty, has been for a number of years a 
trader to Surinam ; and stands in high reputation here, so that we 
sooa agreed for the passage. 

On the seventh of June we sailed from Surinam, to which coun- 
try I shall always be attached, where nature is so splendid and pro- 
fuse in her productions : my health has been much improved, and 
the inhabitants have shewn me the greatest civilities. Several of 
them endeavoured to persuade me to stay a year longer in South 
America, as they thought I was about to expose myself too soon to 
a cold climate again : but when they saw that I was determined on 
the voyage, they sent me a number of the choicest tropical fruits, 
expressing their wish to contritetute to the comforts of my passage. 

The captain proved of a very amiable disposition, and I had 
every reason to be pleased with the recommendation I had re. 
ceived of him : there was but one more passenger, who had been a 
^uper-cargo in an £nglish ship coming from Monte Video ; but he 
had staid there all the time on board of his ship, and sailing as 
soon as the cargo was sold, he could therefore give no description 
bf that interesting country. 
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- Our vojaget though nothing interesting has happened^ has been 
Tery favourable to our passage, as during ihe twenty-six days of bur 
being at sea, we experienced not a single interruption in our course, 
neither by heary gales, nor dead calms, nor did such heavy rains 
fall as to keep us long from the deck* On the third of July, as we 
were entering the bay of Naragansett, on which the town Provi- 
dence lies, the captain pointed to the north, where thick clouds were 
gathering, and said, *< Just in time, we are now at our journey's end/^ 

When the Vesta came to an anchor, we were informed by seve- 
ral American gentlemen who came to visit us, that tliough it was at 
present the season for the ships to ride quarantine, yet as we came 
from a place where no contagious diseases prevailed, and the doc- 
tor Jiaving gained every necessary information on the subject, we 
should not be detained any longer on board ; particularly as the 
next day was the fourth of July, the celebration of the anniversary 
of American independence, which we very likely would wish to see. 
Dn Mason was at the same time so obliging as to direct me to the 
best tavern in this town, and to invite me the next day to see a part 
of the procession from his house. 

On the fourth of July in the morning, the colours of the United 
States were displayed in many of the principal streets, accompanied 
by bands of music. The procession began by the militia ; they 
were well and uniformly dressed, and|l^ cavalry had good horses, 
which is all that could be judged of them that day. The magistrates, 
and all thpse in public ofHces, joined the procession, and went to 
the new church, where a sermon of thanksgiving was delivered ; and 
the rest of the day celebrated in convivial meetings. In the evening 
a tragedy was performed; the subject of which was The Death of 
Major Andr6, and though not very striking in theatrical beauty, 
and rather indiflferently performed, was still much applauded by 
many, as they found it analogous to the day, whilst others were mak- 
ing observations that a tragedy should not have been given at such 



a time, though it was taken from an event in their lAstary^ nooM- 
sary and justifiable in itself, yet it was one which was not exr 
ecutad without exciting much compassion; and those per8oe$» 
therefoi'e, rather chose to pass the evening in a social patriotic so- 
ciety. Though the most of these jovial festivals lasted to a very late 
hour, and many of the different classes of inhabitants contributed a 
liberal and spirited libation, in commemoration of the remarkable 
event, there was not, however, the next day any report of the least 
unfortunate accident which happened. 

The town of Providence is situated in Providence plantation, in 
the state of Rhode Island : it has a pleasant aspect, tlie streets are 
proportionably wide, and the houses neat ; giving a happy charwN- 
tierislic of the inhabitants, who seem to be equally distant firom 
meanness and luxury. There is nothing remarkable in the puhlia 
buildings j some of the churches have fine steeples, but are built of 
wood ; many of the country houses in the vicinity of the town are 
very elegantly built, but most of them are likewise of wood ; those 
which are situated on the surrounding hills enjoy a beautiful view of 
Naragansett bay, while others are remarkable for their fine gardens. 
The soil near the town is a light sand. I have seen here very few 
corn fields, the rest mostly consists of meadows, which are said to 
yield a ton of hay per acre. 

The exports of Providence, as well as of the rest of Rhode Island^ 
consist of goods brought ftx>m Massachusets Bay and Connecticut, 
and some other states ; they send also a good breed of horses and 
mules to South America ahd th« West Indies. There has also re- 
cently commenced here a trade to the East Indies, which has proved 
very advantageous. . 

Although my letter of credit which I had from Europe, wt^ for 
New York, jet as I had no expectation of touching at Providence, 
I was not furnished with any letter of introduction for thb town : 
however, Mr. J« Titlinghast, to whom a pait of the cai^ of the Vesta 
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wat oomigned, thimgh he did not know H. Th-— >, Esq. at New Yoilit 
to whom flay lett^ of credit is directed^ supplied all my pecuniarf 
wants, :a»d it^ have since recognised each other. It was about sevea 
years ago, when I arrived with CapL Loring at Gibraltar, that he 
visited the captain on board, to enquire the news; but though pro* 
bably we wwe not at that time in company together above half an 
hour, yet Mr. T's. behaviour could not have been better if we had 
been very old friends. He has behaved to me with the greatest hos- 
pitality, and Dr. Mason likewise shews me much civility : and though 
It seems that his income is not equal to his merit, he is happy in 
his domestic concerns; the father 6f 'a large family; his children 
are all daughters, and they confirm much the deserved reputatioa 
in whic^ the fair sex of Providence are held, I have also visited the 
worthy Capt. Petty, who is likfewise happily married, but he has no 
children, and enjoys a comfortable fortune ; so that it is not to in<^ 
crease it that hb goes sometimes to sea, but from choice. I could 
not help remarking to- the captain, that I never had been in 
a ship, where there was more order, combined with the greatest 
good will, ch^rfulness, and sobriety, among the crew ; Dr. Mason^^ 
* who heard this, replied, that he was glad of the testimony which I 
had given, and said, that these sailors were all the younger sons of 
very good, though not wealthy, families, and who have each a pro- 
portionate slmre in the cargo of the vessel ; and by this means they 
leara navigation, and become afterwards good supercargoes, increas* 
ing their fortunes by degrees. I had an opportunity of meeting 
them here very genteely dressed, and going into good company. 

The news here from Etirof^e confirm the expectation of an ap» 
preaching peace on that continent: I am, therefore, the more 
anxious to get to New York, where some letters for me may have 
been directed ; but as Boston is only forty-five miles distant from 
Providence, and as I was not certain whether I should have after** 
wards so good an opportunity again, I resolved to go there for a daj» 



which I wast told is sufficimt to see ever^y tbiog reuariuibte in the 
town. I took, therefore, a place in the Boston stage coach, which 
is very neat, and has the appearance of an English sociable, open 
oh the sides, and decorated with silk fringed curtains ; if it haj^ns 
to become rainj, then oil-skin bUnds are let down. The coach goes 
on springs, and our nine passengers were seated very comfortably. 
The road here is very good. Patuxent-bridge is the first remarkable 
place; it lies five miles from Providence, and contains several ma« 
liufactpries, but there was no time allowed the passengers in the 
coach to see them, which makes this method of travelling by a 
public stage so very unpleasant ; and should I find it advisable on 
my arrival at New York, to make a general tour through the United 
States, I would rather prefer going on horseback, than being hur- 
ried in this manner through the country. The nearer we approach 
to Boston, the. more the villages have an appearance of opulence ; 
but it is surprising to see in the orchards the Aruit trees almost co* 
vered with large nests of caterpillars, of which they easily might be 
cleared. Much Indian corn is cultivated in this part of the country ; 
the inhabitants make bread half of Indian corn and half of rye, 
of a very good taste, and which must be as nourishing as it is 
agreeable. 

When I arrived at Boston, I delivered the letter of introduction, 
which Mr. T. had been so obliging as to provide me with, to one 
of the most respectable houses here in the mercantile line. This 
gentleman, when he learnt I was so much pressed in point of time, 
was so good as to accompany me to the principal buildings in the 
place, of which the most conspicuous is the state-house, lying on an 
eminence, and ornamented with a large dome, which givps a gran- 
deur to the appearance of the town, although perhaps an architect 
might criticize its different proportions. From the dome is en- 
joyed a most extensive view. The town of Boston appears On an 
isthmus, and is situated on difierent eminences; in the surroundiiig 
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▼alleys a few streets are regularly built, aad there are many hand« 
some houses. 

The harbour is said to be about six miles wide, and runs about 
fbur^miles inland, surrounded by many small islands, forming sere^* 
ral beautiful eminences: between Governor island and Castle 
island is the grand entrance of the harbour, which is esteemed 
about half a mile wide. Before the state-hous<v is a public walki 
shaded with large trees, and where the troops parade. Though this 
pleasure ground is of a considerable extent, and in a situation where 
many persons wish to have houses built, so that very high p£fers' 
have been made for the purchase of the ground, yet they have 
always been refused by the government, in order to keep the place 
open for the benefit and health of the public. 

At the University of Cambridge, near Boston, a considerable 
library in all branches of sciences has been collected ; but the mu- 
seum of natural history is very indifferent. I was assured, however^ 
that there is a very interesting cabinet at Salem ; the principal mer- 
chants, and many captains in that place, trading to the East Indies, 
who are subscribers to it, having vied with each other in their en- 
deavours to procure the most curious specimens for it ; but many 
eonsiderations prevented me from going thither* 

In the afternoon the friend of Mr. T. in a very elegant chaise, 
took me to the environs of the town, which are very pleasantly va» 
riegated by many considerable villages, and fine country houses. 
We stopped at Bunker's Hill; and as this gentleman was well ia« 
formed of every spot where the action had been fought, I obtained 
a very interesting account of it from him. On the eminence is 
erected a monument, by the Solomon's lodge of Free Masons, ia 
memory of the battle. 

The long wharf at Boston is reckoned to be seventeen hundred 
and forty-five feet, running in a straight line into the bay, and on 
this wharf are eighty large storehouses, all buik c^ wood, and 
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GDTered with shinglest a kind of wooden tile. This most be rery pe* 
rilous where, such quantities of mercantile stores are constantly ex- 
posed to the danger of being destroyed by fire ; bnt the cheapness of 
timber tempted the first settlers to risk this hazard ; howerer, of late 
they begin to build with bricks. The wooden draw-bridges by which 
Boston is connected to the continent, are very remarkable ; the one 
leading to the village of Charles Town, is fifteen hundred feet long 
and forty- two feet wide, where it is said to have been at the lowest 
ebb twenty'^eight feet depth of water ; and the flow of the tide is from 
twelve to sixteen feet more ; this bridge has, besides, resisted the 
shocks of considerable shoals of ice, sometimes of three and four feet 
in thickness. A ^similar bridge stands between Boston and the vil- 
lage of Cambridge, and which b said to be i»ar a mile long. The 
architect is Mr. Cox, an Amerixnm, who has improTcd his genius by 
the study of nature ; his principle, in these sort of buildings, is to 
support the bridges with numerous, but slender, piles, leaving a 
proportionate vacancy between them to give as little resistance to 
the powei of the passing flood as possible* 

From all that I had seea in Boston, I felt a regret at not being 
able to stay a few days longer there ; for though I saw the town and 
its principal buildings, yet I had little or no opportunity of observ- 
ing the customs and character of the inhabitants. On these occa- 
sions a traveller is often tempted to make what occurs to himself 
the charac^ristic delineation of the general mann^^ though what 
be saw or experi^iced mi^t be merely accident^. In the morning 
when I went out, I saw a gentleman passing a court from which a 
drirer was just starting with his cart, and as the horse was near run- 
ning against bind, be waved his hand to prevent it, but he was very 
roughly abused by the carter; and when I took a ride with the 
friend of Mr. T — y who was driving, as we passed over a bridge 
which was niear half a mile long^ aoicHher drirer of a cart with a heavy 
load, would not let us pass ; and still whatever side we trkd be toraed 
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his horses in order to block up the way ; at last, by a manoeuvre, we 
got clear of him, when the gentleman with me gave a lash to the 
horses of the carter, saying to me, that on such an occasion he rar^ 
ther wished to see it applied to the driver; and he was not back- 
ward in confessing that such occurrences happen very frequently at 
Boston. 

As the coach for Providence sets off from hence before day break, 
I wished to retire soon, but though I had been directed to the best 
hotel at Boston, they could not give me a separate bed-room; and 
when I told the landlady that I would then try some other house, 
she replied, that there perhaps I should firid the rooms occupied by 
three or four gentlemen together. Having, therefore, little chance 
of bettering myself, and being much fatigued, I went to bed : as I 
was obliged to leave my door unlocked, in the middle of the night 
I was awakened by the light of a candle, and perceived two geti tie- 
men standing before the bed, who told me, that ias they had heard I 
only travelled for pleasure, and they had some particular business 
to do at Providence, but had found that all the places were taken ex- 
cept one in the coach, begged to know whether I would decline my 
seat : when I replied, as it was not very pleasant to travel by night, 
they might have considered it was not very likely to be merely for 
pleasure I had chosen to set off at that time, and therefore I must 
have some particular reason for so doing, which might have saved 
them the trouble of calling op me at such an hour, especially as I 
could not possibly grant their request. A new play which was to 
be performed the next day at Providence, and at which they* ex- 
pected many spectators from Boston, was very likely the great bu- 
siness these two gentlemen had to do ; at least their age and garb 
rendered this idea very probable. Being once disturbed from my rest, 
and fearing that the two eager travellers might try some other 
means to get my seat, I soon got up, and went to the house from 
whence the coach started much before the fixed time. 

Bb 
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On myretttfw t* PrOvide»cey I sat off iht neat day for New 
Ydric ID a packet, whieh was as baodsome <u^ any in Europe* 
It had a double row <^ births on each side made of mahogany^ 
and three separate cabins^ and the furi^iture very neat and clean : 
we had plenty of good provisi<His and a pleasant company. Before 
we got down the bay the boat grounded, and some of the passen* 
gers suspected that the captain had done this on purpuse, to delay 
time for the coming of another mail which he was expecting ; how- 
ever we reached Newport before dark. This town is more ancient 
than ProvidencCi and the pribcipai one in Khode Isknd ; the har« 
bour is spacious^ and siecure, and vessels have a much easier access 
to it than to Providence ; but as the latter towfi has more wealthy 
inhabitants^ the commferce carried on there is more extensive and 
impoitant. Tl^ winter is said to be at Newport exceedingly un- 
pleasant, and tbe ak* very keen, so that many young persons die 
here of consumption ; this, perhaps, and the consideration that the 
town is more exposed to the attack of an enemy by sea than Provi- 
dence, has contributed to the greater population of the lattar 
place. New^rt on the whole has but a meaa af>pearance« 

The land round Newport is very destitute of trees, though it is 
said that many fruit trees were consumed by 6re, during the last 
vrar ; but considering tbe length of time since that event, the inha<<» 
bitants might have planted others ; it is said however that agricul- 
ture is here greatly neglected, the people of Rhode Island in gene- 
ral preferring a ^afaring life. 

The packet passed through the Sound of Long Island, which forms 
a channel of near one hundred miles ; but no remarkable fine pro»» 
pect appeared, and I waft very sorry that it grew dark before we 
made the latter part of our passage, as, according to every descrip^ 
tion, it is ttiere the most cultivated part of the island lies. 

A soon as I had taken a lodging at the largest hotel at New 
York, I asked for die directory bo<^, to look for tbe lodging of 
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H. Th — ,Esq. but no such name was to be found: I next went to 
Mr. Wheaton, to whom I had a letter of introduction from Mr.«Til- 
lin^ast ; he recdved me very politely^ but when I enquired of him 
for Mr. H. Th — , he told me he did not know any such person, but 
would enquire after him. Notwithstanding all the trouble which 
Mr. W. was so good as to give himsdif about my concern, his ^i- 
quiries w&ce without any efiect : I went to the post-office, and to 
several other public places, but all my researches were in vain, and 
I found myself in the most unple^usant situation I ever had been 
in the whc^ccmrse of my travels : this too in a country where J was 
^entirely unknown, and at a time when the affiurs of my own coun- 
try made it suspected, that many adventurers would flock to this 
country ; besides this, the misunderstanding which prevails amongst 
the>principa] mMitiipe powers and the United States, makes it every 
moment expected that the correspondence with this country will 
be entirely interrupted ; all these considerations added mudi to the 
gloomy thoughts with whidi I have been so much affected of late. 
Mr. W. told me that this letter of credit was a most unfortunate 
circumstance, that it would have been much better for me had it 
been lost before it came to the country ; but how a mistake could 
have happened in a matter of such importance as a letter of credit, 
created many unfavourable observations in those to whom he had 
spoken about it. I answ^ed^^t I was aware of all this, but that 
as it was no fault of mine, I had nothing to reproach myself with ; 
and should ther^ore prepare for any critical situation, which now 
for a while might happen tome, being perfectly persuaded that at 
last it could not end in my disgrace. Mr. W. said he would not 
suffer it to come to any extreme, having the utmost con£klence in 
me, and that he hoped at last we should find out this Mr. H. Th~» 
for which I employed every day a p^rt (^ my time, and the other 
part in the inspection of the town. ' 

New York is very pleasantly situated, bet ween Hudson's river and 
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East river, on the island of Manhattan, which island is said to be 
abciut fifteen miles long, and about three wide ; the circumference 
of the town is esteemed to be about five miles ; the new streets are 
all very regularly laid out; Broadway is seventy feet wide, and 
more than a mile long, with very fine houses. Trinity church is built 
in a tolerable imitation of the Gothic style. St. Paul's church has a 
handsome steeple ; but it is rather large in proportion to the church. 
The other {)rincipal public buildings are, the college formerly 
called King's college ; but since the revolution, named Columbian 
Hall, the Federal Hall, the Bank, &c. The new theatre since the 
last improvements has not yet been opened, and the museum of 
natural history is very imperfect. The person who gave an account 
of the museum, shewed, as the greatest rarity, a pair of pretended 
male and female oran<otans stufied, and the name written with large 
letters on them: he was much surprised when some doubts were 
expressed that these were not real oran-otans ; and in telling him 
that this matter could be soon decided, as they seemed to be quatas of 
South America, of which the tails had been cut oflf, and which spe- 
cies has but four fingers on the fore paws, whilst it is known thatthe 
oran*otan has five fingers. The person took one of the animals down 
in a moment, and found it had really but four fingers ; he declared it 
was an imposition of the person who had sold them for oran-otans to 
the cabinet. The species of oran-otan, which every cabinet wishes to 
possess, is however to be found in very few European collections, 
whilst those again who travel in the countries where they are 
to be founds deceive themselves very often. However, the oran- 
otan is distinguishable from all the other species of animals of t|ie 
quadromanesi; by the globular form of the forehead, which brings 
them nearer to the human specif, but from which they hkcwise 
differ most obviously, as they are four handed, whilst the human 
species possess two feet and two hands. 

As many naturalists are displeased with the name of oran-otan, 
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which signifies a wild man, perhaps it would be better^ since this 
species differs remarkably in many respects from all otlier animals, 
to give it the name of mock-man. There is in this museum a col- 
lection of good preserved birds from Cayenne, and some rare species 
amongst them. 

There are at New York four market houses, well supplied with 
all sorts of provision; but they are rather too much confined. 
Many of the streets in this town have a row of Lombardy poplars 
on each side; and indeed there cannot be found a better species of 
tree for this climate, as they afford a sufficient shade to the foot- 
path, and their branches do not extend too much to make the houses 
humid in the rainy se:ason; besides, their py^midical form ac- 
cords well with the regularity of the streets. There are two public 
walks here, one called the Park, which is situated on a large trian- 
gular plain, laid out in formal walks of trees, and enclosed with iron 
railing. The other public walk is called the Battery, which it was 
formerly ; but it has since been reduced, and for its most beautiful 
situation, is become the favourite walk of the inhabitants of this 
town ; it enjoys a most extensive prospect over the Hudson river, 
and of several small islands, with the opposite shore stretching to 
the «ea, where the view is constantly enlivened by the vessels com-, 
ing in and going out. It is observable, that though the Lombardy 
poplars answer very well when planted in the streets, yet they are 
not so proper for public walks, as they are here used; and where 
more shady trees, and a greater variety of vegetation, are required to 
pn>duce a nearer resemblance to the forest scenery of nature, and 
for the pleasantness of sight For such a purpose they could be at 
no loss, the American forests abounding with the finest specimens 
of trees and shrubs. 

A country becomes in general more healthy, the more popula- 
tion increases, and the more it is cultivated; but it has not been so 
with this, as it is known that the dreadful yellow f^ver did not 



^pear at New York before the year sevenieen hundred and ninety 
three, more than a century afWr the town was begun to be built. In 
answer to the enquiry I am making with regard to the origin of this 
diseaset most of those inhabitants I have had the opportuuity (^ 
speaking to on the subject, are inclined to think that the fever has 
been introduoed by the commerce with the West Indies. My reply 
has been, that if this were the case, it would seem very ex- 
traordinary, tbal» notwithstanding the most severe regulation of 
quarantine which they had established, the disorder should still 
make its appearance so often here, when in other towns, where not so 
much attention to those r^ulatiODs is.paid, this conti^gious disease 
did not appear, or was soon jM;opped in its progress : wherefore it 
seems tome, thatat least the lev«er must find here, when introduced, 
mone matter for ineceafiing tl^ifi in most other places. To get more 
infermatiosi about tfais^ I wenit to those pWces where the disease is 
said in general to vuoke most <3om0only its first appearance ; these 
aDe on the East river, akmg the shore of which are to be remarked 
Botany inlets in the wharfs for the c.on\(enieiice of the vessels, 
which not only jxe»e^ the waiter from flowicag, but are made the 
lece^tacle of all kinds of fiHh, which are thrown into them at ni^bt, 
as being the nearest to tlie streets. I have -been at about fourteen of 
these isUets, where many very foul exhalations .arise, occasioned by 
the putrifying carcasses of dogs and cats. Sec. At ani^er quarter 
of this town, where they are newly buildii^, Jaave been, and are st^ 
partly, greatawamps^ over which there is just enough rubbish thrown 
as to iprevent the bouse which is built upon them from sinking into 
the mould, whilst the ground beneath contains stagnated water. 

The burial places also are in the town, which in a city so much 
subject to contagious diseases, must contribute very much to infect 
the air. The houaes in general are very neat in New York, and I 
have found, on looking into those of the inferior classes, that they 
have a deontiness not surpassed by any other town I ever have 
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seen ; but in many of the lower streeta the infaabitants, to keep tfl^ 
houses clean, throw out their rubbish and the reamwi of theit c«rfr«- 
ery, coBsisting of many parts of vegeteWes^ before their doorsi lea-P** 
log the whole, to rot till the carts come and take it away. 

When, therefore, the hot season comes on, and the thertsMmieter 
of Fahrenheit is up to ninety*two, ninety-four, and eren, it is said, 
to a iiundred and ten, when there is often not the least breath of 
air, and I hare suffered much by it, though coming from the sixth 
degree of the Tropics, it is natural to suppi3se that the air most be 
greatly infected with the deadly vapours exhaling from so nnmy 
sources of pestilential corruption. The inhabitants of diese districts 
of course become the first victims of contagion, ci^peciaHy as they 
are crowded together in si»all houses; whilst die villages ia liie 
vicinity, which are more healthily situated, are not attacked by the 
fever. 

To remedy, or at least to lessen, this dreadful disc»0e,it isneees* 
sary in the first place that the imlets sfaoukl be ettimrdy and cav6* 
fully filled ui>, and instead of tbem^ for the benefit of the ve^c^ 
wharfs might be built on the river, and m constrifcted as thi^ A^e 
water should have a free course under theta*. Watchmen ought to 
be placed in the night, at least during the hot season, aloag tha« 
part of the river which is the nearest to the streelB, to prevent any 
noxious filth being thrown into it at that time ; and particular 
places should be appropriated for its reoeptmi. The swamps^ 
should be entirely drained to the very bottom, or canals cut throu^ 
them before any person be allowed to build a honse there. Tl^ 
burial gromids ought to be removed out of the town, and the strict^ 
' est attention should be paid to cleanness in all the streets. 

In every newly established state, the government would act more 
advisably, and for the general good, in appropriating the surplusage 
of the public income in improvements, than by laying it up in the 
treasury* And how can it be better applied than for the benefit 
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of the health and the proloDgation of the lives' of the inhabitants ? 
Even the desire of accumulating riches is often interrupted at pre- 
sent here, for as soon as the yellow fever makes its appearance, all 
commercial business in this place is at a stand, and that, too, in the 
very best season of "the year for trade. At the commencement of 
this present month of July, the inhabitants have been several times 
greatly alarmed by a report of some signs of the fever ; and now, at 
the end of this month, a prevailing disorder, the influenza, is spread- 
ing rapidly, but the people console themselves with the hope, that 
however severe this disease may be, it will not be followed by the 
still more dreadful scourge, the yellow fever. 

As I am speaking of diseases and deaths, I am sorry to find, by 
the American papers, that to all appearance Mungo Faik has lost 
his life in his travels jn Africa. Though he was certainly excellently 
qualified for such a difficult undertaking, and a man of a most pa- 
tient and enduring character, yet there was too much reason to fear 
that he would ultimately fall a sacrifice to his ardent spirit of enter* 
prize. Perhaps the best method for an European government who 
wishes to obtain a knowledge of the interior parts of Africa, would 
be, to employ two or three Armenian merchants, who are known to 
travel through all Africa to sell their goods to the different negro 
nations ; with these merchants also should be sent the European 
traveller; he should be dressed like the Armenians, and pass also for 
a merchant, by which means he would avoid the suspicion of the 
people through whose country he passes ; and the Armenian mer- 
chants could give him proper advice in sickness, or assist him in 
other exigences. I cannot help thinking that if Mr. Park had tra- 
velled in such a way as this, we should not have lost the continuance 
of his labours, but have profited still more by his valuable dis- 
coveries. 

There is no information to be had of Mr.H/rh— . The landlord 
of this hotel thinks that some years ago a person of this name lodged 
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ID his house ; but on asking him if he recollected any gentleman of 
this town who had been acquainted with him, he harshly replied, 
"how could he remember any particular person out of so. many 
hundreds who are daily coming and going from his house ?" It is 
true- his recollection seems to fail him often, for I have heard him 
disputing with a passenger when he had made a mistake in the bill, 
and such a thing has also happened to me; but from the great ex- 
tent of his concern, confusion must undoubtedly sometimes arise, 
even without any wilful intention on his part, and as mine was not 
a considerable object, I paid it without any demur. 

^ Mr. W, has been so good as to offer me, that if I intended mak- 
ing a tour to the different states, he would provide me with the 
means for it, which I readily accepted. As the influenza still con- 
tinues to spread very much, I therefore am the more desirous to 
leave this city. ' 

I will not venture to give you a full description of all thbse places 
in the United States which I intend to visit, as this has been done 
so largely by travellers who have long resided here, and conse- 
quently had a better opportunity of seeing the country ; therefore, 
I shall only just attempt a flight sketch of what comes under my 
observation. 

On the thirty-first of July I set off for Philadelphia. Hudson 
river, which is crossed in a ferry boat, is here esteemed to be alcove 
a mile and quarter wide. On the opposite shori^, at Paul's Nook, 
I got into the stage coach, taking this manner of travelling at pre^ 
sent as the most advisable method. 

The road is good, and where it passes through the great cedar 
swamps, a causeway is made of logs, lying close together, across 
the road, and covered with earth, dug out df the ditches on* each 
side the road. 

The boroughs and small towns lying on this road, appear to be 
very wealthy, and they increase in importance the nearer you come 

Cc 
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te Pbilaijplphifc WQodhri 4g c ift a lmad9omefK>U t^mt ; Ute cbiMiitrjr 
abomt it iB kir«I, and Menis t^ ba ver/ fertUa« bul; paMtoukdy iti 
rioh meadiHvs. Mwdei^ead» «bicli is f eck^Md to be about tbtrty- 
^ven imI«8 firoiB PbUade^ibu^ Kas a vtity vakable itact t»f (aeidow 
laad, of viiich «he 4*kh gafdea earth is aatd to be w many paiti mm 
feet ia deptb. Fiaakfoct> wbicb is about six «^m ^khd Pfailaddfliia^ 
is situated em aa «nu»eiic6» at the bottdra tof whick a cnretk fiowt 
late tlie Delaware : thWpkiise is very pofMlcH^ tbe bonaes^are hamA^ 
some^ baviQg vmtj £iie gardens adj^akwig tbem ; and tbe siliiatkMi 
is beautiful.. Hai*row|;ate is about Ibtfr miles froa Pbil«del|^hia^tba 
inbabftaats af \?hich cky Make their exburaioos bitber for pteaMre. 
At this pbboe 4i a imoaral spijag^ which 4s made ose of both for 
dj^ioktng aini baihin^* 

. Philadelphia is situated on ibe westera bank of the Ddawaiet 
which is here nearly a mile wide, and a hundred and twenty miles 
from the sea. The opposite side of the towa is intended to be con- 
tinued to- th9 Scbay4kil civer* Tiiough this city is weU aituatad for 
inland trade, and ita shops seem to be amply stocked, yet its cOoh 
meFM has been surpassed in latter tinnes by New York. Ybe town 
stands on an e&tensive plain, and most of the streets are tery Higa* 
lar, many of them Uned with trees, and the houses, which are baad^ 
^onwly built with brick, ace mostly three stories hi^. There are 
thirty naaetng hduses here for public wonship, via, five fw Q^aken, 
siK for Presk^toriansy three for Epbcopaliaas» four for Roiaaa Gi-' 
thalics, throe fi>r Germans, two for Methodists^ one for the S«redesi 
one ibr Covenanters, one for Moravians, one for tbe Baptbls^ one 
for UmversaUsts, one for the African blacks, tod a Jewasfa syna- 
g«^ue* It is said tbat^ notwithstanding all these religioas divkkm^ 
the inhabitants live together in brotherly barmoiiy, 

The state house is a large building, and shews that Pbiladilphta» 
in the year 1735, whoa it was bailli waa of conas^arable unponaoce^ 
andita aKbitoat^w is eeasideied as jHal iadiifeieiit 
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fhe baiik o§ P mty ^w wiia y htrmever, is Utte iMnAMMiest (MaAMIiif ) 
the citerior ol diiv ^ciifice m of wliito awrhte, whtdv i» got « few 
imlM ftom tike: i»t^ wamf rtie fiver $ieh«p|rllril ; ftn «<!H#e» i» iiY fti« 
Groeiaa si vlMntf 4ie ^fl<: is^ a^braed witk a |iei<ttC6> of sm ct^mttm 
of tlie l«iltc ordoTr Hw an;Mtcct was an- Amencaia. 

Tbe bank ef th» lliiiffd Starts kas hy fhnit a pctftfeo-of ^r w)y^« 
marblb |nHir» o# tbe Corki Aion oTdier. 

!n» bQitdihg fbr mppf^ing th« tomn wi^ water is a most ex«ot>> 
lent edifice ; i« is bwlt m a siaif^ fewt degant manner; if eogmsta 
of a leguliar squaiie of sixty fe«l, a dut m i, and a poi^co^ of wftieh 
the pillavs mefinik» Dofie ei>d<er. The burtdNitg k ef briek, ^ed 
with white narbte ; bur A« TCBcyroir is entirety of tbe- latter ntsKe* 
lial : k is said t» be eapiable- ef eieatenoiag^ twettt; dMNfsaiKl g;d1bim 
. of waier^ itte maehinery fer cenductivig wineh is worked by tt $P6Bint 
engine-. This buiMia^ is sitnate# on* a squai^- planteld vrith poflar 
trcwfS^JDtended for a pcrbKc waHc, bat fbr vhidk k » faCBer ttytf 
much confined ; as, however, it fronts MaftMf*8t r(» t', il ^dis a fine 
prospect for the prmcipaf pavl o# ^m town* Tbe kn'^^ andrikot is 
sitaated in tbis street, and is fo«r IwmA^ WHI4 nkicteM> oiiiAi«a)>;f 
pa6e» long, <»de«la«e«l at about a yard eaeh; it is di i iiKi i ^ by ttco 
streets; ike breadth of lAe b«iM^ ia abovt ftoe iaatin the> dear ; 
its roof !$■ sqpFpoFted by pillan of bdcfe, a«d fba alley ia p«v«dv Dual 
town has also three other aaarkets.fliniistedf wifl» pl«Mty eif ait kmnla 
of provisions ; the good pofiee and order tK^emved }mtf marto^ Hm 
highest praise* 

To the many beneficia) pvblio so(»eVies> which are estaMi^ed 'm 
this eii^, the insUMionr of the Philadelphia hbMTy is desei^ng'of 
panicular notice r it ia open evet^ afterMoon, lltamdary exeepted, (^ 
the use of the pdMie, and those who w4Nl \em9 « pwiportionate'd(e« 
posit may read the book at home. 

The museum orSlir. F^ate, considering that it is a private collec- 
tion, merits much pcaisa. Government faa& gjranted him apartments 
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in the state house, and he has engaged himself never to part with 
any specimen that may be deposited in his coltection. Mr. Peale, 
who possefiises talents in painting and music, is much attached to 
natural history, and has collected since the year 1785 this interesting 
museum, without any assistance. The mineral collection is -consi- 
derable ; the cabinet contains also a Peruvian lama, which is to be 
found in few other cabinets. Mr. Peale told me that he had kept 
this animal a long while alive; but in the season of copulation, 
being a male, it became so unmanageable, that fearing he might 
hurt his feeders, Mr. P. chose rather to. kill him. On telling Mr» 
P. that I wished to see the toad with a tail and horns, of which 
there had been given an extraordinary account in the European 
newspapers some years ago, but which I supposed might be a lizard, 
he replied. that it was really so. This lizard is above eight inches 
long including the tail, and ha&f on its forehead near the eyes, some 
short horny excressence ; the skin over the whole body is very/ough 
and of a blackish colour. 

Two snakes each with two heads are also in this collection ; they 
are not like the Surinam snake so called ; . but have really two 
heads attached to the same neck. The snakes seem to be qot 
above six or eight inches long, and are preserved in a glass with 
spirits of wine. I shall try- to get a living one, doubting what is 
asserted here by different persons, that this two-headed snake has 
the equal faculty of using both heads to see and eat* . _ . 

But the most interesting object in Mr. Peale's collection, is the 
skeleton of the mammoth discovered in the Ulster .county, of the 
State of New York^ in eighteen hupdred and one ; and to get the 
bones out of the swamp, they were obliged to make use of a ma- 
chine. This skeleton is eleven feet ten inches high, and nineteen 

• These doable-beaded snakes are said to be mostly found near Lake Cbamplain: 
J conld get no information whether there are some of the same species with one head, 
and the others, therefore, mere monsters, which is most likely the fact. 



feet long ; it difiers from the elephant by its carnivorous teeth. 
The tusks fixed in the head of the skeleton are artificial, but a part 
of the real tusk of the animal, which was found with the skeleton, 
is also exhibited, from which the proportion is taken for the artifi* 
cial ones. Some persons are of opinion, that this species of extraor- 
dinary creature may still be in existence, and like the hippopotamus 
of the ancients, the mammoth may live in the large rivers of the 
new world, or in the depth of the great ocean, from whence these 
bones got intp Terra Firma by some of those extraordinary revolu* 
tions'in nature, which have deposited so many beds of sea shells 
on the tops of the highest mountains. The strength of h^ grind'mg 
teeth might serve this animal to break the hardest shells . of sea 
muscles for its nourishment. 

Having read in travels to North America, published many years 
ago, of a mule bird, which had been produced by a game cock 
and a ^uck in Philadelphia, at the house of Dr. Glentworth, but 
which gave no farther description of it, and hearing there was still a 
Dr. Glentworth here, I could^'not restrain myself, from enquiring 
about this phenomenon in natural history; and accordingly went 
with Mr. Semple, to whom I had a letter of introduction, to call on 
Dr. Glentworth, to whom I made an apology for my curiosity. He 
received us very politely, and told us that this curious bird had 
really been in the possession of his father, and he recollected it 
very well ; that it was shaped in the upper part exactly like a cock ; 
but that the lower parts, particularly the feet, were like those of a 
duck, being wei>footed : the whole figure of this bird was remark- 
ably erect. The Doctor said the bird was sent by his father to Mr. 
Hunter in London, who, in answer to his father, acknowledged the 
receipt of the letter, but said it was not accompanied with the bird, 
and all his enquiries to get information of it were in vain : there- 
fore, it was suspected to have been lost by the negligence of the 
captain. It is a great pity that Mr. Hunter did not receive this 



fain^ as hy^hM edteervatioos md dMBettoiv w« shotJd bftve iMd t)ie 
fUket iiMflsUgfttMn of tibia w«Mterfiitk pb^oofliciwik is fMrtuse^ 

Thft iKftlber b^iiig foir, I IfatHigbt U heH to coniiKue 95 t<wr« 
aaifc Icane ti»e itflbftf igmmfcatplfl ot|p9cl» bwe iitt i»j> idwrs. Tb» 
Mtantef PUaik)f)ikMk «l prMmit 9)p«g Ike D«bMv«f»» M aiMcd to 
be dbm i tbine flu}e0,,«ad iq atuafr fisrta to b» mhmA » laik WMk, 
and tbe pofnla^HO* «tghlior tlwusfUftd soMb. 0^po9it» tJM toivvi en 

bdflgft J»«Bi»tf4»«^li fwts oaldp €» t[bi]«(» l«<gfrWKh«iki of whiA it 
ia aud tht »i(kUs 090 ka huM^wdi »od aMietjr £Det.tpM»»iflnd. the 
t9KialhQraicbes».9«ft]iu«idred «Mb ift|( eimb. Tbfr lindlfg» it ii% 
feel wide, Mnfadw smI graataoNdity m.gfmm te i^ lip Ibe tisiKtl 
combination of tbe beams in the upper {Ml. wnilM' la tfanl att 
aahafliauMniiai i8«ritH»dMH^ hwt tb* pteamt ow ia buik o* « fauger 
aiid;inenfde§^9ts<ni0i;.b«ia^iiMit{MII)e»««ch$ide».aiid kl^^itad 
ia the evcAiiigi liy kmpe. Tbsm tt^aAotknr' Mdffft wm lfe« Scbuyl^t 
kill e» ih»reed^.bi«ih aiiaiiwiibrpfam^bwft-mpgipiiiaed ifrlbetnga 
oftaob vMfy qnkkower Uiin, lotm give jHrn-n^ fiif|^«a«oiiiiCef iu 

Tbe lottflr itfom FhiladelpJiiB to ibltiitiore> m ve^r indUhamt^ 
tbot^ we ]MMt I)mk>ii^ aiMjf good wHages Mid OMiiiiitji^tofwoa. 

CbetttTv akotiAi fift eti - viik» fFem PbiAMMpbia^ k^ ebM«i. m 
tbe.'hQwxir«iffb«iogiAMB mmi mtcimb99ti^i^mvm.in>Bemffi^awk.v*A 
the liMi pktte; vdtBn ibe eokiaiai asiciabljr. n«t. Xb« awafpfii- of' tihii 
IMuiare m \k» y/kdntf^ of ^bflstor' bfttnig. btene embMifced ki» mdr 
diflnreiit d^rket. cuk Ihroaigb tiien^ bM not mtiff ^tSMtimii i^dbwfakr 
raeatdow land, but kapnoveik ^, iMikhiQess of lbe«toMitgMK sd, Ibafe 
dwibg' tl»i aieblijD teaacA ai. PhikM)e^}bitti. amnji of the iiiiiabileiiii 
raoke^^kon mktm^w^Qbtakm at •prfnne of aeourjAj;. 

A« MaiDiia-beok eoi Ibe Dekiiwwe^ vAtwIb a«e.eiCBieiLibit dflfim^ 
ttigi tbesbifMragaiaal the fioatiaig. bodtaa olioe; 

liV^ikniiigloD^eigblio-t^trD nilen haia S!bibidel|»hMH, 'mz pepwlonf^ 
and^ to all: apqMaiaDce^ftitfarijnng ptece^ 



StdtittMM is ninetjuiiiwe miles fmni PMi8iteI{)hTki i)M 
riv«r (0tam here «h eaxiehtat iMrboun, tnd it k tkid UnU il»i 
{MRtif sbipt 'Of ipre huMdMct t<n3» can itaoor; 'IVwia if «W9i^ 
oiA hdwe «o n v^ry ootiakleraMe eQcOentj and is tamch jngmagtijl 
hj the akmiitkiiiot of ores foawi m tim country ; taai rmm» buftfe 
alto bvm clisiH>v«recl here. The |>&it of Baltimom vbioh ift ntsm 
the fawtoiir lite ratlMr lovr } iKit tlie other part oi the t»wB to Irtntt 
•a an elevaitMl Mtuattoo, aod some parts sUMii very highy cheowtr 
•treeu ai« teffska^ and are (xf a wdi propdrtmaml fontoilthi 'i%e 
p(dt>Ue lMul«l«iig8»howcv«r, ^ bot appear to hwe aoj ^ling parlinm 
Jttriy neiHMiidtiable. 

Vma fiaitiuare I Mt nff to the dty of WaAiagdoniy ^tbicb » 
nbmit fbiirtee* milet diitHDt ; the knmI i« vmy bMlv«Md tl«sifMitge» 
(Miitrhftvs not the afppcMaMe «if pi«ipel>i«f Huit choei liet,«eiM^ 
l^iMelpbift and Baltimole havot TImt ad^wlni famM timuAh 
BNHijr eedMf p(nie» and fpnwe tKei ', bul nm«.df a l«rgft gronrthare 
!» he N«woc» i^is.Mwl» The siiige o«eeh piawes thwwigh the coty ^ 
Waibii^tiDiMUMifctop»»t Oeergv Ti>«n^«<kiofa iet uafy a ep aiataU irem 
it bj the Rook cieeiB^ At tbia placer is a Aomeii CkdioKr anudvmy, 
and ies-Mtoatiim on the PoloflDnMtk it rery fiim^ The town iB<b«udt on 
cUfiiereataKill kaHSfand thmig^ not hage ra otKentf. asems to^ibfive 
wett in vomnMircial bositteM^ of wbiob oem aoKl tobtieco ibrai ^ 
pvtneipai experts. From George Town I went to tafee a lodging in the 
oity vff Wadnogteo. The local sitoatioft of this pkcB is well ealou^ 
hdedfar beisomiftg the seat of gororaineist of the Pe«)eral United 
Stales^ aa Ijii^ in the centre of the tbmteiy of CokimtMa, a»d thus 
eocercising a judicial authority*, apan from that of ffae seveiAl statesL 
It ifr built en the point wheie thePotomaek and the'Caanogechcquie 
form a junction, whiah last '» oonHuonlj caUed the eastern btanch 
of the same river ; tins prootaes the city an extensive conoiefoe, 
while it i» equally fitvonrabfe, bung silnnted at such a distant from 
the sea, for tbe sittii^ of the ceBgyesa,t wli» can M ver bedisturbed bjc 
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an^eiifMt^'s 'fleet. Use situation it- alsadeenMl yery hMlthy^ and 
Mveralfiiyiilets flow from the baigfalh^ to the oity, bo as to. render 
it easy to imse the water to aay part of an edifice: there are 
also many exoeilent spring for wells. With ^U. this it is sasd that 
the town would have becon|e very opulent, if the states had re- 
solved to build the bouses at the puUic expense, and < then : have 
sold»tliem<at a reasonable rate } the town would in that case; have 
been. soon supplied with inhabitants, and.haveitbeneby atfbideda 
considerable 1 revenue to be employed fori the improveHietitx>f other 
parts of the phtce, and for the erection of'fMtblic buUdii^ ; but 
unfortunately it was resolved to divide the land into difiiM'CiU'iotS) 
and ml\ them to the highest bidders; . Speculators, wfao^ possesaed a 
sufficient, property, now secured to themsalves the lai^eat tracts of 
land, in the most eligible parts of the nawffiknned; ctty^ not with 
the intention of buildings but to sell Jdw ground again at an ad- 
vanced rate, and diis went on in ftbe.aama manneri tillt the piece 
of land became so extravagant, that no peraen who attentively 
considered the matter could engage in sbuildingf hooaes here, with 
the expwtation of any reasonable interest for his: money. 

The principal part of those who were about to become inhabitants 
of ihiscity were shop-keepers, and other persons of smalt income, who 
could riot apply their money in building houses in hope <^ future 
profit, as even then there was an uncertainty which part of the town 
would be most enlarged, as every ownctr of a lot tried, by public 
advertisements, to discredit all the rest of the city but that which 
belonged to himself, which only created in the people a distrust in 
them all. The first great desire to possess a house in the Federal 
city began now gradually to lessen, and particularly so, since 
Louisiana has become a member of the United States: the city of 
Washington^ being no longer a central spot to the territory, of 
the Federal government, and perhaps is may be found most con- 
venient in time to have their congress transferred to another place. 
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' thotigti tbis city has alrttul]^ 6dM the public a good deal of maa^^ 
The plan forlayiug it out, cm inspectiDg the place, merits much ap- 
probation : the distributioti <^tfae streets is weH cbosen^aod a oum* 
ber of squares are kiid out beneficiallj for a free circuftation of 
air in* a large city, whteh is much wanted in ^^ocher toi^as of the 
United States ; but though the bouses already- built are esteemed 
aboTe seventeen hundred, yet their eifect i» lost, being seafteped 
about in a space of about four miles and half m length, and two 
miles^ ancl'haif wide. Had the plan of building \k6 irst part beea 
directed by the kgishtture, and corakne&ccd with building houses 
nearest to George Town, the inhabitants would^direclly have aiijoyed 
all the banefits and'Conrfbrts of that tomb, and thus the city 
of WaflAiingtOD wouM have enereased in a regular fornsu The dis- 
tance from^ the presideni^a hoiM^ t^ the Capitol is abo eooaidered aa^ 
too greM, being a mile attd half, aitti ii espdrted will occasion ia 
future ffene^mamfyiDCoairanieaeei. 

The Capitol stMrds on a high commanding ground, and will in 
time be a very- exfensive buildi^^ ereetfed of hewn stone; but at 
present it iMars^i^thMrm gloomy aspect, vftacfeseraaa partly to arise 
from the narrowness of the windows ; however^ it would be wrong 
tojudge of tbee^ctfi^'ar building 1 which i»b«t half finish td 

The navy^^yard,- and the store-lioosea/ seemed the most forward 
'buildings in the city,, and there wem several fngatca to be repaired. 
But in this crisis of a ousundemlabdiiig of tbe United States with 
the princr[Mil maritime powecsr I thought it wrong for a foreigner 
to visit those plaees. 

The president,. Mr^ JeflSbrsbn^. had leDb the eiCy a few diays before 
my arrival, for his country seat in Virginia; however, I went with 
another gentleman to* the presidents house: it is built with hewn 
stone, standing on a high giKxund,. and is a very elegant building: 
the apactnuents are large, well proportioned, and furnished witb 
taste JThe prospect when the tomm is finished will be very fine. 

Dd 



Timf have:li€flre elutrndy the «Qi«wBieiice of htu^imy acmche^^ bpt 
tfadiriieguIalkNis^ dififer Irdm <tbo$e •f «ny.o(bfr towQi; thejr take As 
•aiAiiy peiBoiis m 08 they bav^ Mbti^ Uke th9 fltage coaches, and 
driftt ijbrai jacedr^iag to the order of the pasMngerst that it, each in 
4um^ so that a penKm wfai^ takes a seat is «otiietiH(ie& earned agood 
way about hefi>re be airives-afr^hts own place of destioation^ From 
die fear iohabitaals, aod the grtot distance from place to place, the 
hackney coaches could not get a subsiiteace^ex^cept byclmig^ 
.too hi^ for d siagle fare, \rhich has oceasioned Shis' Mfulatioa; 

From this city I wdntio the stage to> AUaitadHbu Thatef joaaohtt 
are not like th<)8e 4^ Bostoa^ vitb4piings ; and though it v trae thoe 
mo seats for ttrelve peraoos in ihan, no regard is ppud to the la^ 
xrf the passeoj^eia, as the iuggage is pat under the saat s ^ aad. the 
.rest between^ tb^ foenefate, so tbat i% it'ofteoi vteiy-diffietik to obtain 
a. tolerable iiesting phce ; to this incuoibaBee add, inyoar imagi- 
natiou, roads as bad as those in Poland^aadafdrt^ei; as es^ieditious 
as an English postiltoa, and* you will have a oOow^ele idea of this 
comfortable nnraier of traTdliqg; boweverrihe horses aas better 
than might be exipettad, and thedistanoe'to! jyoxaMiria istonl/ 
six^miles. ■/ ' 

AleiLandria iarkgtihiraod ]#»ll4wilt, Onthe PoiMnatkriwr^ The 
distance fsam the aea « feekoned ahont two hundred aad eighty* 
nine smk^ notwilh^tanchng whid> its comaKrce is very conssdei^ 
able. This towni hca on an Hswiftnid ground, from whffih> a §gm 
prospect tt enjoyed over tha PotoaMek, ta«he opposite shofo of 
Maryland. 

I imd been b-aveHing thM«^ Ae diflferent sfcatea. without disco- 
venng a distinguiibing eharactecof the inhabittints of <kie province 
irom another, but hereat Aleaaodriait was very mDarkaUe,for the 
people are <if a fsdKcksamc dispotttion, have a great deal of vivttoity 
in their actions, and are very rapid in their mntner of B{ieaking» 
Atthettafaieofthe faotditiiedisccroiseisaot confined to two or three 
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peraoiipB » ihf^ •«»( to|feUi«rk but m <ipmM fmtmhiu.gumttA convMM^ 
tiotu I -bad ib^; plfpuire ;to fiwl Capt Lewia bote, niio a lca«iir» 
bj bifctiairc^ ifi hobmmuit awl it «t pvesrat H9iiuBailcd-g0Ten]or<o# 
Upper. JU)PW><MVft» HebasftO Jbi|^ expoctaitioii of the h«iifci»hieh> 
tbe Uaijted Staitos ogw^. ifiap fnaa a opnuDeroe oner tbafc eouatrjr t» 
tjgte Paciic (^iM«o» mA ^smwal.gnitiraaDat tabicTveM of tbe same 
«(piaaoo withJMA;j)Nit.'«bda.«ne coiimder» thvioi^ >t»et of land 
vlvob aaiM4jb9>4|fNiTC|itaflttfaMiiigb^aiMi th« nMuiy cbaiaaof nraoatiaini 
tbal ac? 4Q^ be:p«MBd to^ tgino tiMt Paeific QoBan^ tbe profits to be 
gaip^ in tj^ UfVflK. caMMK be great, and viU oolj beoaiaecansW 
^»lflbl&iji^^M^bff.cba«oel, whea Spaiii-.sbill fad it csoBvenieiM to 
adopt the plan of Baakinv a canal hem tbe Xake of N^n^gna, or 
soQAeiiptber-^viau^able parts of- Moueo» for a dneot caxmnetce 
betweea ibei^^wptiq and tbe Eaat Indies. A foira tben buik thero 
will beocNW^.of ;iiiNfb)igitfaMir iiii{>odaBa»iitMM pwt the Egyptian 
•Alexancbm waam aii»ei«at)tijMf»4 

At AkvaHficia Ibiced a borae for iVfoiMt Vernon , bat when I 
vaateck aaotbar ibf a gaide, the; told me, that.thcj could not get 
sue cHDewa^aM tbe Nsl of tba bones ««ate«afaged{ totbi»lFep]iod> 
*«^But if I do not return again with jour honse?"— **^Oh, «e ace not 
a6aid taftbat''^*«^But I may \Mtatj ^y**^^ We will dioect yoo," 
And* ij»daedto:A<M]|^ it ia.niiifi Baike ftom Alasomdri^ and passes 
tbroogb4i4fev«iat fuMtt^r in iwbicb are nmay (iross>ways, ihegr gaii« 
me' so goed inlbrmatioa, that assbted bjii tbe dkvctiqns which I also 
reocived at several bouses- where I stopped oa the raad» I got to- 
Mount Vernon wathoat citfomittnig the ieaat mistake-. 

Mount Vemon i» m a mast beaotifet sitttataoii> on- tbe iiyeF Pbto» 
naack, which is here asteenied near two autea wide» and die mouo^^ 
tain it considered -aboot two hondred jards above the level of the 
rirer^ wbsch gives it a vei3r exteesive view. The house of the lale 
Geaeial Waabiogken is of wood^ twio^^stiNwlngb, with a lofty pop- 
tioo, shading both atoriesy and sappofted by eight pilhin; a wing 
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a pork kid out in the modten JEkiropean siyk^ The piweiit pos- 
flessor of Mou«t Vernon^ Barttrcxb WMiioglM) JSb^. n^pibew to the 
kte GenemU win od a visit in the iieighbourbood ; Imt the gar* 
dtfoershofred me tl» iQterior puis of tbfihMHf^ It consiftts of one 
lar^apertmeatyaiidsoaKrainaileradjawnt'; tiieftirmtOTeha^been 
changed since the death of the Genendt bat thera ate two objects 
]e£t in the place where thej bad been wigibattj deposited, and af^ 
ferd roopi. enough for mud) conteolplatiim 2 th6*fiv»t is the porttait 
<of Lewis- XVL aent by himself 10 Gemral Wasfaitigtoii ; and the 
second is the hey of the BaakUe^aentbjr tiba National 'Convention 
to 4iiar when he was president 

AIM oould learn from the old sanralit of the General confirmed 
that George Washington mostly prefdrrsd a private life, and only 
aceepfead a public ^lace at the great soUcttatioiv of his countrymen* 

I went to visit his remains in the pkute* of itftertfie&t ; the coffin 
stands in a vault built of brick, and in tlie most simple style, but 
it is expected, that when the spirit of parties shall have more eva* 
porated, die nation will unanimously vote him a suitable monument 
as a testimony of public gratitude. 

About noon I returned to Alexandria ; but I should liave wished 
at any other time to have continued this tour into' the more interior 
parts of the United Statcv ; severiil oonsiderations, however, made 
me resolve to proceed immediately to New York, without com* 
plethig my plan, among whieli a leading one was to go* and 
inform myself with respect to the whole process of treating the 
sugar mapte tree, and the pfq>aration of the sugar made ftom it; 
but I can only now send you an extract of what Dr. Mason in Pro- 
vidence has ^vopred me with : *^ Acer saccharinum^ or sugar 
maple, k a large gPonHngtree, will arriTC at the heigth of forty feet, 
and has broad thin leaves, divided into five principal parts, which 
are again ipdjen^ed or opt 4t lth^ edjges into several acute segments; 
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their rar&ce is $m9oth>of a light green colour, whitbh underAeatb, 
and they grow on pf«t(y long foot atalks. The flowers come in 
the springs ahout the liitas of the Nor^ay^aaaple ; and they are suc- 
ceeded by long keys, vrhich eometiiQes ripen in £nglaud« In 
Api^rica the inhabitants tap this tree an the spring, boil the liquor* 
and the.ft^cei) a&>rd ^ useful SHg^ This tree grows between lat 39* 
and 43 north, ip. America^'" As this grows in Pensylvania, which has 
the climsate o£ ouc conntryy there can be no doubt but that it would 
grpw as wiell witj^usj but in thus recommending its being planted 
there,, it IS not my- intention to say lliat we should no loQgctr. want 
the.sugar cane^ for 6ven in North America th^ consumption oft 
the West Indian sugar, is by far greater than that of the raaple«tree ; 
yet thisla^t sort is always very useful to private famiUes living in tlie 
country;, and the preparation of the ihaple si^r» would at least 
merit a preference to th^t-made from turnips, as the turnips not. 
only requil% a lai|;e.^d, but much labour and preparation, whilst 
the sugsr maple*tr^e can be planted near the country buildings, 
in the hedges, and in . short in all the grounds, which are not us^ 
for any other purpose ; besides w^ich the tree requires hardly any 
further attention. 

There is a cheerfulness in the conversation of most of the Virgi« 
niansy which is really pleasii^. In travelling in Europe through 
di£ferent nations, which are sepamted from each other, it is not 
surprising to find a national character in each ; but here in North 
America, where the different states are united under one coniQion. 
government, where without the exclusive establishment of any re* 
ligious persaaMon; and where, except ^ome local alteration, the 
laws are in the principal parts the saine; still there is a striking, 
difference in the tbaracter of the inhabitants of these southern stales, 
from tho3e of the northern provinces, and which distinctly shew 
the influence of the climate. Some philosophers have indeed attei*. 
buted too much power to that influence; foi; experience shews that 



the human species is not bindered hy its organiMtion from tvmcmg 
genius and tatents in anj part oT the globe : though the iocliiiatioti 
for exeitising them is rery differently felt in difibmit climates ; whilst 
the natives of the southern countries delight in those arts and scienees, 
which are peculiat*ly pleasing to a high and brilliant inrngiaatkni^ the 
natives of the northern regionspreferin general more abtruse studies; 
and while the talents of the former are employed to make new diseo* 
veries, the others will endeavour to improve them ; this consideration 
should serve to increase mutual esteemt as the world would have been 
reryimperfect in all arts and sciences^ had civifization been confined 
tm>ne region, or the collection of the human species into society and 
culdvation, been restricted to the northern or soudiera parts xyf the 
globe. The same thing may be property observed with respectto the 
c^st of temper, as wdl as to the turn and application of mind, which 
also may be found very difibrent in different places, in the mode (^ 
expression. Thus, for example, a native ofa southern country rMura* 
ing to his father, whom he has not seen %t many years, will fall 
upon his knees, bathe the hands of his parent with tears, and tell 
him with words fiitl of afiection bow much he hai suffered during 
his absence. The native of a northern country coniing in the same 
circumstances, will take the hand of his father and bring it to his 
heart: Here, father, be wiR say, I feel more than I am able to ex- 
press ; who will deny that both are not equally affectionate chiU 
dren, though they cfiifer in expressing their feeling. — ^This is just 
the same in matters of religion. The civilized different nations of 
Europe adore all the same Creator of the universe, and acknowledge 
a31 the same divine scripture ; but the inhabitants of the soutiiera 
country differ much in their religious forms from those of the north ; 
and though it cannot be doubted, that in progress of time they will 
stiH more agree in religious principles, yet it may be expected that 
Some tifflerence will still continue in the church ceremonies, be- 
tween die inhabitants of those dififerent climates. 



Taking a plwe in A& stage coaohf and oipectiqg a good coni- 
pMiy, is like tbe cbaace erf" the lotterjr. I found the best prne in 
TO^jeet to tfaiS;^ in niy leturn Irom Washii^ton to BaltitnoiB'; the 
p«rtjr conssled of gentlemm tr ho had estates in tbe neighbour- 
hood of this eountr j, others who had places tiodw goramnMit ia 
the Federal towiH and one officer of the navy of the United States, 
well informedt Mid of a very genteel befaavioor ; thus the tedious* 
ness of the road was <:heeifiiUy wiled away. 

At my return to Phihidelphiat I went with Mr. Semple to vint 
the otty and county gaol« which was shewn to us by ooe of tbe 
inspectofs ; but he told us that many of the prisoners had caugi)|; 
the influen^a^ and what was very extraordinary, even severed who 
were confined in the solitary cells. The building of this gaol 
has a stoiy half under ground, and two .stories above it; all the 
rooms are arched with stone fire-proof. In the inside is a ku'ge 
square^ where those prisoners who have not been bred up as crafts- 
men are employed in sawing stones, and those who have less 
strei^th in combing wool, beating hemp, and making nails with 
machines : the manufacturers work in general five or six in a shop 
together. Out of the emoluments arising from this is paid the ex^ 
pense of their support and clothing, and the rest they receive when 
the time of their imprisonment is expired. Neither singing nor 
noisy talk is suffered here, and each is under the control of the 
others ; the doors of the work shops, which lead into the interior 
square, are not locked. 

The solitary cells are eight feet long, and about seven feet wide« 
they are vaxiited, and each has a small window^ a water closet, and 
is warmed by a stove which stands in the passage, that <*«ommuBi^ 
cates with the cells by a double door, one of iron rails which is 
locked, and the other of wood. The prisoners have no communis 
cation with any peiBon except the gaol^keeper, who hands them 
their dinner through the door. 
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^e prisoDen who are confined in the .rolitary cdls are of tiro 
clasMis. The first are those criminals who ^ece in foraier time? con- 
demned to be executed. The time of their solitary confinemeot 
in these cellst is left to the determination of the judges ; but the 
laws of Pensylvania have made the rule, that, it is not to be. kss 
than the twelfth part of the time of their whole imprisonment^ nor 
to exceed half of that time. One we saw here had murdened his 
mother, and afterwards gave (or diss^nbled) signs of .madness; 
the other prisoner?^ confined in the sohtarj . fells, are tlrasewfao 
since their confinement in gaol have not conducted themselves 
properly, and the time of their close . imprisonment is. left to the 
judgment of the inspectors. 

When we asked for the solitary cells of the fenmle convicts, the 
inspector told us, they were in the story half under ground. Shew- 
ing our surprise at this, he replied, '* that when females gave up 
their tender feelings, and became criminals, they were sometimes 
more difficult to keep within bounds tbaa men themselves/' Ob- 
serving to him, however, that many considerations should allow 
more indulgence to them, he said that this was really done here; 
that they were in 'general not long con^ned in those cells, and there 
was none at this time. The whole occupation of the female criml* 
nals in the gaol is not hard work; but consists in spinning, comb- 
ing wool, and washing for the other prisoners. 

There cannot be the least doubt that the strictest justice is ob- 
served here to all the prisoners, as the inspectors, gaol-keepers^ and 
. under gaol-keepers have all a good salary ; besides,, the prison is 
superintended by the mayor of the city, and judges appoiated for 
it ; again, it is visited every quarter by the governor of the sta(e,^by 
a number of judges of the superior courts, and by the grand jury. 

The establishment of this prison answers in the highest degree 
two principal objects ; first, to detach the culprits from their evil 
habits, and amend xhek future conduct. Secon^y, by a weli 
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ordered occjupation^ it accmstoips, them tq ^ork* a,n(| t^y this.me^n* 
not only prevents them from becoming a burthen tp thp &t»tS,,biiti. 
even leaves t^iem som^ money for an honest pursuit, M^h?q,the,til9ae 
of theirconfine^eplf is expired ; bvrt, w.hen it is suspecteid tbaJt, ajjy, 
one is pot q^ good oecoqomist, insl?9j4 of giyipg him the siu^pl^9; 
money, the vaUie is given him in clp^hest . . 

BiXt the greatest propf of the benjefiqia} effects of the regulaMpns,^ 
adopted; for this prison is, that, the, forager, gaol was repeatedly 
filled by oW offenders, whilst experjeiice now shews, that of al^un:^ 
drfcd convicts discharged from this prison, there, are seldom known 
mora (b^ao two or three to return as criminals again. 

It is indeed mora to be regretted that a natipn,.which forms such 
an e^ic^ent system for the crinainals, should, not have yet qdppted 
the m9S<;:efiectuaL measure for preserving the ^altb.9f iM!. inh^- 
bit^nte io their principal city. In ^he fir?5t, plan, §lj, .thatwa? ob- 
served was to make thb town, vejry hai^dsome ;^ the. ^tfeets,w^R9 laid, 
out regularly, and the buildings are /^p^iqioq^;, but.latterly, strpets^ 
have. been ad<]ed,, some of which are a disgrap^ to the place. 
DocH*»ir«eti wafi forua^rly a swamp^witha brQpk;rnpnji)g through 
it ; but this brook has been arched over and ^ row of houses bjiiilt 
op Hi whilst, in all probability, the marshy ^rftuqd. is 61.1ed up. in 
the, same negligent manner as at New York, Water-street is ?till 
wors^; a number of very mean houses are buiit on the beach of the 
Delawaj:et.on very swampy ground ; and caji, t^hejce be €iny fuifther 
doubti that the contagious diseases prxncfp^ijiy oziigip^t^ here 
from the contaminated atmosphere, when eveq the prisppers. in 
the solilwy cells are attacked by. the disorder?. If the^ pppple 
of Phifctdqlphia would embank llie Delawarq, and draip whaJ, is 
now raATsh land, as is. done at Chester; ajptd if^iq^jead pf the pre- 
sent inlets^ they would build piers for the security and cpij.venieiq.c.e 
of vesseK it would esseatially contribute to the health of the ^qha* 
bitautsi and might probably lessen the visits of their mojtal ensjiuy^ 

Ee 
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. And the same observation and advice might be properly given to 
the inhabitants of New York. 

There is another circumstance which I have heard, that is, when 
the dreadful fever rages here,' not the nearest relation attends the 
funeral, for fear of being affected by the contagious disease. The sad 
solemnity is therefore left to the care of the negroes, who do not 
(iatch this disorder; of which they themselves are so confident, that 
it is said they make no scruple of plundering the corpse ; and in 
confirmation of this, it has been generally observed, that the negroes 
are never better drest than when this dreadful disorder prevails. 
Now if this is really the fact, when so much care is takeh to bum 
and destroy the apparel, that was usually worn by the deceased in 
the contagious disorder; and these negroes do bring into u^el^gain 
the dresses from the grave, it should be most strictly prevented, 
which might be done, by making a law, that every corpse Interred, 
should be clad in a shroud of a particular kind of stuff, never worn 
by living persons, by which means the theft would be easily disco* 
vered. Thus, for instance, if a pattern of linen or cotton, was 
wove all over with distinct black and white crosses, iwne would use 
it, but for dressing the deceased. ?m ^ 

Having taken a ride with Mr. Semple to the botanical giarden, 
and to the country seat of Mr. Hamilton, who has a fine planted 
park ; and having refreshed ourselves at Kingston, beneath the 
shade of a large tree, under which, it is said, William Penn con- 
cluded an amicable treaty with the ^Indian nations, we returned . 
again to Philadelphia. 

Mr. Semple was so good as to offer me any money that I might 
want; I frankly told him how much I had left from this tour. Mr. 
S. thought it better to have a supply, and immediately furnished me 
with an adequate sum. Travelling is here very expensive; in the 
hotels they charge for the day of arrival as a fiill day, though the 
passenger comes very lat^ and also at the departure they chai^ the 



same, though you set Off ever so early ; therefore in spending two 
days in a place, the bill is to be paid for four days; and as here 
is always at breakfast, besides tfia ^nd coffee, meat and other solid 
dishes; and as th^ suppfer also consists in j^fferent dishes, the 
bill, hy. this means, becomes very considerable; and though, in 
consideration of my health, I never partook of this sort of break- 
fast and supper, they chiarged n>e not only for them, but made 
me also pay for, the milk alid frqjt which I had instead of them. 
Thpugh {Htyiog for the^rppm a whole d*y, when we do not stay so 
long, is not to be objected to^ yet it is certainly an imposition to 
pay for dinners and suppers which must be paid for again on the 
I'oad* But bdng angry, ^d disputing with many landlords, is worse 

. still, abd therefore it is better to submit to their demands. 
» On the eighteenth of August, when I returned to New York, I 
want to lodge at the Mechanic's Hall, which is in a good situation 
opposite the park» and the people are here reasonable in their 
<;liarges.; buta^ lodging and hoarding with a private family in Gold- 
street was reeopirmeiuied to me,Ipreferred it, and I have the greatest 
reason to be pleased with it. Since my return to New York, I have 

^ ^niployed my time in visiting several places which I had not yet 
seen: the jBrst .was a botanical g9xd^> though some miles from 
town. I should not have postponed this so long if I had received a 

(more favourable account of it earlier; there are different Indian 
plants kept in the hot-houses, and the gentleman who accompanied 
me hilber was very highly gratified with the motion of the mimosa, 

. or sensitive pliTnt; he told me he bad read of it, but always, treated 
it as a fable. When I ^sked the gardener if he had here the Pionaea 

' muscipula, Lin. or, as it is callecj in English, the Venus Flytrap, 
which grows in the southern p^rts of the United States, and gave 
iiini the description of it, he smiled^ saying, that if such a curious 
plant was growing in the territory of the United States, it would be 
undoubtedly kept in thi?^ botanical garden. The hot-houses are 
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built on an emiri6nce^ and »eem by their sitifatiMi to be too much 
ekposed to the rigorbus #inter^ dedson of this climate. 

The ne\V^ ttfeatre on the ertkl %ide «f the park is very elegantly 
fitted up, a^d m^h on the plan of Drury-lane, in London, but 

^ proportionably oh a- much smaller scale. It is said there are some 
very good perfortners ^ thisf stage; but as it was fresh painted^and 
I found myself n6t well, I did «0t btay loBg there. 

At ^ome dii^tance from New York is a large public garden, ar- 
ranged' for a Vaukhall, and sometimes in the summer season pbys 
are also peWbraied here; the stage is built projecting from a house, 
and the benches for the spectators are in the open air: the per- 
formers correspond well with the indifference of tfa^ theatre. There 
is a numberof other pfublic gkrdetts for the recreation of the inha- 

' bitants, bat ho walk is ec^^al in benutyi pai^ticularly in point of 

' situation, ta the Battery. Quite cbse to it is a piiblic garden with 
shaded alcoves, atnd a fountain in the thiddle of thei&{ the walks 
are lighted with coloured Iflmtps, *nd tt^ baldd of music plays here, 
while ice crekrWs, lettiotiafde,' and uU 6ther kift^ 6*'*efre6bmeh^ 
to be had. 

It was at ibis time ddveKisckl that a Mr. FullMrd^^ivuldshew how 
an enemy's^hipnlight be bk>Wfl tip by ad unenpecied attack from 
under the water, arid that lie^ had bought an old large ship and 
anehored her opposite the Battery, to shew the public this e^^plo- 

' ^ion, which collected a great conflux of people on the parade ; but 
after observing two iniSffectudl trials t^ blow up the ship I left the 
place : I have since, however, heard, that ort ihe third trial it suc- 
ceeded; but thd people felt themselves mdch disappointed r as they 

' saw nothihg but what th6y wIe^II knew' before, that gunpowder could 
blow tip a vessel. As this ship,'h6we\'er, made no resistances' and 
such a length 6f timeiras ccfiriUtned itt the operation, it cannot pos- 
sibly answer the intended effect iigainst an enemy, 

Mr. Fullard has beeil moreisuceessful in an experiment to build 
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a vossel to go^agatostti^: it it done by aBteam eagineJuriDgiog 
in motion twoilai^ wbeels^ which are situated ooiteidev of the 
vessel in the miMle^ in the form of a "svayter^miliwheeLI-went with 
two sea txiptains to the Tassel, and. both said. she .was about one 
hundred and fifty tons, and that the steam 6Bgfioe and ^e.oiren 
took up so^much that she would be abb to carry oi^j a cargo of 
sixty tons; but theiotentionis not so .much £3r using her imthe 
carriage of goods, as:jbr a packet to go up the river 'MissU»ippi. 
Mn F. has ahreadj made several short excursions with good efiect ; 
and that this invention may be attended with complete success is 
much to be wished. 

Mr. E. Smidt has a country house most charmingly situated, and 
with him and his family, I have spent many days in very pl^sant 
society. But I have been several times much indisposed here, which 
•I principally 'ascribe to the rapid change of the weather; for in- 
stance, the thermometer of Fahrenheit was one day 94^egrees^and 
the next day 72 '; the next day following 65* And should I have 
' be^n obliged to stay thiD* winter season here^ my constitution would 
' probably have suffered very much by it: but a«brig has been adv^- 
tised as sailing tO' Lisbon, and Mr. Wheatoa has told me that he 
and his friends had not the least doubt I would remit theii^' advances, 
when I should arrive in Europe, and were willing not only to furnish 
me with aH my further wants in this country, but also for my passage 
to Europe, if I should not wish to postpone it* any longer. ^As an 
embargo in all the United States is expected soon to take place, I 
accepted, therefore^ more readily their present kind ^offer,^ and di- 
rectly agreed with Capt. Hunter fbr my passage for Lisbon^ in the 
brig Unity, and the captain thinks to sail in a few. days. 

On my departure from the United States^ I will gi^e you some 
remarks on the general character of the inhabitants, as far a^ I had 
opportunity to observe it, in a tour through different states, in 
an acquaintance with many femilies of this nationv^aad even in 
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travelliBg in a public coacb, which, though il does not give a satis* 
factory opportunity to observe the country, exhibits an assemblage 
of many strange characters, who often strongly display their mode 
of thinking, and which a stranger would have no opportunity of 
learning, nor would wish to have further than the time occupied 
by a few stages affords, though at other tinies be meets there ivitb 
company. which is really interesting and pleasant ; by all these dif- 
ferent circumstances, I have found, that the inhabitants of the 
United States, as they happen to descend from English, Germtn, 
or French families, so ihey still possess the most striking mark^ 
of all the good qualities and faults of those nations. It is true 
the Americans in their different pursuits to make rapid fortunes, 
shew a greater excess of speculation than any of the other na« 
tions; but this can only be attributed to the present state of 
their country, where many branches. for accuniiulating wealth 
stand in need of great improvements; wherefore an enterprising 
undertaking has often been rewarded by a considerable and 
quick return of profit^ whilst others, stimulated by, such examples, 
have flattered themselves, that by imaginary plans, they may ac- 
quire an equal gpod success. But in the course of time a more 
steady industry will gradually diminish those hazardous specu- 
lations. 

The great inclination which the people of tim country have for 
disputing on political matters is sometimes very unpleasant: in 
stage coaches, or at the table of the hotel, I have always declined 
entering into those discourses ; but in private company it is not 
•always possible to avoid it : they are not content with praising their 
own constitution, but they attack the principles of other govern- 
ments, of which they have often very little information ; and they 
are even much displeased with those who wish to change the 
conversation to other subjects, and they will declare it unneces- 
sary to observe so much reserve of opinion in this land of liberty. 
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To all this my answer has been, « Well then, sir, you will admit 
that a government is good if it agrees best with the local situa- 
tion of the country and its inhabitants;^ wherefore, it requires a 
perfect knowledge of that empire and its nation, to be' able to judge 
of the proper proceedings of that government; for regulations 
which are very useful for one nation, might be very destructive if 
they were adopted, by another* To g6 no farther in details on this 
subject, we at least both agree to be each of us much attached to 
our country, and to be content under our government/' 

Another gentleman, who was from Providence, said, they had 
established a law, that a nobleman who intends to become a citizen 
ainongst them, is to renounce his title for himself and his successors. 
Yet no nobleman has a right to dispose of the claim of his success 
'Sors. Many of the inhabitants of the United States have a very 
etfraordinary idea respecting nobility, and think that vanity is al« 
way* united with that order; but in what does nobility principally 
consist ? It is a reward of honour bestowed on distinguished merit to 
a citizen. When, therefore, a nobleman esteems his ancestor who 
brought the title to his family, he is also to dsteem in him the citi- 
zen. Therefore, if a nobleman is possessed of vanity^ it cannot be 
attributed to his title ; but must originate rather from that Sj^lfish 
pride by which the greatest part of mankind is so much infected, 
through 'all its different, classes and stations indiscriminately, and 
only changes the name, though the sentiment is the same in effect. 
Did not the vanity of Diogenes exceed, the ambition of even Alex- 
ander the Great ? And when this prince gave him an opportunity 
of asking a favour, which he might have employea for the benefit 
of his country, then in a declining state, he made no use of it, and 
only for tlie sake of flattering his pride, whilst the maxims of the 
true philosopher is, never to fall into extremes. 

The true merit of a nobleman is to follow the example of his an- 
cestor, and endeavour to be as meritorious to his government and 
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coonir j^ las iie * wa» when he- obtai iied a title m tbe reward of h^ and 
always to faav^ mor& respecl- for faoneiir than foriuae* Certainly 
tfaeseprinciplea cannot be withijualioe attacked, and though, some 
individuals wbo 'possess^ titles bring censure on themselves by their 
befaarjetirv the order of itself can never be affec^ted by their^ 
conduot' 

As the present gavemmeni of the United States is entirely demo^ 
cilalicaUhereditary titles are not given to any of its inhabitants, and 
it is proper for those o^* rank who settle here not to infringe those 
lawfe respecting themselves; but when nations have been suffisring 
by^di^fei^ent factions, or by civil wars, and think it best to estafa^idi 
an 'beveditary government, they likewise will establish an^ boieditary 
nol^lity, as a' solid support of that government; men who will dis- 
tinguish^ themselves by a zealous attachment to th^ir monarch and 
COM try « It is therefore to be expected that the order of nobility 
will exist ias, long as kingdoms' exist, that is, until the end of the 
Mroi^ld. 

Otl^t^ political debates amongst the inhabitants of the United 
StateiB arise from themfisundePsmndiQg that prevails at preseirttwllk 
tlieir counfty and the princifml European msmtime powers; hrnt 
npOW this ^ BtrangeY otrghUnot to disooutse; However, speaking! in 
gen^mlwith^irfegisrd to the dispotest^at are here in company, they 
fiii^like^tbe^ hurricanes, violent^ but soon pa^ed over^ and the rest 
of the day is speot^ very agreeably, and mme very int«*e8tittg €Oft> 
versation often* takes place. 

I have tieani ixMny declare, tlmt the extensive commerce which 
the United States at present enjoy ,^ arising from the particular cir- 
ettttisiances' of events in Europe,, was greatly injurious to d^ pro- 
gress 6f agriculture,' which' is in fact the most solid source from 
whence the prosperity of a nstion proceeds; and that those wbo 
wtsafld labour^ m the fiekis are now persuaded by sea*&iring people 
td^pMftpniN'igationi.^ The prophetors of estates, bire the labourers 
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for the season^ from among the white iBhabitants ; or they make 
agreements with those who own many negroes, for a certain sum, to 
cultivate their ground through the season by those slaves. But I have 
asked, that as there were so many emancipated negroes in the United 
States, why they were not hired just as well as white people ? To this 
I have always been answered, that they were so negligent in their 
labour, that even the expences of their keeping and wages were not 
paid by it. This merits particular attention, particularly from those 
who are endeavouring to bring on the emancipation of the negroes 
all at once. If I had staid longer in this country^ I should have 
endeavoured to obtain some further knowledge on this subject. 

Another great complaint I have heard, is in regard to the manu- 
facturers and mechanics. It is said, that as they know there are so 
few in this country, they work with indifference; and while the 
most part of those who are in the mercantile line live moderately, 
and spend their leisure time with their families at home, the me« 
chanics have their clubs, where they meet almost regularly early in 
the evening and stay till late, spending a great, deal of money ; to 
maintain which course they raise the price of the articles they make. 
It is further said, that if the expected embargo should take place, 
and consequently no articles of foreign manufactory come to this 
country, it would make things in this respect still worse, as the inar 
nufacturers then will take advantage, from a knowledge that 
every one is in need of their productions. It is therefore expected 
that the American manufactories will not arrive to any consequence, 
for a length of time, and not until, by their increase, industry only 
can secure the mechanics a suitable living, in whicli case their 
manufactories may ultimately rise to equal perfection with those of 
Europe. 

As the great speculation of accumulating wealth occupies so 
much attention, and the employment of so many of the inhabitants 
of this part of America, they find little time for other instruction. 

Ff 
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Bot this isTnot so with the fair sex ; many of them are food of literal 
ture, and possess talents for music, and other arts : still that part of 
education which has for its object the management of domestic 
concerns, is not neglected, and in families where there are manj 
daughters, these occupations go in general by turns. The American 
ladies generally possess a fine figure, and a handsome complexion ; 
but it is a pity that the teeth of too many amongst them begin 
to decay at a very early age. The custom here of drinking 
their tea and eating their meals very hot, is most likely the prin- 
cipal cause of this disfigurement, which might, with prop^ care, 
be prevented. 

But to return to my observations as to the private character of 
the inhabitants of the United States. I cannot but be of opinion, 
when a stranger, who arrives in a very unfortunate epoch of his own 
country, and at the same time personally under very unfavourable 
circumstances and is assisted at different places in that country, 
without any advantage being taken of his distress, of' any thing 
demanded more than the security of his word, that the people 
must have the true feeling of honesty themselves, otherwise they 
would not trust so much to another. 

It is true, on my arrival here several persons shewed much incli- 
nation to get acquainted with me, who, by many circumstances, 
I could discern were speculators ; but I had an easy method of 
getting rid of them ; by only telling them in what situation I was 
here, they soon disappeared, and I was never more troubled with 
them. But as so many Europeans cottie over for ihe very purpose 

* Ad efficacioas remedy for preserving the teetl>, consists of one ounce of camphire, 
well pounded and dissolved in two ounces of tincture of myrrh, and wben there is a 
pain in the teeth one ounce of laudanum may be added : mix a few drops of thi^tinctare 
in a wine glass of water till it becomes of a milky colour, and wash the gums with it, 
which may be repeated twice a week. This tincture is likewise a good preventative for 
the gums agabst scorbutic complaints in long voyages, for which the author can re* 
commend it from his own experience. 
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of speculation, they need not be surprised at meetiugy in theiir 
traffic, with so many Americans of the same turn with themselves* 

On the twenty-eighth of September we sailed from New York ; 
and, not to trouble you with the narrative of a most tedious voyage, 
it may be sufficient here to say, that the unfavourable weather we 
experienced was the inost unpleasant of the whole of it ; heavy 
g^es of wind, followed by dead calms, whilst the sea was niuch 
agitated ; and one night the wind shifted so suddenly to the oppo^ 
. site quarter, that the captain said if it had not happened when 
he was on deck, he could not tell what might have been the conse- 
<iueiice« But one day the weather became particularly severe^ 
though when the sun rose the sky was clear, and the ocean had its 
visual lapis lazuli colour ; but some heavy clouds appeared in the 
Aorth-^west, which gradually increased, and spreading over the ho«- 
rieon, tnvolyed ;tfae.rays of .the sun, which now appeared through the 
mist as an enormous red glowiog fire ball ; the mournful tune of 
the tempest was ^rd ia the rigging ; the ocean changed its colour 
to a desid marble grey ; tb0 waves were rising indifiQ^rent forms as 
so many s^Milchres, and thje^i^trength with which they dashed against 
the vessel made them apipear lili^ solid rocks ; by the increase of 
the ^rricana they asaumed the abape of .mountains, on which the 
foam iappeared like the snowy tops of the Alps : the ship was shaken 
through all her parts ; and by the combat of the two powerful el|6- 
ments, our neutral habitation was almost dashed to pieces* 

The remark has been often made, that in a sea voyage, only a 
,«Qgle plank parts life from death; but the Chinese have contrived 
better ; they have endeavoured to diminish the peril as in the de- 
scription of Lord Macartney's Ennbassy to Ghina^ the author men- 
tions, that the Chinese have the holds of their ships divided into 
twelve different partitions, wJhich are all made water«tight, so that 
if any accident happened to the vessel, by striking against a rock« 
or springing a leak, the water can only penetrate into one part of 
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the ship, and therefore does not sink the vessel ; besides, it can an\j 
damage that portion of the cargo. The same author observes, that 
this method might be well adapted for men of war. But notwith- 
standing its obvious advantages, this mode has not yet been adopted 
in European ship building.* Now would it not be advisable to try it 
first for a packet, where pei'haps six partitions might be quite enough 
to prevent the ship from sinking, in case of any accidents ; and if 
this ship should not sail quite so quick as another, yet the security 
of saving the lives of the crew, as well as of a valuable part of the 
cargo from damage and destruction, would overbalance the in- 
eonvenience, and the lessening of insurance, with other consider- 
ations, render the plan of infinite consequence. 

After this heavy gale of wind the weather became more steady, 
and we continued our course with a north-westerly breeze till the 
eighteenth of November, when we fell in with a Papenberg vessel 
coming from Lisbon ; but the weather was still too boisterous to 
hear distinctly \vhat the captain said. On the nineteenth we an- 
chored in the Tagus, but were for several days kept under strict 
quarantine, which regulation, the report of the prevailing disease 
in the United States made very necessary 

Of all the political afiairs which now happen here, you will be 
informed by the public papers as far as they interest you, and 
therefore, in finishing this letter, I have only to mention, that I 
intend to remain this winter at Lisbon, and so prepare myself gra- 
dually for a northern climate; but I am unable to express the 
feelings I already enjoy in the hopes of seeing you, your family, 
and my other friends soon again. 

P. S. At my arrival at Lisbon, the advanced money which I re- 
ceived in the United States was directly repaid, and I have received 
since, a letter from my banker, Mr. , in which he informs me 

• Account of an Embassy of the Earl of Macartney to China. By Sir George 
Staunton, Vol. L p. 600. 
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that a mistake had happened with my letter of credit for New 
York ; and that the direction ought to have been John, instead of 
H. Th— ; that this gentleman had left New York ; though this 
was unknown when the letter of credit was sent to me. As unfa- 
vourable as those circumstances were, I wish that all travellers to 
whom such an accident in a foreign country should happen, may 
meet with such a friendly reception and assistance as I did 
in North America. 
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ON THE PLANTS, 8cc. 8cc. 

Ag rigulture in the West Indies will more rapidly improrei when- 
ever the parental governments shall resolve to appoint some qualified 
persons in every colony, to make their observations, and to send every 
year, reports respecting the culture of the settlements where they reside; 
which reports should be published in a collective form in Europe, and 
then sent to each of the colonies, for the respective public libraries, or 
where there are none yet established, then to be deposited in the town« 
house, where every planter who wished to read them might be admitted, 
or in leaving a proportionate value, be allowed to take the book home 
with him for a fixed time : many of the planters would follow a practi- 
cable example, if they were accurately informed of what had already been 
done with profit in other colonies, particularly when the local circum- 
stances of the country where the improvement had been made, was 
exactly described and stated, so as to shew how the methods used could 
be adopted in the part where they reside. 

A like important effect would be obtained, if particular rewards were 
offered to those medical men who, during their long residence in the 
colony, have made some new discoveries in the nature and cure of tropical 
diseases ; which reports of facts should in like manner be printed in a 
periodical publication for the use of the West Indies. Had such a plan 
been formed at an earlier period, many valuable discoveries, which are now 
lost, might at present have been pursued to the most beneficial consequen- 
ces. For example, there was some years ago at Surinam, a Dr« Schilling, of 
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whom it is reported, that not only by his ^any years of practice in the 
colony, but from his great inlimacy with the Indians, he learned from 
them the rirtues of many valuable medical plants ; and though he was not 
induced to publish his discoveries for his profit, as he was possessed of a 
large fortune, yet, from what I have learnt of his character, it seems likely 
that if a flattering reward had been offered him by government, he would 
have been prevailed upon to have made known the information which he 
had acquiredf but which is now unfortunately lost by his death. Those 
medical men therefore who now arrive at the colony, are obliged to Cry 
their own system of curing the disorders, in a climate which differs so 
much from that from whence they came. 

I expressed my surprise to the most able apothecary at Surinam, that 
so few of the native plants should be used in their pharmacy, and that in 
particular those herbs, roots, or barks, which come from the East Indies, 
risk loosing much of their medical virtue during the long voyage to 
Europe, before they come to Surinam ; it would be of considerable import- 
ance to find substitutes for them here, whose qualities might, upon trial, 
prove such a3 to render useless the importation of the others. ^* Very 
Ci*ue/' replied the apothecary, ^* but who will pay us for the time, and 
indemnify the expences which we must unavoidably incur in the pursuit 
of these objects ?'* 

The following list I have received, as being the principal indigenpus ve- 
getables employed for medical use at Surinam. 

Simaruba, of which the bark is generally used as a tincture ; it has a 
pleasant bitter taste, and esteemed a specific against the dysentery, and 
strengthens at the same time the stomach. The simaruba tree is said 
to resemble much the European apple-tree; but its blossom is of a violet 
colour, and possesses a penetrating unpleasant smell, the fruit is of a red 
colour, of a globular form, and divided into partitions like a walnut. 

The PhysiC'nut shrub, which grows about six feet high, has its stems 
blender and knotted ; the leaves, which arise on the top of the branches, are 
oval, and slightly indented ; the blossoms are of a red colour, which leave a 
nut whose shell is not strong ; the kernel is of the size of a large filbert, the 
inside of which is divided into four parts by thin white skin, which has 
no taste ; but when it is not peeled off, it occasions a strong purging, and if 
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eaten in any quantity is said to .produce vomiting. Of the first quality I 
can speak from experience; and as this skin has no ill taste, this remedy 
may be recommended to those who shew an aversion to other medicines; 

The Gastor«bush is said to be of two sorts, but in reality they seem only 
to differ in the colour of the stem ; one of which is green, and the other 
of a reddish colour ; the bush grows near six feet high, its stalks jointed, 
the branches are covered with large leaves about nineteen inches in cir- 
cumference, and forming nine or ten sharp pointed divisions, spreading 
out in different directions ; the flowers contain yellow stamina ; the husk 
which incloses the nut, when ripe, is of a dark brown colour, of a triangular 
form, and covered with a light fur, of the same colour as the husk : the 
oil which is extracted from the nuts at Surinam, is not of such a clear 
appearance as that made at Barbadoes, which seems occasioned by a dif* 
ferent mode of making it ; pne is said to be made by boiling the nut ; that 
at Barbadoes is by extracting the oil from the nut by the heat of the sun. 
This medicine merits strong recommendation to new-comers in the 
Tropics, who should take a portion of it at every change of the season. 

The Quassia-tree, whose virtue was first discovered at Surinam by a 
negro, in respect to whose memory it bears this name. The taste of this 
medical root is a strong bitter, and its power as a tincture for strengthening 
the stomach is well known in Europe : at Surinam it is in much esteem 
as a remedy against the intermitting fever ; but those who use the quassia 
without precaution, and too frequently, are said to be much affected with 
violent headaches, and become liable to paralytic diseases. 

The Ipecacuanha grows plentifully at Surinam ; the roots used as an 
emetic are slender, with strong fibres ; the green stalks of the bushes grow 
above two feet high, the leaves are in proportion large, smooth, and 
pointed, the blossoms are of a reddish yellow colour, the fruit is oblong 
and pointed, above two inches in length, inclosed in a smooth green husk 
and contains a number of small fiat seeds, of a brown colour, joined 
by a fine silky filament. 

The Ginger, well known by its medical virtue in Europe, is supposed 
to be indigenous to Surinam ; a pleasant drink is made by fermenting the 
ginger with sugar, and perhaps to those who are much accustomed to use 
strong spices in the Tropics it may be a wholesome liquor. 
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The Sarsaparilla plant is found in the colony of Surinam ; but its medi* 
ccl virtue is thought inferior to that which is brought from the Spanish 
colonies ; perhaps the difference is only owing to the soil ; and in the 
more interior parts of Surinam, in the mountains, the sarsaparilla may 
acquire more vigour, and ^consequently possess more medical virtue. 

Many of the aromatic medical shrubs, which are planted in Euro- 
pean gardens, are likewise cultivated in Surinam, and are equally good, as 
the sage, rosemary, balm, Sec. 

It is necessary to be particular in cautioning new-comers against the fruit 
of the manchineel tree ; which tree grows to a considerable heigth, and its 
stem is near two feet in diameter^ with many branches : the leaves are small 
and round ; the wood is much esteemed for its strength and durability ; 
but the milky juice of the bark when it touches the skin raises large blis- 
ters, and the fruit, which has the form of an European apple, when full 
ripe is of a pale yellow colour, and if eaten occasions most violent inflam- 
mations in the bowels, and inevitable death, if a proper remedy is not 
immediately taken. This remedy is said consists of sea- water mixed witli 
the juice of lemon, and of the fig and white wood ; it is further said| that 
many sailors coming •n shore, have often been tempted by the fine appear- 
ance of this fruit, and have died of it; the inhabitants of Surinam relate, 
that when the Indians make long journeys into the distant parts of the 
country, where they expect to find different species of fruits unknown to 
them, they take a monkey with them, and if they see he does not refuse 
to eat of the fruit, they readily partake of the same, being convinced that 
the eating of it will do them no harm. 

To proceed next to a description of the most valuable timber tre^s of 
Surinam* 

The first is the Locust-tree, which is often found eight or nine feet in 
diameter, and grows to the heigth of from sixty-five to seventy feet, the 
branches beginning to spread in the highest part of the tree ; the leaves, 
which are numerous, are oval, about three inches in length, and of 
a dark green colour; the blossoms are of the papilonaceous form, 
with a long flat pod, in shape like the husk of a broad bean ; it is 
of a strong textuj(;e, about four inches long, and of a brown colour when 
ripe ; each pod contains three beans, also of a brownish colour, which are 
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of a farinaceotis consistence, of a pleasant sweetness, and taste so diffe- 
rent from other fruits, that they might be mistaken for the composition 
of a confectioner. The bark of this tree is of a light gray colour, and 
smooth ; but its wood is a bright brown intermixed with dark veins like 
marble, and takes a finer-polish than mahogany ; it is therefore used by the 
colonists for making elegant furniture, and, on account of its remarkable 
strength, the rollers in the sugar mills are made of it. The gum*copal is 
said to flow from this tree. 

The Letter-wood is still more beautiful in its colour, which is of a- reddish 
brown mixed with black spots, which some imagine, bear a resemblance to 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and others to letters. Tljere is another wood of 
this species of a lighter colour, and the dark spots are less variously shaped ; 
but both sorts can only be used for making walking sticks, segar pipes, 
^nd small utensils, as the fine part of this wood is only taken from the 
heart of the tree, which is found no more than ten or twelve inches in cir- 
cumference. In course of time this wood becomes dark. It is said this tree 
grows above the height of twenty- five or thirty feet ; it is covered with a 
reddish brown bark ; the leaves are of a middle size, narrow, and pointed; 
s^nd the flowers are said to be pentapetalous, and of a purple colour, which 
changes into a red berry. 

Of the Iron-wood tree there are at Surinam two sorts, one white and the 
other reddish ; but as their colour is not remarkably bright, the wood i$ 
only used for buildings on account of its remarkable strength, which has 
procured for it a comparison to iron. However, this timber must not be 
exposed to the wet, otherwise it soon begins to rot. The iron-wood tree 
is common in Surinam ; it grows to the heighth of about fifty feet, and six 
feet in circumference ; the bark is of a white gray ; the leaves, which are 
about three inches in length, and one and a half in breadth, are of a light 
green colour ; the flowers are white, and change into red berries. 

The wood of the BoUo-tree is of a dark dull reddish brown colour, but 
highly esteemed for all sorts of buildings, as it is not only strong and com- 
pact, but resists the wet perfectly well. This tree grows about fifty feet ia 
heighth, and near six in . diameter ; it is covered with a smooth bark 
of a gray colour; of the branches, which only grow in the highest part 
of the tree, those which are the largest are cut into shingles for covering 
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the hpusesi and are said to last above twenty years ; the leares of this tree 
are long, and become narrow towards the foot'-stalk ; the flowers are said 
to consist of five petals, of a purple colour, succeeded by blue berries. 

The Purple-Iieart tree, when fresh cut down, is of a dark reddish colour; 
but its wood, when the sap becomes dry, changes into a fine purple. This 
wood, by its handsome colour, as well as by its durability, serves to make 
most elegant furniture ; but in course of time it grows darker, and becomes 
at last as black as ebony. This tree grows to the size of about sixty feet 
high ; its bark is of a dark brown colour ; its branches grow on the highest 
part ; the leaves are of a middle size, oval, and of a dark green colour ; the 
blossoms are said to be of a reddish colour, consisting of five petals, and 
succeeded by small red berries, which contain the seeds. 

The Creen-heart tree has its name from the inteiior part of its wood be« 
ing of a greenish colour ; but there is another sort, the colour of which is 
of a yellow cast. The wood is esteemed for its durability ; its leaves are 
large, narrow, and pointed, and, what is seldom found in this part of the 
world, it is said that this tree changes its foliage twice in the course of a 
year ; the flowers are of a yellowish white colour, tetrapetalous, and suc- 
ceeded by. a small farinaceous fruit, of which, it is said, the Indians some- 
'times make bread, but of an insipid taste. 

The Gope*tree grows about th« height of forty feet, and eight feet in 
circumference ; its bark is of a rough texture, and of a light gray colour. 
The tree is divided into many branches, and the leaves are smooth, about 
four inches in length and two in width, and of a light green colour. The 
wood is esteemed as being light, and not difficult ^to work; its colour is 
of a fight brown, and almost all domestic furniture is made from this 
wood. 

The Cedar-tree of Surinam is greatly esteemed, as it is of a fine light 
brown colour, possesses a fragrant pleasant smell, the taste is bitter, and is 
therefore not attacked by insects, and is easily Worked ; its leaves are flat 
and oval, not like the common cedar. ' In all my walks in the forests of difie> 
rent wood plantations in the colony of Surinam, I never saw a tree that 
had any leaves like those belonging to the species of the pine. 

The Mangrove-tree, of which there are two species, the red and the 
white : the former is the first tree perceived on coming to the colony of 
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Surinam, as it grows along the coast and the banks of the rivers^ requiring 
a low and wet soil, and the greatest part of the roots run along the surface 
of the ground; its wood is esteemed as being very durable; the bark is of a 
light gray colour, but the interior part is red, and useful for tanning leather ; 
its leaves are about four inches long, and two wide, oval, and of a dark 
green colour ; the flower is small of a brownish colour ; its calyx consists 
in four petals, succeeded by a bit)wn flat bud, which contain the seeds, and 
are of the shape of beans ; but what is peculiar to this tree, is, that from a 
number of its branches ligneous shoots above two inches in circumference, 
of a very tough texture, and which have neither branches nor leaves, shoot 
down towards the ground, and as soon as they reach the earth take root 
and a new tree grows up, forming together an almost impenetrable forest, 
hot only securing one another in time of inundation, but strengthening at 
the same time the banks of the rivers, so that the violent currents cannot 
break through. The admirable intention of nature in the formation of this 
tree is the more perceived, as the white mangrove tree, which grows in the 
higher part of the country, where no inundations take place, has not this 
remarkable quality, as it does not need these supports. 

The Silk-Gotton tree, of which the Indians make the largest canoes, is 
said to grow sometimes to the heighth of one hundred feet, and to be 
above twelve feet in diameter ; its roots spread along the surface of the 
ground to the distance of fourteen feet and more ; the trunk is covered 
with a light gray, and very thick bark, and set with short prickles ; the 
branches, which only grow in the upper part of the tree^ have oblong but 
narrow leaves, which it sheds every year ; and when the tree is uncovered 
there appear a number of plants growing on the branches, which are called 
by the natives the wild pine plant,* and give this tree a very singular look. 
The blossoms of the silk-tree, it is said, appear only every third year, and 
consist of a green calyx, with five white foUicuIi, and the petals, with five 
stamina ; this blossom is succeeded by a bud which contains a fine silky 
cotton of a grayish white colour, but of too short a texture for the mauu-^ 

* The leaT«s of this plant grow in the shape of an aloe, and it is said that the partitions between 
the foliage are always filled with a fine clear water^ which serves the birds in the dry season as a 
Datura! cistern. 
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factories : it is usedi however, for stuffing matrasses, and the hdmnuDg birck 
line their nests with it. 

. Of the Palm-tree, it is said there are fourteea different species ia the 
colony of Surinam : the wood of each is strong and durable, particularly 
good« and easy to be made into tubes or pipes for the conveyance of water, 
as the middle part of these trees has a cavity filled with a pithy sub- 
stance. 

The Royal Palm,which is vulgarly called the Cabbage-tree, is said to grow 
to the heighth of one hundred or one hundred and twenty feet, and from 
six to seven feet in circumference, very straight, and its baric of a light 
gray colour, shaded at first with dark gray rings, tlve tree gradually taper« 
ing to its summit, where the leaves begin to spread in the form of a jdume 
of feathers, and the largest of them are about two feet six in length, aad 
above two in width, in the upper part of the trunk, where the bark changes 
fr«m the gray colour into a lively green, the blossom rites in shape like 
that of the reed cane, and on which the seeds are attached in the shape of 
a small nut; from the middle of the foliage grows akind of spear of a bright 
green colour, which coutains the substance called the cabbage^ but which 
partakes more of the taste of a sweet almond ; it is often prepared as a 
vegetable, but when taken too frequently is said to occasion a diarrhoea, 
except it is well seasoned with spices ; this substance is likewise made into 
a fine pigkle. Some of the inhabitants of Surinam pretend that these trees 
shelter the house round which they arc planted, from lightning, being a 
natural conductor. 

The Palisade-tree, which is looked upon where it grows as indicative of 
a very good soil, and is plentiful in Surinam ; is the smallest species amongst 
the palm*treeS| but very much used for furnishing the side walls of the 
negro houses, and ev^n in general for the first dwelling houses of a new 
planter. This tree is in general found growing from twelve to fifteen feet 
high, but its diameter is only from seven to nine inches ; the inhabitants 
split it into many staves, and the top of the tree furnishes them with a fine 
cabbage, but the stalk on which the seeds grow is used as a broom. 

The Troolies are the most esteemed for covering the roofs of buildings in 
the country : these leaves grow from a small fibrous root, from which arises 
eight or ten stems, each producing a leaf about twenty feet long, and two 
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feet broatd, of a strong textilre. and slraight fibres, growing ia erect lines, 
which render them very datable to cover the houses. 

Our attention is next to be directed to the principal fruit-trees, shrubsi 
and bushes, growing at Surinam. 

The Banana merits the first consideration and a more minute descrip- 
tion, as it is the principal nourishment of the negroes, and of the Indians, 
and even many of the white people themselves prefer its fruit to wheaten 
bread, which has occasioned several travellers to fall into the mistake that 
^^is is the bread-fruit tree, from which it differs very much. 

The banana, which is a plant growing to the size of ten feet in height 
and about eight inches in diameter, is best cultivated in new and humid 
land ; its stem consists principally in a number of husks, one on the 
other, of a light green colour, and of a very juicy texture; on the top 
grow the leaves, iSS^^our feet long, and one and a half in breadth, which 
have made some suppose that they served our first parents for their ori- 
ginal dress ; these leaves are on each plant about eight or ten in number, 
and of a lively green colour ; from the centre of this foliage grows a cylin- 
drical stalk about three feet in length, and ends in a spatha, which is of a 
purple red colour, in the shape of a heart, surrounded by hermaphrodite 
flowers of a red colour ; the blossom is succeeded by a bush of fruits, in 
number from fifty to sixty, but^hose nearest the point of the stalk do not 
come to any perfection ; the fruit grows in the shape of a large cucuo^ber, 
the skin green, and when ripe yellow ; the fruit when half ripe and roasted 
serves for bread, when dried in the sun and pounded to a flour it is called 
gongo tea. The banana, boiled and pounded, is made into a pudding, and 
then stewed with meat, fish, or crabs ; and when, the fruit becomes full 
ripe it is of the taste of a very fine pear. The goats are fond of the stems 
of the banana shrub, and these form the best provender that can be taken 
for them on board of ships sailing from Surinam. 

The banana bears fruit only once, and then it is cut down, whilst several 
young shoots grow around the stem, and in the course of nine months pro-, 
duce fruit; but the ground where the bananas grow must be well guarded, 
as all animals which live on fruits prefer this to every other. 

The Bacuva is a species of banana, but the fruit can be known from the 
other by the green stem being of a swarthy hue ; its fruit also is less than 

Hh 
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hM the tute of tbe bunaiia ; when ripe it Imis « nob fiavourt siod i$ ail«a 
made into a fine dough. I have had ihea^ when they were htir ripe, roMte4 
like the banana ; but they taste then very indifierMtly, a« tktt fruit doen 
not consist ill such farinaceous particles as the baaaaa does* which render 
it proper for thread. 

Tbe Avigato tree k about thirty feet in heighth ; the leaves are broads 
pointed^ rather thicks and of a dark green colour ; the flowerSi which are 
said to grow on the extremities of the branches* and to be hexapetalousi 
are succeeded by the fruit, wluch is first green, bm when full ripe of 
a piirpk colour i the pulp is white, softi and ia eaten in general with 
pepper and salt, being compared in taste to marrow ; it certainly differs 
from all ether known fruit in flavour. The fruit contains a large stone 
of a dark brown colour, and the juice of the kernel ia used for marking 
linen. 

The Zour^Zack grows on a tree which resembles much the European 
pear tree ; the Truit is of tbe shape of a middle sized melon, but of a more 
oval form, of a light green colour, and covered wkh soft prickles ; tbe pulp, 
which is white, has an acid taste, but when miioed up with sugar and water 
it has not only the pleasant taste of Lemonade, but a riehnets of flavor 
which may be compared to the finest cream ; and this beverage ia greatly 
tecommendcd in yioleot fevers^ 

The Mammy is much esteemed Cur its excellent fruit ; but I do not re- 
collect that I ever had an opportunity of seeing the tree, or of tasting its 
firuiL 

The &uiva-tree grows to the stae of about eigbtrM feet ; its leaves are 
rcmgh, running to a pointi and of a dark green colour ; the blossoms are 
white: the fruit is first green, and then of a light yellow colour, asd of 
the aize of a middle siaed European apple, which k aJao resembles in shape ; 
the pulp is of a soft subsUnce, of a reddish colour, and intermixed with 
very small hard seeds ; the taste of this fruit is pleasant, and it is much 
used in Surinam to make marmalade. There is another species of gnava 
&uit at Surinam, of which the pulp is while, but resembling the other ift 
taste* 

The PeppM-tree, of wliich theie are two sorts : the male bears no 
fruit, and is distinguished by th^ Coot stalks on which tbe blossoms stand,. 
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being thtmt two feet and a half ia length* The fimiale Poppiiu^tree 
grows about fifUen feet high, and h eight itiches in diameter ; but iti 
trunk is hollow, and its interior part pithy like the paln<-lree : the troojc 
k covered with a bark of a light brown colour ; the leared are large, ab^ve 
three feet in circuittference, and have a resemblatide to that of the fig 
tree, but are much itrofiger aoad more poitited ; they are slipp6rfced by 
hollow green foot<*^iaIks,.near twa ft;et long, rising in clusters fronl the 
highest part of the tree^ and are seldom more than twelve or firtcen hi 
number; the blossoms, which grow likewise in clusters^ are aatd to be 
pentapetalous flowers, Of a pale yellow colour, fragrant, and used for ^ 
sweet*meats and making confectionary t the blossom is 8iic<ieeded by a frliit 
of an oval fdrm, and about ti% fflobes in length ; wheA Ml ripe they change 
from a light green to a bright ydlow ; but the fruits are in general «;a» 
thered before they come to full Ripeness, and, after extracUng the caustic 
milky juice, they arts belled, and served at tabler like a vegetable: tb^st 
are also made with sugar into preserves. The ieeds Of this fruit when boiled 
al^ said to be a good antiscorbutic. 

The Cannelle or Cinnamon Apple-tree, of which I have had only 
the fruit, which is of the size of a turkey's egg, ie of a green colouri 
turns into a violet hue when perfeetly ripe, and resemUes in shape the 
pine cone^ but the taste is that of a very rich cream, with the flavour of 
cinnamon 

The Marmalade^tree hae fruit about the dice of an apricot, and altnost 
of a gMMilar form ; its skialis strong, and when perfectly rtpe^ of a yellcAv 
brown colour ; the fruit w&en eaten is first divided in the middle, and the 
soft pulp taken out with a tea-spoon ; it is of a red colour^ and of the taste . 
of a sweet marmalade^ 

The PompetmoUi-tree bears likewise the name of Shsiddocktree, in com- 
memorati^flt of a Captain Shaddock^ who is raid to have brought it first over 
from the coa« of Africa, to be planted in the western world. This tree 
belongs to the genus of oranges, to which the fruit also bears a considerable 
resemblaMe, except in siie, which h that of a middling melon. Its taste is 
a most agreeable mixture of an acid and sweet, and a pleasant bitter. There 
are two Mfts, the polp of mte is of a pale reddish colour, and that of the 
other while; the skin olthe latter is particularly thick, and as the climate 
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of Surinam is not 96 hot as the conntry from whence they were introduced, 
they require much time before they come to full ripeness. The Chinese 
Mid Seville oranges grow at Surinam fn the highest perfection. 

Lemons, which are here called Citrons^ are rery good, but not planted as 
Che Lime-trees, which latter grow to a oonsidersJile heighth ; bu^ when 
formed into hedges, and regularly cropt, bear no fruit. 
' The Monpee is said to grow on a tree resembling a pluoip^tree : this 
fruit, which is pf a dark orange colour, and of the shape of an olive, 
though much larger, incloses a large oval stone, has a taste of a strong 
but pleasant acidity^ and the fragrancy of its smell is still more pleasant. 

The Maripa is a species of palm-tree ; the fruit, which is of the size of 
an apricot, and globular in form, is of an orange colour ; it contains a large 
and very hard stone, which changes to' a jet black: of this the negroes 
make rings ; the pulp round it is but smalt in quantity, and the taste of 
the fruit liked by few; it is said, however, that a palm*oil of a good qua- 
lity is made from the kemeU 

The Goumou grows likewise on a species of palm-tree; the fruits, whicli 
hang in bunches, are about the size of an olive, of a dark blue <x>lour, but 
of in indifferent taste. Some of the inhabitants of Surinam make from 
tb^ kernel a beverage, which they call chocolate, but it is very inferior in 
ta^te, as the sugar and the spices which are mixed with it, alone give 
it a flavour. 

There are two species of CherriN at Surinam, the Star*cfaerry» which is 
about such a size and form as if four European oherrtes were joined cir* 
cularly, and pressed close together ; each of the four divisions contains a 
kmall stone ; the pulp i^ inclosed within a clear, tender, red sktn^ and the 
taste is very agreeable, of a mixture of a sweet and acid, combined with a 
peculiar aromatic flavour. The other sort is of a globular form, of a 
scarlet colour, and of the size of a common European cherry ; the fruit 
has not much flavour, but serves to make a good conserve. Captain 
Stedmanwas of opinion that European cherries could not be reared at 
Surinam, on account of the thinness of their skin ; but this cannot be the 
real reason, as the last two mentioned articles prove that fruits of that 
Icind are indigenous ; but it seems that the European cherry-trees would 
be too much weakened by constantly bearing blossoms in that country. 
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whicb wonld prevent the fruit from setting. It is said that the Star-cherry 
tree at Surinam prodnces fruit every three months. 

The Mispei or Medlar, is a high growing hush, with small p6iated dark 
green leaves ; the. fruit is of the sive of a pigeon's egg, and in form like the 
hip of the wild rose; the colour is a light yellow, bnt changes into red 
when perfectly ripe, and containing no hard stone ; bitt the taste of the 
fruit may be compared to raspberry cream r it is a very delicate fruity and 
cannot be long kept. 

Tlie Marcuses grow on a high shrub ; the leaves are marked with strong, 
furrows, sharp pointed, and of a light green colour ;^ the blossoms resemblci. 
it is said, the pa9sion flower. There are two species of Marcuses atSurinam, 
the one of the shape of a lemon, but muck larger, and of a dark yelion^ 
colour ; its pulp resembles much that of the gooseberry ; the fruit when 
prepared for eating is generally cut through the middle^ and mixed with 
wine and sugar, when it becomes a most pleasant jelly : the other sort of 
Marcuses are less than half in size ; their pulp is eaten without any addi* 
tion, sipped out oFthe shelli and affords a refreshing and most agreeable 
marmalade. 

The SapadilUt the Tamarind, and the Pioe*app!e, are already described 
in the letters. Of the Pine-apple, a most pleasant beverage is made, by 
cutting the apple into small square pieoes, and letting it ferment with sugar 
and water. The Melons are very good at Surinam, particularly the musk 
and water melons. 

Tlie Grape was in former times, when many of the rich planters resided 
at Surinam, more cultivated than now ; some vestiges of the vin^s are still 
to be found in the gardens ; but the taste of these grapes is rather indii^ 
fereni ; and it is less to be wondered at, as the soil in the vicinity of Para- 
maribo is too low and humid for the cultivation oi the vine ; which might 
be done with better success in the more interior and .mountainous part of 
the colony ; and it is likely that the thick skinned black grape of Portugal, 
which seems to require a great deal of heat, as ripening later in . the 
year than all- the other species of grapes in that country, might be the 
mostproper for the climate of Surinam, though perhaps they still might 
require to be planted under the shade of some trees ; but experience alone 
could ckcide this* 
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Amongrt tbe trees which bear i^iHs, the Cocoa is the most common 
at Surinam. The inhabitants like best to take the fruit when it is half ripe, 
and mix the milky juice with rum and sugar, when it makes a pleasant 
punch ; but it seems they do not tap the tree to make palm-wine. The 
IndianStSrhen they come to the town, bring oi'ten diflferent sorts of nuts 
with them, and many of them are the production of trees, the species of 
which are little if at all known hy the inhabitants of Paramaribo. 

With regard to the European vegetables, different species are culti- 
vated at Surinam, particularly on sugar plantations, wl>ere the beds are 
manured with trash of the sugar cane ; that is, the remains after the 
extraction of the sugar ; and the young plants are shaded under basket 
so made as to admit the fresh air to them. The caulitk>wer) brooooli, cah* 
bage, carrot, and french beans, grow perJectly well here, and the asparagut 
likewise is said to b^ good. The potatoes cultivated in the colony 
are the sweet potatoes, the others are brought from North America; 
but among the farinaceous roots^ the yams are by many preferred to 
the best potatoes. The onions grow very small ait Surinam, and 
the large ones are brought from North America. But the cassava merits 
particular description, as there are two sorts, of which one, when not 
known and not properly prepared, is a most violent poison r wherefore the 
directors are not allowed to plant the bitter casava without a special per- 
mission from the owner of the pbntation, which they have a difficuUy to 
obtain, as many unfortunate accidents are said to have happened by new 
negroes mistaking one species for the other. The sweet cassava shrub 
grows about four feet, and sometimes still higher, the sioos are of a red- 
gray colour, its leaves are Urge, digkated, and gradually, tapers to the 
point ; the root grows to the size of a Boot an^ more, in the shape of a 
parsnip ; it is eaten boiled or roasted^ aud with butter i the taste is compared 
to that of a chesnnt. The stem of the bitter cassava is said to be distinguished 
by its being of a deeper red colour, and the rootcontainmg in the middle 
a tough tigneoos fibre, but which only runs half through it, whilst in the 
sweet cassava is runs from the top of the root to the extreme point, and is 
much larger than in the other species. Tb prepare the bitter cassava for 
food, its poisonous juice is extracted by grinding first the root, and then 
putting it into a press, which consists of a long tube, made by (he Indians 
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of tHefebresofa reed, platted in an elastic manneri and this is fastened by 
one end to the roof, and to the other a heavy weight is. suspended^ which 
squeezes gradually out the pernicious juice ; the prepared cassava is then 
made into flat round cakes, wliic^ are baked on hot stones, in which man« 
ner tl>ey will keep for half a year, and are greatly liked by th# Indians 
and negroes, and even by many of the white inhabitants. The cassava 
is something in taste like ship-biscuit, only more tender ; by boiling, 
the poisonous juice looses its pernicious quality, and being afterwardS' 
mixed with different spices is served to season dishes. 

The T»yes is' a root which grows to the siz ^ of about a foot and half, and 
near eight inches in diameter ; it is much used for food among the negroefi^ 
but the young sprouts are also esteemed by th^ white inhabttants, who boil 
them in broth, when they become so tender as Im dissolve entirely ; or they 
are stewed with meat, or roasted, with an addition of pepper^ salt; and 
lemon Juice, in which cases they are reckoned to be very wholesome^ and 
nourishing. The Tayes is produced from seed, as well as by cutting the 
tops of the roots 'in diSerent slices, and planting them three feet distant 
from each other, and they will come to perfection in six months. Tbesft 
lai^ roots being extremely productive, are not only used for the.B6urisli» 
ment of the human species, but also f<^ many domestic animals* 

It has been a matter of quettion among the learned, of what com*^ 
plexion our first parents were ; but it might be less difficult, perhaps, ta 
guess at the region which formed the original habitation of the h^man 
species. It was probably one bearing a strong resemblance to Guianai. 
where an eternal summer reigns ; where delicious fruits and whole* 
ftome roots spontaoeously and plentifully grow; where man, not yet 
instructed to make a net, has no more to do th^ aio bruise the Hiarra 
root, and dtop it inta the water, and a number of fish soon become 
intoxicated, and float motionless on the water, to be taJcen by him» If 
be finds htm&elf in the midst of the woods, and does n^t know yet how 
lo dif^ a well to quench bin thii':>t, be lias only to break a sort of wild 
vine whicli grows plentifully in those forests^ ^od a cool and clear water 
drops abundandy from it/ As soon as he begins to exercise bis talents^ he 

* ThetMithor can speak from bis own experience how refreshing such, draughts are*. 
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invents the bow and arrow, and whenever he is not inclined to pursue his 
game at a great distance, he cs^n sit down, and imitate the cries of different 
quadrupeds that go in droves, or birds which fly in flocks, and soon some of 
them appear, at which he can easily take an aim. No sooner does he begin 
to cultii^te the land, than the Indian corn is produced with very little 
trouble ; and no biting winds destroy the blossoms of the fruit trees which 
he plants around his habitation : he makes from large gourds his bottles, 
and from the calabas fruit his plates: round the branches of the cacao- 
palm tree winds a strong web, which not only serves him for his first 
covering, but the crossing filaments of which it consists give him the idea 
of inventing cloth, for which the materials, already prepared, hang down 
in large buds from the cotton shrub. The great bounty of nature to the 
human species is there so visible, that among the many different. Indian 
tribes which have been discovered in Guiana, it is known that they all- 
believe in one supreme Cod, who has created those blessings for them; 
but they imagine that this Being never interferes with the evils which 
happen to them, therefore ihey neglect to supplicate or adore him ; and 
rather worship inferior spirits, to whom they attribute the apparent con- 
vulsioAs of nature, and all the afflictions which happen to them. Their peii's, 
or physicians, who have at the same time the function of the priesthood, are . 
constantfy applied to for the purpose' of appeasing the anger or vengeance 
of those daemons ; but one peii is sometimes overpowered by a still greater 
magician, and the Indian must then submit to his evil destiny, which is re- 
gulated by those spirits, who are not only constantly employed in concert-, 
ing measures for inflicting miseries on them, but are never restrained by 
the deity, from executing their malignity. Now, with such ideas, which can 
only lead to insensibility or despair, the present state of the Indians 
can not be so happy as some writers imagine it to be ; but a better 
civilization, whereby their minds may become more enlightened, will give 
them more exalted notions of the great author of nature, juster views of his 
providence, and a better sense of the duty which they owe to him and to 
themselves, and thus enable them to make a proper use of the bounties 
which his goodness has so exuberantly scattered around them. 
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Olf Tlli^ ANlMALSw 

Ik th« tuttfltttit Lfltttr I hurt gilren a dtecriptiim of tboce amaulf, moit 
of which were kept and doimetticated by myself; those here described 1 
have Me&iDithe pMscsibn of other prnfaons, or in the forests.. 

The Taqpilris the larj^est aninftl that has been yet discovered in Guiana ; 
itr growi sometimes to the sise of a soialL cow, and resembles in the (brm 
of its body the ho|;«. but the li^sfd and the feet are more like those of the 
rhinoceroi^; its. snout h iongi slenderi apd extendi several inches beyond 
the h>wer Jawy add is moveable in all directions ; its ears are smallt very 
obhmgf md .pDktted.; its backc i» alig^tly arched; the legp short, and oa 
each foot are four tmaU ho0fs ; the tail is very short When young its 
htiSf which ffows very shortf . ia of a darkish browin intermixed with 
while spots ; but when the animal gfff» to it^ full growth, its colour is of 
a uniforin bfiowoifth gp:ay» 

The ts^ir lives near ffwamps and rivers» and feeds principally on aquatic 
fdantSf and likewise upon sn^^'Ca^es and fruits^ which it searches Corby 
flight . It is a very shy wimal» and when it apprehends any danger, plunges 
into the river, as it can swim very well, on which account it has been 
taken by ieveral authors for a species of hippopotamus, although it does 
net seem to be strictly an amphibious smimal, seldom, plungjmg into the 
wftter but for a safe retreat. This amimal can be still less compared ta the 
bufialo, ior which it also has been taken, nor to any other of the cattle 
species^ to which it has cmly a resemblanoe when drest for the table, where 
it makes an excellent dish, and tastes, when young, much like beeH Many 
of the Indian tribes, it is said, use its skin for shields, and I have been 
assured that it makes likewise the best soles fop boots. 

I lave seen several of these animals domesticated, when they become 
Yer)r tame« A yc^ung tapir Majixr Rupel had, who lived opposite to met 
seemed tb me as if it wo<dd not go into the canal except driven to it, 
which confirmed me in of the opinion that it is not an aquatic antmaL 
I never could learn whether a trial has been made to breed them when 
dombsticaled. 

li 
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Of the cattle i^cies none are to be found m a wild state at Sorinaaiv as 
they are in the colpnies of S^ain and Portugal ; nor has yet the boflalo been 
mtroduced here^ which mi^hf beconye irefy se^yiceabte to the colony^ as* 
this animal can bear a great deal more heat than the oxen, is stronger, 
liies marshy ground, and, by its thick skin^ is less phgucd by tbs. 
insects. ., , ; 

I have often thought, whilst at Surinam, whether a mixed breed oTlhe 
Peruvian lama and the camel might not bec^ome very useful to South 
America ; their great resemblaneegires reason to^suppose that they slight 
cohabit together j and if both their good qualities were blended, tkey 
might surpass in utility even the mule. The horses tbat ace bred in due 
colbny are very few, and in general small, but spifitedr however, i have 
netik one of a very good size and well imde, belonging to Bwon Nesselrody 
and it vras said that it was bred in Suritiam. k is a genepal compbunt m 
the colony that the horses are much neglected by the negcoes who ace 
appointed to the care of them, and thaC they also- sirfier orach by the stil^ 
of the wasps. From the Arabs, who inhabit likewise hot <iountriM, and 
take so much care of their horses, we might be informed of Ibe best pre- 
ventative against those- troublesome insect; and widi respect to the 
pamels, I remember havihg read somewhere,, that they use an. oil for tint, 
purpose. 

Of the Boar kmd there are two distihctMrts, the Bakkire ami the Fingof 
neither are so large as the European wild boar,, though they resMdbleit 
much in shapes The Bakkire, as I am informed, prefers^ living in the hi^ 
and mountainous part of the colony, and feeds not only on roots and fruits, 
but aho on snakes and lizards ; they are very courageous, and wl|en at-^ 
tacked by the American panthers, it is said, tbey^ will often l>eat them off; 
they go in large herds, and become very furious, particularly when any 
have been killed; and the hunters^at Surinam asserl^ that as soon a» soma, 
of the BGdiave been shot,, they elect directly new leaders to head them against 
their enemy ; but the fact seems to be, that as soon as the most forward of 
them are slain, thosenext m strength and courage rush foremost for a new 
attack, which has occasioned the fable ; but a few steps from the ground 
upon the branch of a tree wilt secure one from their attack. 

The Bakkire, when young, is of ^ light brown colour, with- longitudinal 
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white stripes ; but when Yull grown, it changes hito an uniform dusk/ 
colour, and the hair hecomes remarkably bristled, which it raises when 
irritated* In the lower part of the back it has a small glandular orifice/ 
contaming a thin watery humour oi* an extremely offensive smell, and 
which must he cut out immediately ader the animal is shot, otherwise 
it will communicate a most disagreeable taste to the meat. As these 
wild boars live much •n serpents, perhaps this humour is giveii by nature 
as a kind of antidote which acts tipon the blood, when it is stung by a 
venomous reptile : this, however, it seems, has not yet been investigated; - 

The Pingo is of a smaller species, and of a more slender shape* These 
animals likewise go in large herds, but are easy to be domesticated ; and 
the Indians and negroes when they catch the young ones, Ume them t^ 
such a degree, that they foRow them like dogs, and are then brought foi' 
sale to Paramarit^o* The meat of both species, though lean, tastes very goAd, 
particularfy when they are young* 

Another species of hog is called the Water-hog: one which I had a full 
view of, was' the siae of a half grown pig, the colotir a light brown ; the 
head resembled much that of a guinea-pig, and there were four toes on 
the Sore foot, and three on the hind, which are conniscted wkh a web. In 
the upper psbrt of the river Surinani they are seen frequently towards the 
eRrening s^iowiing, with only their heads out df the water, and dive wfaen^ 
a barge approaches. The meat is said not to be always equally good, at 
they not only live OA roots and vegetables, but also on .fish, which last 
afibets tiie flavour. 

The Cony Cony has already been mentioned in the sevaifeenth Letter,* 
I wiU therefore only add, that there is another species of them of a more^ 
slender shape, which has a long tail ; and as this animal is very swift footed,** 
it is but seldom caught, and therefore only by few inhabitants known : the 
one I had an opportimity of seeing was at Dr. Debeaf s \-k was a very pretty* 
little animal. 

The Surinam Porcupine differs much from that of the ancient world ;' 
its quills 9lre about three inches long ; they are of a white colour, but black 
near the .poitit This animal.bas a- prehensile tiilr and lives chiefly on 
fruits : its meat is said to be of a very good ^taste. 
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Q£ tUe Armadmo, cor hy some called (he Jfqs m Arjattir, Hm «i«I 
fiiequent brpught to PwaoMtubOf is i)f a loader (anut ^s itvMljr 4:pmml 
witj^ a strong crust pf sgnlrd jor s)»ellj}, in ihemi^br fisames and .^f flw 
di^inqt moyesiUfs b^pds^ but aT^whAch Abe la^t tf( only Aiatf iraf «pw Mdl 
tide; the head i^yery obLong ; the /^rs itt ^rf^poftiQiia Vkeifri^ Jong aid 
erected ; the cb^ws ;^r^ sharply poifpted ; tile tail Is l<mgi ^ WiW^ wn, 
and bellyj which haye no scalqab the aiuoial covers whtn ii^frngby Mlftbg 
Itself up into a:balL It is a h^M^mles^ animalt ^1 grplr 119 .jthe Imglh ot 
near a foot ^ad^a hMl^ and thetfiil Ml as long; J^res pv^p^^cnNwd 
wopqs, apd ether insects ; its meat is said to tatfe Jike thatef, a sAbit* 
The Indians are fond of hunting then; bitf when the aniimd jtiie» tpmrim 
its escape, and is too far off from its pwn reiMatt it wiU 4iy quickly l» 
make a fresh hjirrow with its sharp paws.; and when the. hmiter.t diacdier 
the annadilh) just in time 4o Jay hold of tk^ tail, it fistcM iltelf with ils 
paws fast to the interior part of the caive, and rather ^nSfliiS tMat pati lo 
be torn ofil; but in -that caae it m vH the*Indiaiiis tickle Ihe aiapadJtt^ifith 
a sticky whfifi ijt will 9Qf» gme\wa^,.and aufler itse&f t^ be taken from itc 
iEeitreat» 

Of the /deor Jcind idiere ace .twp sortp at (SiviqMQ i the tot h caUod te 
$tagt which ie.ahoi^ the aiae pf ^Jhihw deer^ iwhifch jtreiepdUet aaucb^ 
ah^^bujt theantlfrs orl^ran^hes tpt^tp bffms ^in^tAf^iMmdibttpoiom 
#f the anioHd ill -of a brown gray* : 

The second tpmv is mneh like the fuiopMn roe-JNick : when jtmmg^ 
it is of a light hrewn colouri intermixed with white spots |daced in longi- 
tudinal lin^ ; ,and «( ihi$ .animal isdtfS^nl^ >tj^il»intt li¥iag tn il^ mfi^t 
•wainpy partf of the colpny^ and hriPqg mtf AwlfK, Qtfiy ihfi TMOg mm 
are taken alire, which .^Qon bejcQRe yqry taaae» wbe* .fhey ^Mse tbipngblt ^ 
Paramaribo ; jbut jthey do^ot in ^neral li?e long enough ta change it^t 
mlour, wherefore it has occasioned the'Ojniuoin of many that this np^cias. 
of deer is always of a variegated colour; but a mulatto ipbabitMft 
of Paramarihoi wh* by mnch cure had beep ahie to k#ep one alive fyr a 
cpnuiderahle length of ^timei fow^^ th:^ thit anhnal ^4vaiged do an mJhnm 
light brnifn colour; ijt im x>f the aif emfa gQal> WM a fibmal^i a|id hadxM 
honsi bnt of mast delicate 4bape# 
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(ifividg 4^«<uribed ihopd paiopalf wljkich are user^l jto qiiui in asfdstins ^^ 
Jj^n^iMi', or ;9ieryilQg ^ novrubm^at^ I now |N:oc6ed tp thosf wbi^b hf 
firea4fii 3i¥l vuh Whpip he it in perpetual hpstjiity. 

The Jaguar is 10 ^e^B^r^ ^a})^ U»fs Soiith American tiger, md wbicb 
Cowit JBuffa9,. aGpof^iAg ti» AiH sy^t^sjn of tbe differewe of tim munals gf 
the ancient md the tiew discx^r^red iroTld»» has declared to be inCerior in 
«izf and courage to ibe tiger of Asia ; though It is certain^ hoimrer, the 
I^UMT cannot be called property a tigier, but beloags more to: the species 
#f ounce; it codOMi to be albont tbej^ane tigc^ and likewise of the sa^il^ 
fhiipffj luu^ a bright browmsh yellow colour, an4 the top of the back ifi 
inwkad mk^ laog etripes of a 4jirker ledlour, whilst the aides are beauti- 
faUy y»iegated with irregular ohloug apota, which are open in the laiddlat 
and janarkad with shades of lighter yellow^ . This animal, it is said, at 
fiarittftp, will ajttack wi^h the greatest courage the strongest* oflj:, and of 
which fact there are many instances on the plantations. That he is not so 
jbngraaus to the hnman spaciesy ii is saipposed ari^ from the plenty of 
ptty wjkifib he £nds iageneivsl in the iinmcMe foraHs^ and fortataalalf 
|tf!dfei»llhe flash of anunals to that of man ; hut* like the African papther, 
ii^a he is 4iiiippQisMted in catching any aninial, and not fidly satiated, 
Jkeidian waUlaUiipon the huaoan spmies; bftitit is remarked in such 
casas,;lka ratJaer sioglas end am Indaaa thaa a ]Eiux>peack« . If this is the 
fact, it may be occasioned by the i>akedoess. of the former, and therefora 
ihe amoiai ihaa sooner the icent of theatn and pursues them first Some 
Indians 4>rOi|gbt ane a yAung Jaguar to sell ; at was not bigger than a full 
grown iCat,. and of a Yery gentle apptaranfie ; hut ihe display of his CutiMre 
character being too wcU known, my landlady. oMoe ^md entjseated me not 
Ao Wiy that spiteCul cceature, which, after having given me miuch trouble 
io rear, would at 4ast recompense Joe with the greatest ii^ratitnde; 
apd 1 parted with him the more whh'ngly, as the other animals I kept 
iwere aU X)tf a nex^ traceable idbpositian,. and lired very sociably together,. . 
hut ahewed aU of them their abhorrence of this new intruder, and wcM 
jEKist doceiyed by its splendid, appearance. The baother of Mir. Limes, 
{told jDse he bad rearod up a yoang jagiuuc, which used; to follow, him in 
Abe imoods with his dogs ; but. when he grew wp hf . had a 4ispute with 
hii dogs, in wbidi the latter had much tha disadvantage. Mr. Limsa 
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fes^ing be might loote in this way some of his best dogs, shot the jaguar on 
the spot. Mr. Baur, whom I have already mentioned in one of the letters* 
related, that in a tour which he made in the interior parts of Guiana, to- 
wards the frontiers of the Brazils, he and the Indians who accompanied 
him were pursued by a black tiger of an enormous size: they had hardly 
time to save themselyes on a tree, and though they wounded him several 
times with their arrows, he endeavoured to follow them, and wben he 
£3und, at last, his strength failing, he tnadehis retreat. It was a pity indeed 
ills «kin at least could not be produced, iais the size seems to have been 
rather ancoramon : the jaguar crosses the large rivers with great facibty. 

The Tiger-cat of Surinam is in size larger than a common cat ; the colour 
is of a light gray, the head is striped with blacky the body marked with 
long black spots, being in the middle a gray colour ; a young one was 
reared up by a director^ and sent to Europe at a present ; its tempo: was 
then very gentle. 

The common cats were first brought from Europe to Surinam, and 
wben not taken care of, but left to seek entirely for their owm nourish* 
ment, feed often on reptiles and noxioUs insects, which makes tham lean 
and sickly : besides, the poison that is often laid for destroying rats and 
mice, murt have a bad effect on the csrtf who feed upon them. But in 
those Btmilies where they are taken care of, the cats are as fine, and seem 
to be as active as those in Europe. 

With regard to the dogs, Captain Stedman relates, with many odier 
^iitiiors, that they lose their barking when brought to South America ; 
but the fact is, at least at Surinam, that whilst they are allowed in the 
day'-time to be in the houses, most of them are turned out in the streets 
at nighti aod left in the damp air and heavy showers, where, from 
wanting to get into shelter again, they begin a most dreadful howling ; 
but for the rest, there are at least many amongst them that bark so 
. much similar to those in Europe, that the most acute ear would find it 
4liSicult to distinguish any difference in the tone or expression of then* 
voice. It is true, those dogs kept by the Indians do not bark, but this 
may arise from the different food« and the manner of rearing them« An 
Indian would hot like to have his dog barking, to chase away from the 
i»eig^bourho^ of his habitation the game on which he so greatly 
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depends : Eiesides, it is known that of thoie dogs which become wild again^ 
their young ones bark but little, and those kept by the Indians may be 
supposed to live nearly in the same manner* The dogs at Surinam, like 
those in the West ludieSi are not apt to get the hydrc^hobia ; but they 
sometimes catch a distemper, when they fall into fits and die. 

Wild dogs of the European breed, suck as those in the colonies of Spain^, 
are not at Surinam^ but they call several other species of animals Grabo* 
ddgos, (which signifies, in their corrupt English, a dog living on crabs).. 

The drabo-dago, properly called so, is about two feet long ; the head is 
large, and the snout full and thick, much in the shape of that of a hyena^ 
but its tail is longer ; the colour of the animal is » grayish brown ; it lives 
upon crabs, birds, and fruits^ and it is said that when it is eatiag, it 
often sits upoa his hind legs erect, and holds its food between the two fore 
paws. If this is not a mistake, it would shew at once its great difference 
from the canine species. I had only the opportunity of a momentary view 
of two young, ones, whicb were kept oH a plantation at the Warappev 
creek* 

I heard of another species of crabo«dago^ which had been brought on^ 
, board-ship ; I went to see it ^ and on asking the captain what the Indiana 
had called this animal, ihe captain replied, he had forgot to ask i but no 
matter, said he, when I come to Europe, the learned there will soon give 
him a name. He had likewise forgot to ask what was the natural food of 
the animal*; but^ continued the captfiin, ^' as he is become a boarder of 
mine he has no choice,, but to take what is offered him in the ship/' This* 
is the way many of the animals are carried to Europe, and consequently 
they die on the passage. This animal, which I saw, resembkd nearest the 
European martia-weasel^ but was rather larger and stronger made ; had a 
large head, and the tait was long and very bushy ; the colour of the animal 
was black, but towards the head it was intermixed with light gray hair,, 
which gave it a ^ckled appearance ;. it seemed to be of a wild and feroci- 
ous nature^ 

Another speciesofcrabo-dago was one which Kfr. Limes had bought oF 
the Indians^ and which L went to see :. this animal was of a yellowish gray,- 
and its fur remarkably thick and soft ; the muzzle MFas short and round- 
ish,, with black whiskers ^ the ears upright, moderately pointed i the eyes^ 
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latge and black ; the feet furnisbed with fivt toes, with sharp long claws ; 
the tail prehensile ; the whole of the size of a gray squirrel. It is a noc- 
tnmal animal, climbs with the greatest ease, and was very tame. A nm- 
latto belonging to Mr. Limes related that the Indians who sold this aftimal, 
liad mentioned' that they obtained this crabo«dago in a very curious man- 
ner: whilst they were hunting they heard a screaming in the air, and ob« 
serving a vulture, they shot it, and when the vulture came down they 
fodnd tbid little creature in its claws ; but this unfortunate animal was soon 
after killed by a dog, otherwise I should have kept it for a wbUe at mj 
bouse^ in ''order to observe the manner of its living. I received some 
months after from Dr. Debez, a dead animal, which "wzis much ii^ appear- 
ance like the above mentioned crabo-dago, but was of a dark brown 
colour, and the size of a large cat ; its body Ibn^, but its legs short in pro* 
portion. Ati Iiidi^h to whom I shewed this animal, called it an Ahyenu 

Another species of crabo-clago is also called it Surinam sometimes by 
the sametiame ofCoati-mondi, as it is called in. the Brazils, orQuaci-quacL 
Those at Surinam are of the size of a cat ; the head is very slender, the nose 
and upper lip in the form of that of a musk shrew, though not so pointed, 
and very pliant ; its ears are short and roundish ; its tail long, and ringed 
with diflferent shades of a brown colour ; its legs are short, and. the paws 
in the shape of those of a be^n The colour of the animal is of a light brown, 
and of a glossy appearance ; it climbs up the trees very nimbly, and 
searches for its food during the nigtit, which seems chiefly to consist of 
birds and other small animals ; but it will also eat fruit. The quaci when 
caught young becomes very tame, and likes to play with those with whom 
it is familiar. 

Another animal is called at Surinam a Water-dog, but by the descrip* 
fion whi<ch has been given lo me of it, it seems to be an otten 
' The Surinam Fox, of which I have seen a young one which was not 
bigger than a terrier puppy of about two months old ; it was of a light 
brown yellowish colour ; its tail was very bushy, and the whole shape 
of the animal resembled much an European fox» 

The Opossum, also called Wood-rat, which has created the opinion 
ih many, that the people at Surinam eat rats, whilst these two species 
df animals differ very much, in particular as the former have no gnawing 
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or cutting teeth in front. It seems there are many variations of the opos** 
sum at Surinam ; those which I have seen in the colony are of three kinds. 

The Black*eared Opossum was about six inches long, but seemed not 
to have attained its full growth ; the head was in proportion rather large, 
and very oblong ; its eyes small : the ears large, standing upright, and 
partly pointed, not furred, but of a black colour, and glossy; the tail 
long and prehensile, and not hairy ; the feet have five toes, with sharp 
claws, except on the large toe on the hind feet, which is rouiid : the colour 
of the whole animal is of a yellowish gray. ' 

The Browp coloured Opossum, w|iich Captain Stedman speaks of in 
the following terms, ** Madam Merian mentions one kind of them (opos- 
sum), which in time of danger carries its young ones upon its back, but 
this animal, I confess, I never heard of at Surinam, and am persuaded 
of its non-existence/* Capt. &edman*s Narrative of Surinam^ Vol. ii. pagi 
149) ^scond edition. But a Dutch lady who lived in the same street with 
me, sent me one of this species of opossum, which was about the size of 
an European squirrel ; the colour of a dark brown above, and white be* 
neath ; its head was small in proportion to the first mentioned species ; the 
ears erect and pointed, of a fleshy colour ; the tail very long, and without 
fur. Whenlhis animal was sent me it was tied by the body to a branch, 
biit its five young ones were left at liberty ; they were sitting upon the 
back of the old one, and their prehensile tails twirled round hers : the 
whole heap looked like so d^any earth worms. 

The smallest species of opossum I saw was at a medical gentleman's, 
belonging to the navy : it 'miS not above the size of a young squirrel a few 
days old ; its colour of a dark iron gray ; over the eyes it had two white 
spots, the ears, tip of the nose, and the prehensile tail, were of a reddish 
colour; it was a very tame little anim^d, and frequently tarried by its 
master in his bosom. 

Amongst the animals with cutting teeth, or Glires, the squirrels are the 
roost pleasing at Surinam : one I saw at Mr. Limes*s was not fult^ grown ; 
it wis about half the size of an European squirrel, its ears and tail' not so 
bushy, and the colour of a grayish red : this little animal was extremely 
lively. It is said there are also black squirrels in the cblony. 

No animals are more mischievous than rs^ts, which were perhaps not 

Kk 
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known here before 0ie arrival ot European vessels, as there seems to be no 
other distinct kind of them in the colony than this black rat and the large 
brown rat, which latter are the most numerous, but differ sometimes in the 
shade of colour ; they are particularly destructive to the sugar canes ; and 
all the care which is taken to destroy thehi has but little eflG^t, as the cli- 
mate is not only so favourable for their breeding, but numerous supplies 
are yearly brought by the shipping. 

The mice at Surinam are exactly of the same kind as those in Europe, 
and most likely of the same origin ; Hhey are also numerous in tke 
colony. 

Of those animals which live on fruit, the Qtiadromanes are the most re* 
markahle. But ic must be observed that there is neither the aurang-outang, 
nor has any species of the ape been yet discovered in Surinam, though 
there are several kinds of sapajous and sangouins or saccawinkees. 

Amongst the sapajous, the quatta is one of the most esuraordinary.: it 
grows to the height of about three feet and a half when standing upright, 
and is covered with black hair, but the face, which is bare^ it of a dark 
flesh colour ; the animal has but four fingers on its fore paws, and instead 
of the thumb, a very small fleshy projection ; but the want of the thumb is 
fuUy compensated for by its prehensile tail, which is as flexible as the trunk 
of an elephant, and serves the animal as a fifth hand, with which it can take 
up the smallest objects* The quatta, when young, is of an extraordinary 
shape; its limbs are very long and extremely slender, whilst the belly ii 
as big as if it was swelled ; but when the animal begins to grow more, it 
becomes covered with long black hair^ of a silky cast, and the quatta ap* 
pears then altogether of a more proportionate shape. 

The quatta is of a very docile disposition^ and capable of being quite 
domesticated : I have seen a pair of them at a gentleman's hoose at Para- 
maribo, which were left quite at liberty ; when the female negroes were 
employed at their needle work, they used to come and sit amongst them 
and play with a piece of paper^ and afterwards go out lo gambol upon the 
treeSf but never went over to the neighbouring j^dens ; and they knew 
well the usual hour of dinner at their master's, when they would come to 
the gallery, look in at the windows, though without attempting to 
enter into the room, being aware that this was a liberty not allowed them, 
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they therefore patiently waited for their dinner on the outside. A geaUe- 
man who is fond of shooting told me he was once in the woodSi and when 
about to return home he met with some quattas, and thought to fire at one ; 
but the moment he levelled his musket the creature erected itself^ and 
called out Ho ! ho ! in a manner so much in imitation of the human spe* 
cies, that it immediately disarmed him. 

Of the Howling Baboon, or Rattler, J[ had heard many times, but could 
not get a iight of them, I therefore promised a reward to a mulatto hunter 
to procure me one ; but he told m«, that to get them alive was very diffi* 
cult, and even to shoot them, as this creature is so very cunning, that on 
perceiving a pursuer, it retreats behind the trees ; and with a serioos coun- 
tenance the mulatto continued to say, ^ when the baboon is sitting, aa4 
preaching before the odiers, I would not shoot him.** Even when one of 
them is mortally wounded he twists his tail round the branch of the ifpt^ 
and thereby prevents his failing down. Sometimes three or four pair go 
together* one of them makes a howling rattling noise, whilst the others 
seem to listen to it, and then afterwards they join in chorus : this the na- 
tives call preaching. At last a dead one was sent to me, which was about 
two feet and a half high when erected upon its hind legs ; its face was bare, 
and covered with a black skin, and had no beard ; the inside of the hand 
barf, and of a black colour ; its prehensile tail was of a considerable length ; 
and the whole animal of a bright feruginous colour. The cartilaginous 
organ for making the rattling noise was near five inches in circumference« 
and in the form of the cup of a wine glass, of which the upper part was turned 
to the wind-pipe, and stnrounded with many membranes, which the 
animal has the power of closing and opening at his pleasure, and pro* 
dncing by them all the different modulations of his rattling voice, and which 
is heard at a considerable distance. This noise the animal begins in general 
in the morning before sun*rise, and in the evening after sun-set ; but at 
spring tides it is observed they are heard almost all night, so as to consti^ 
tute for many people a kind of almanack. Dr. Ditz told me at Surinam, 
that a negro brought him from the woods a young baboon alive, and an 
old one dead, without having had a gun or any arms with him, and that 
the negro related the circumstance in the following manner : in passing 
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through the woods he frightened a female baboon so much, that the yoong 
one dropt down from her back, which he immediately secured ; the old 
one returned in a moment and shewed the greatest anxiety to get it again ; 
the negro presented the little one to her with one hand, whilst he hid 
behind him in the other a strong stick, and when the female at last came 
down from the tree to take the young one, he gave her such a blow with 
the stick that it soon died. I saw the skin of the old one, and the young 
6ne alive ; it was of the size of a full grown squirrel, and of a chesnut 
colour ; but it died a few days after it was taken ; and it is said, that this 
species of sapajou never lives long in confinement. 
. The Brown Sapajou, of which the face, arms, and tail, are black, is in 
general pf the size of a cat ; but some are of a larger siae. This species is 
frequently kept by many inhabitants at Surinami on account of'its vivacity 
and playfulness, and it lives long. 

The. Gray Sapajou is larger in size, but resembles much in shape the 
brown one, but is seldom brought to Paramaribo. 

A more rare species of sapajou is sometimes brough by the Indians from 
the country of the Upper Saramacca river: it is aboul the size of a cat, the 
tail about the same length, the general colbur is a brown, but' the bead, 
face, and hands, are- black. The hair from the crown of the head spreads 
out in a circular direction ; the chin is edged with a short beard ; the face 
is rather flat; the cartilaginous partition of the nestrils is remarkably 
broad.. This creature is of a mild, but sUy disposition* 
< The KeeseerKeesee is considered the pjrettiest of the sapajous: it is in 
general of the size of a half grown cat ; its form is elegant^ aud the head 
is smjall and round ; the face is pf a flesh colour, and covered with short 
white hair; its eyes are large, black, and lively ; the tip of the nose and 
the mouth are surrounded with black hair, ^be general colour of ihb 
creature is of a bright gold yellow, shaded with brown, the under part 
white ; the hand^ and feet are of an orange colour, the tail is slighdy tufted at 
the end, of a black colour, and which the creature hangs over its shoulder 
when at rest The keesee-keesee is frequently kept by the inhabitants of 
Surinam on the plantations, and when. taken youug, bec9mes so well do« 
mesticated that it can be left at liberty to sport in the vicinity of the 
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habitation, and is said will not 4<^&^r^* it, aiid particularly vhen a pair ,of 
there are kept. They afre very gently and lively creatures, but when con- 
fined in a room or by a chain, they lose their activity , and danot live long. 

I have only seen one black Saccawinkee with a white face^ and that 
bad been just shot, and of which the skin waft promised me to stuff, but 
I never received it, Thi^ saccawinkee was about the size of a brge cat, 
with long black hair, the face very flat, and covered with white short hair, 
the nose flat and the eyes deep ;. it would best answer to the n^me of 
saccawinkee, or Semia-otortis, which Linnaeus has. given to another species. 
The tail of this animal was very tufted* ,, . 

The Wanaeoe, or the bush tailed brown Saccawinkee, iscoverq^ ^^ pver 
with long brown h^r, which turns on the, head towards tlie face ; its tail 
is much like that of a squirrel^ and the -animal is about the size of a full 
grown cat I kept one Tor several months ; it was a very docile animal^ 
seemed not to like any confineipentt and was. of a melancholy disposition. 

The Large*eared Saccawinkee is (called by the Dutch the Ghagrintee, on 
account of its being soon oQended^ and put out of temper; it is .only 
about eight inches long, and the female is of a ^ttil smaller size ; the tail is. 
iiear[a foot long; its -face is round, the nose bigh between the eyes, and flat 
towards the end, the upper lip divided like that of a hare, the eyes of a 
da^k chetnut colour, and the ears very large in proportion to the body, 
the colour of the apimal it black, intermixed with some yellow hair, the 
four hands to the elbows are of an orange colour, th< face is in general 
black, though there are others with a white face, but they seem not to be a 
distinct species, as there are some others also whose faces are black and 
white ; there are those again found entirely black, which are rather smaller 
in size. Captain Stedman has given a description, and an engraving of the 
white^ared, and ring-tailed Sanguin, or the Ouistiti of Bufibn, and pro- 
nounced it to be a native of Surinam ; but notwithstanding all my enquiries, 
I could not learn this ; and some of the inbabitants, who are very fond of 
Iceeping those «ort of animals, assured me, that if tliey knew where to get 
these pretty creatures in the colony, they certainly would have them ; how- 
ever^ Captain Stedman might have seen one, that might have b^en brought 
from the Brazils, as sometimes, in particular circumstances, ships from 
thence will touch at Surinam in their passage to Europe v and perhaps it 
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might likewise exist as near to the colony as Cayenne ; nor are the 
tnarikina, the pinche, and the micoi uatires ef Surinam. 

The very large rivers which divide South America in many parts, and 
which small animals cannot venture to swim over, is probably the reason, 
that one species shall be found to exist on one side, while it is not to be 
found on the other. 

We proceed now to those quadrupeds which live entirely upon insects, 
and are covered with a fur, forming the class of ant-eaters. 

The greatest species of ant-eater at Surinam is about two feet high, and 
four feet long ; the head is narrow, and the snout forms a long tube destitate 
of teeth, instead of which there are some bony parts at the lower end of the 
jaws, which serve him sufficiently to masticate his food, which he takes by 
extending his long and round shaped tongue into the nest of the insect ; 
and then the ants adhere to the tongue, which is covered with a glutinous 
liquid. Although this animal has no teeth, it is very powerfully guarded 
for its defence by its paws, to which ar^ connected four large claws on 
the fore, and five on the hind fett ; and it is said that it will beat off ani- 
mals of a larger size than itself. The colour of this animal is brownish, 
and the hair of a coarse nature ; on each side of the neck is an oblong 
band of a dusky colour, inclosed by a white stiipe, which crosses the 
shoulder, and passes towards the lower part of the back ; the tail, which 
is about two feet long, is covered with long hair, much of the texture of 
those in a horse^s tail. This animal is very expert iii swimming, and often 
crosses the largest rivers. 

The middle sized Ant-eater, is about IS inches from nose to tail ; the 
shape of the animal is much like that of the former species, but the fur is 
of a uniform gray colour, the tail not bushy, and is prehensile. 

The third species, or the smallest of these animals, I have had already an 
opportunity of mentioning in my sixteenth Letter. 

Of Bats, which form a link between quadrupeds and birds, there aredif* 
ferent species at Surinam ; the largest of them I have already had occasion 
to speak of in a letter ; the next in size is of a dark colour, almost black ; 
the body is of the size of a half grown rat, and the shape resembles much 
the same animal ; the wings measure, when extended from point to point, at 
least ten inches* 
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There is a snfall kmd of bat that fliei as soon as it begins to grow dark, 
and pui*sues with great swiftness the flying insects: but there are fprtu* 
nately at Sarinam none of those very large sized bats which are found in 
many other pafts of South America, and which, it is saitl, destroy a greal 
number of cattle. 

The Two-toed Sloth, called at Surinam Dago-Luyaree, or Dog-Slofih, 
I had but once an opportunity to see, oi some Indians who brought one to- 
Paramaribo. It was about one foot and a half long, the head was of a round- 
ish form, and the snout long, resembling that of a dog, the hair on the 
forehead is directed backwards, the eyes were of a brown colour, the body 
covered with long and stFaight hair, the fore^Ceet had but two claws eacbr 
and the hmder ones three ; the animal of an uniform brownish gray 
colour. The sloth was tied close to a stick, on< whkh it was silting, but 
it is said that this species of slotU is not so tardy in its motion as the three* 
toed one 

Of the Three-toed Sloth, there is already given a description in the six* 
teenth Letter, and therefore I shall only add in this note, that observing 
the sloths which I kept appeared somewhat more animated towards the 
evenings and took more food than in the day time, confirmed me in 
the opinion that the sloth is a nocturnal aniihai; and, for the sake of an 
experiment^ I had one carried to the forest after five o*fJock in the 
evening, and put to the trunk of a tree of a considerable height, which, 
was not too much shaded with leaves, when I saw the sloth crawl up to 
some of the higher branches in the course of ten minutes- : it is true this 
IS employing a considerable time for a distance which a monkey or a 
squirrel might have gone over in so many seconds ; but as this sloth had- 
been in a confined state for several weeks, it may be supposed that a 
vigorous one could do this task in a still less time. Anatomists have 
found that the sloth is a ruminating animal^ 2uid has four stomachs, and 
as the czfDti is particularly organized, to be enabled when traversing 
the deserts to abstain from drinking for many days without suffering the 
least from it, so the sloth, in their tardy j^urnies, can remain long without 
any nourishment. I have found those I kept sometimes not taking any 
sustenance for several days ; but the celebrated traveller Kircher, relates an 
instance where one remained without taking any nourishment upwards of 
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forty days. If the sloth is attacked by another antmali it possesses the most 
formidable arms for its defence in its strong mqscular legs and its long 
and sharp claws ;,and the hunters take care their dogs do not pursue a sloth, 
as they frequently perish in the contest ; and thus hsu nature provided for 
the safety of the meanest creature in appearance, against the attacks of a 
most sagacious animal. 



ON THE BIRDS OF SURINAM- 

Amongst the birds that live on fruits and seeds, the Poweese is the most 
esteemed in the colony; it belongs to the pheasant kind, but is near the 
size of a turkey, and of a slender shape ; its head is ornamented with a 
curled crest of feathers, the colour of the bird is black, the beak and legs 
yellow. The poweese is easily tamed, feeds with the other poultry, and in 
taste is very much like that of a turkey. 

Another species is called tlie Marray ; it is smaller, and though likie- 
wise of a black colour, has a white crest of long feathers laying flat, and 
two gills of a red colour, like that of the game-cock ; the beak and legs are. 
of a horn colour. This bird is easy tamed, and is very good eating. 

The thhxl kind is the nearest in its shape to an European pheasant, 
but more slender, and stands higher on its legs ; it is of a reddish colour, 
with other different shades. This bird is of a very fine flavor* 

The Partridge of Surinam, called Anamoe, is of the sape shape as the Eu- 
ropean partridge, but much larger; it isof a dark brown colour on the back, 
wings, and top of the head, the under part of which, as also the breast and 
the thighs, are of a cream colour, intermixed with orange and black feathers, 
forming several small transversal bars : the form of the body is oval ; it has 
no tail, the neck is long, and the head small, the bill rather short, the point 
a little bent, the eyes black, the thighs rather short, the ]e^s of a red 
colour, with three small toes on each foot. This bird, it is said, flies very 
heavy, but runs extremely swift, and then hides itself among the bushes, 
wherefore it is difficult to be shot ; its taste is most excellent. 

The GamyCamy bird is in form much like the Anamoe, but its head 
is rather larger in proportion, and the bill stronger; the bird is nearly of the 
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•ire of a tarkey i its colour is black, except on the back, where it is gray, 
and on the breast it has long feathers of a shining bluish green; the eyes 
arebhick, the bill is of a horn colour, as are alscx the legs, on which it stands 
very high. This, bird is likewise called at Surinam the Trumpeter, as it 
makes a sound which bears some resemblance to that instrument, heard at 
a great distance : this the bird performs without opening its bill, in the 
manner of a ventriloquist. I had not an opportunity of obtaining a dead 
one, to see if the throat is of a particular construction. The bird is fre- 
quently kept by the colonists, as it becomes remarkably tame, and follows 
its master, liking to be caressed by him, and shews a great deal of attach* 
ment to the human species in general* 

There is a wild fowl at Surinam about the size of an European moor 
fowl, to which it bears a resemblance ; but its neck and legs are rather 
longer, and the colour of the bird is of a brownish black, the bill and legs 
of a hora colour. There is another species of a smaller size» and a more 
slender form, and of a black colour: their cries are frequently heard in 
the moriHiiig and evening in the woods, which, it is said, the Indians imi- 
tate exactly, and make them by this approach so very near as to shoot them 
easily. 

There is a dunghill fowl at Surinam, of which the points of the feathers 
are all turned outside, and have a curled appearance ; it is thought by 
some inhabitants, that they were first brought by the Indians from the 
interior parts of Guiana, and therefore are thought to be natural to South 
America ; but these fowls seem not to differ from those well known in 
Europe with such feathers ; perhaps the Indians got them from the Spani* 
ards of the adjacent countriies. 

There are many of the dove species wild at Surinam^ of which I had 
opportunities of seeing five different kinds. 

The largest is about the size of an European lai^e wood pigeon, but 
rather more slender ; it is of a light gray colour, but the feathers on the 
neck are shaded with light and dark, brown and yellow, somewhat in the 
manner of scales, intermixed with a bright shining purple colour, whilst 
others have a tint of green ; the bills andiegs are of a horn colour. 

The second kind is of the size of a turtle dove, of a r^ddi.h broifvn 
colour, the eyes black, the bill and legs of an iron gray. 

LI 
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The third kind is lialf tlte size of the formeri of a light blue gray colour, 
the bill and legs black. 

The fourth is of the siza of a thrush » and of a cinnamon colour, eyes 
iDlack, bill and legs of a horn colour* 

The fiflli is of the size of a sparrow, of a gray colour ; the male has the 
iieck and breast of a light lilac colour, with a blueiih purple shade, and 
spotted ; the cy6s are black, the bill and legs of a whitish gray colour* They 
rather choose to run on the ground than to perch on trees, oo: which account 
they are called Stone or Ground doves: they make a very soft plsontive 
noise, and are easily tamed, and fed with fine pounded Indian com ; tiiey 
are fond of the seed of the cocks-comb or celosia. 

Amohgst the birds of prey at Surinam the Crested Eagle is very remark- 
able ; the British post-master at Paramaribo received one from aa In- 
dian. It was but a young bird, and yet surpassed in size the European 
l>lack eagle; the head was much larger, and was ornamented on thd top with 
four long feathers, which the eagle when angry erects ; the colour of the 
bird 13 of a light gray intermixed with dark shades, the bill and tbc legs, 
which are very stout, are of a yellow colour, the eyes very large and black. 
It was said that this eagle would eat a large turkey with the greatest appe* 
lite at one meal. * 

The Vulture is distinct from the eagle by having the head without 
feathers, or thinly covered with down, and a strait bill, with a crooked 
point, and clove tongue. 

That kind called the King of the Vultures, is sometimes, though rarely, 
brought to Surinam by the Indians from the interior parts of Guiana ; it is 
of the size of the black eagle ; the colour is white, with a reddish cast ; the 
wings are black, the head and neck are without feathers, of a fine orange 
and rosy colour difierently shaded ; over the beak hangs down a fleshy 
substance of an orange colour, and curiously shaped, like an ornamental 
tassel ; the «yes are of a very light pearl colour ; around the neck, towards 
the bieast, it has a collar of a dark silver gra)% into which the bird draws 
its head and neck ; and most likely it serves him to secure those parts from 
the stings of venomous snakes, which it is said they feed upos. 

The smaller vulture of Surinam has already been described in the 
seventeenth Letter. 
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It has been obsenred by those colonists who hunt much in the woods, 
that most of the birds of prey at Surinam live chiefly on snakes, serpents,, 
and other reptiles, while the harmless birds in the thick foliaged forests- 
of Guiana frequently make their escape ; and by this means the birds of 
prey are rather useful to the coloi^y, or at least less destructive. 

However,, there is one species of hawk that often approaches the habrta«> 
tlons, and tries to rob the poultry yard ; but fortunately it announces itself 
with a strcmg cry r it is diflBcult to be shot, as ils^ feathers, particularly 
on the breast, are very thick, where the small grain shot cannot readiiy pe-*^ 
netrats: the bird is of the siie of an European hawk, its colour a dark 
brown, and its breast of a dosky white. 

The White Falcoa is about the size of that of Enrope, its^ colour snow 
white, the wings and the tail, which last is shaped like that i>f a swallow, 
are l>lack, as also the beak and the legs, at^d likewise the eyes. Two or 
three pair are sometimes seen flying together ; they live chiefly upon 
si^eSt and it is curious to see them flying with (heir prey, whilst the pep« 
tile winds itself round their neoks. 

Another species of Falcon is of a. brown colour ; the under part is spot* 
feed with yellow, of which colour are the beak and legs ; it is said that this 
bird possesses the power of extending the skin of its head to a consider- 
able sizif which perhaps may serve as a defence agaihst the poison of the 
veiM>moiissniJces, while the rest of the body is secured by thick feathers. 

The Spotted Falcon is about the size of apigeon, and has the shape of an 
European falcon : its head, beak, wings, aud. tail are of a black colour, the 
breast of a deep orange i but the whole bird is speckled over with smsM 
white spots ; the legs are yellow : it is a noctuitial bird, and is said to prey 
upon bats, for which reason it ought not to be shot, the more so» as this, 
species of falcon is reckoned to be scarce in the colony. 

The Orocooeoo, or Screech Owl of Surinattii) is about the sise of a pigeon ; 
its^ general colour is brown, except the under part, whick is » dusky 
white, intermixed with yellow spots* Many inhabitants of the colony 
have a superstitious fear of the nocturnal cry of this bird, which sounds 
like the above mentioned name, given to it by the Indians. 

Of birds living on fruits^ the parrots are the most numerous at Surinam } 
their generic distinctions are» that the upper mandiUe of their crooked 
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bill is m^feable, their tongue flat and blunt, and they have two toes be- 
fore, and an equal number behind. The Macaw is, the largest amongst 
them. • ' 

; The Blue Macaw is of the size of a raven ; the principal colour is a light 
blue, with a cast of sea-green on the head ; the cheeks, which are almost 
bare, are of a white colour^ and diYersified with black smaltfeathers, form* 
ing differently shaped bars ; the breast and the under part of the body are 
of a light yellow colour ; the tail, which consists of a few, but very long 
feathers, of a &ea*green. 

The Red Macaw i» rather less in size than the former, but the shape is 
exactly the same ; its cheeks a^re also white, and diversified with some red 
feathers ; the head, neck, and breast are of a scarlet^ with a crimson hue, 
and sometimes spotted with yellow^; its wings^ are red, and near the top is 
^.bar, of green and yellow, and the rest are blue till the extremity,' and* 
the tail is also blue ; the beak and the legls of a dusky white. 

A smaller species of Macaw is of a dark green, ^and white cheeks, with 
black bars ; the beak and legs of a horn colour; this last is but seldom 
brought by the Indians to Paramaribo. 

The Macaws in general seem not to associate in numbers like the par* 
rots ; they fly in single pairs, and sometimes in two pairs, which most 
likely are then young ones; they fly but slow, and their splendid colour, 
with their long trained tail, make a fine appearance in the air ; and eVen 
their cry from the heigth which they fly at,, sounds solemn. 

The most common parrot species at Surinam are those of a green 
colour, and the forehead marked with blue and yellow, and some red 
feathers on the shoulder of the wings ; the beak and the legs of a horn 
colour^ 9nd the eyes of a reddish brown. The size of the bird is about that 
of a pouter pigeon : they learn to talk very well, particularly when they 
are taken quite young from the nest ; they are then quite destitute of 
feathers, and with their large crooked beak, make a very grotesque ap- 
pearance. This species of parrots is often seen flying in large flocks, 
but «ach pair keeping distinctly together ; they make a very shrieking 
noise in the air, and particularly when some amongst them have been 
shot. 

The Black-headed Parrot is pf the size of a pigeon, its neck is yellow, 
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ite breast wlnte, the wings, ^nd tail green^ : the bumdc .^Hid abtw^aVeofa 
horn colour, and from the oiiious distribution o[ ihc coldurBy'itis soiiie* 
times called the dressed parrot. . . i : , 

The Blue-headed Parrot is of the size of the formcb: :the: body, green, 
the upper part of the head blue, as also, a part of the wings, on! the 
shoulder of which are some red feathers* .:'!': 

The Cockatoo has already been described in the seventeenth Letter. 
: The Blue Parrot is very distipct from most of the. other i species of 
parrots, by not having a single green feather. This hird is o( the siie of a 
turtle-dove, of a dark blue colour, the breast lilac ; round the bill is:a red 
ring, and round the eyes, which are black, is a white ring. This parrot does . 
not easy learn to talk, but is kept at Paramaribo for its rarity. 

Of the paroquets, which differ from the parrot by being much smallier 
in size, the most common species is about the size of a thrush, its coloor 
is green, the checks and breast of an. orange colour, the-eyes black, the 
bill and feet of an ash colour, the tail short. These never learn to talk. 

The Variegated Paroquet is about the size of a turtle dove ; the head, 
body, and tail are of a bright yellow, with red and green spots ; the wings 
are green, but its beautiful colours do not compensate for its penetrating 
screaming voice. By its large head and very long tail, it approaches to 
the Macaw species. 

The Brown-headed Paroquet is about the size of a thrush, of a dark green 
colour, the head of a dark brown, the breast of the same; but each feather 
is edged with yellow, which givea it a rich scaly appearatice^; they have on 
the side of the chin a small white spot ; the tail ie long, and of a green co-^ 
lour. This is an elegant little bird, and becomes Very tame. 

The Green Paroquet is of the size of a starling, of a slender shape ; its 
bill strong, and less bent than any other of the parrot orparoquet species; 
the colour of a lively green, a crimson red ring round the beak ; the eytB 
ar^ black, with a white ring round them. This bird learns well to talk and 
whistle, and shews a great deal of sagacity. 

Of the 'Grass Paroquets there are two kinds : the one4ibout the size of a' 
chaffinch, of a light green colour with yellow feathers on the shoulder 
of the wings, black eyes, and the beak and legs white.* The other kind is' 
still smaller; and this is already described in the seventeenth ^Letter. 
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The TevoaD fitn aOwon fr^itt* Thii ani^Ur bird is of the sun of a 
m>%pyef^nd,mtMck of iu shape; but iU faeak b about six inches loogt *nd 
in equal proportion thick, arched, but Tcry light; its upper mandible is 
edged like a saw; the tongue is long, and fringed like a feather. This 
bird is black above, a»d under the throat and breast white, edged witli 
some red feathers, in the form of a crest reversed, mixed with some yellow 
feathers ; but there are rariationi amongst them, both in siae and colour. 
The toucan carries its tail like the magpye, and its feet are shaped like 
those of a parrot ; it is a very lively bird, and easily tamed; the cry it 
beard at a distance in the woods, and sounds like the barking erf* a ssaail 
lap'dojg. 

The Banana bird is of the siae of the thrush : its body is of a yellow 
colour, and son;ie of them are recldish ; the wings and tail are Uack ; the 
beak and legs x^a horn colour. Thb bird builds its nest in a most singular 
fflaoner, in a conk form, nearly a yard in heigth ; they are chiefly buikof 
a long strong species of grass, and about half way down is left a small 
opening for the entrance of the bird; the bottom of the nest is perfectly 
globular ; the upper ai^l most narrow part of this nest is fastened to the 
extremity of a branch, and in general is built over water, to secure them- 
selves and their brood against the attacks of their formidable enemies. 
This bird is also called the Mocking bird, but ought to.be distinguished 
from the true mocking bird, whiiih is mentioned in the slxtMuih Letter. 
Of the banana bird it may be said, that his choice of sounds is not pleasant 
to the ear, as be only imitates in general the cries of wild beasts 9nd rapa* 
cious birds ; but this blrd^ which shews so much aagadty in building its 
nest, may perhaps make use of this voice to frighten those small animals 
away, which, by their great agility, might slide down to their nest: how- 
^ ever, this seems not always to succeed ; a gentleman who is much accus- 
tomed to shooting, at Surinam, told me, that he had once seen, very early 
in the morning, two little black sanguinkees. coming ont of one of those 
nests, where^ very likely, they had made their abode during the mghU 
These bansma birds Mve together, and the tree which suits them is often 
covered with their nests, and they make, before they go to rest, a great 
deal of shrieking. They are very fond of the ripe banana, which gives rise 
to their name; 
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The Rice bird is of the size of a thrush, and is of a blaek coloufi with a 
pnrple cast ; the beak, which is shajped like that of a thrash, is black, and 
likewise the legs. This bird has some fine notes, and might perhaps be 
able to learn tunes like the bullfinch. 

With respect to the singinging birds at Surinil'm, they are already men- 
tioned in the seventeenth Letter. 

The Sun Fowl is about the size and shape of a woodcock, and of a tlen- 
der shape, with a long pointed beak, and long legs ; its colour is browti, 
shaded with black and yellow, but the long f^hers on the wings resem- 
ble the rays of the sun,, and the bird appears to be very proud of shewing 
them, as it frequently extends its wings like a turkey, or as the peaoock 
does its tail. The sun fowl lives upon insects, and bepomes very taGme. 

The Quese^quedee bird, called so from its cry, is about the size of a 
blackbird, and of a brownish colour except the under part, which is yellow ; 
the feathers on the top of the head are brown and yellow, and those the 
bird can raise into a slight crest ; the bill is straight and strong, a«d it is 
said that this bird preys on other small birds, like the European butcher* 
bird. 

The bird called at Surinam \he Bullfinch, is larger in aize than those in 
Europe, but its beak is not of siK:h a thick fi>rm : the bird is black, except 
the breast, which is of a bright red. 

The Rock-cock is of the size of a pigeon ; the bill is in the form of a 
pullet, its beak and legs white ; the bird is of a yellow cok>«r ; the head is 
ornamented with a comb of feathers of the same coloun Two of these 
birds are in Dr. Debez*s collection. 

I have also seen stuffed, at Surinam, a King-fisher, of a larger size than 
those of Europe, but much the same colour. 

Of Wood-peckers there are several species at Surinam: bne is, of a 
brown colour speckled with yellow ; the head is crested with a small and 
pointed hoop of yellow feathers, of which colour are those on the breast; 
the head and wings are of a shining red. 

The Black-winged Wood-creeper is nearly as small as an European 
titmouse ; the general colour is a most brilliant ultriimarine blue, except 
the throat, wings, and the points of the feathers in the tail, as also a small 
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spot on botbdiies; of the beak, Which are all of a jet black ; the inside of 
the wings are of a silver gray, the bills which is about an inch and half 
longi 18 arched, and of a black colour; the legs, which are orange, have 
three toes before, and one behind, eliding in small crooked nails. 

Homtning biixls or Nectar Suckefs, called by the Indians Golibri, are 
in great variety at Surinam. The best collections of these birds in a dried 
state, which are too small to be stuffed, are in the possession of Mr. Ga* 
meron, the British post-master; and Mr. Link. 

The humming-birds are disiinguished by a long and slender biil, the 
upper mandible being a sheath to the lower ; the tongue is like a fine thread, 
forked and tnbuious, with which they suck the nectar juice from the 
flowers ; their wings are very long, with which they make the humming 
noise whilst hovering nmnd the flower^ in which manner they suck their 
nourishment without resting, and this has given them theoiame of hum- 
ming-birds. 

The smallest species have an ap^ar^nt; straight bill, though upon minute 
observation, it is found to be slightly bent ; its body is no more than an 
inch and half from the extremity of the head to the beginning of the tail ; 
the beak is three quarters of an ioch long, the wings, wiien at rest, are 
about an inch and half, the tail is three quarters of an inch long, the legs 
are very short, having three toes before, and one behind, of a black 
colour, as is also the beak. This humming-bird is of a shining green 
colour with a golden cast; the wings are of a darkish brown, the eyes 
black and bright, the lower part of the breast white^ 

The Peacock-Golibri is of the colour of a shining green, with a bronae 
east; the neck is in particular brilliant, of. a lighter, shining green ;. its 
tail, which is of a bright purple colour, having on both sides soipe gold 
coloured feathers, is sometimes spread by the little bird in the manner of 
a peacock, when it rests upon trees ; this happens, however, but seldom : for 
more frequently it uses its wings, which are very long, and are of a dark 
brownish colour ; the bill, which is arched, and of a blackish colour, mea- 
sures an inch; the head is haUan inchlong, the neck one quarter, and the 
body an inch ; the tail full an inch and a half. 

~ The brass coloured humming bird is about the same size as the pre- 
ceding; it has a green stripe under its throat, inclosed with a white border^. 
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and a light brown attached to it; the lower partof thebreast is black, and the 
rest of the bird of a brats colour ; the beak and legs are of a blackish cast. 

The Crested Golibri has the feathers on the neck, back, and upper part 
of the wings of a fine light green colour ; the small tufted crest and the 
breast are crimson, and the long feathers on the wings and tail have a mixed 
shining cast of green, crimson, and purple. 

The body of the Long-tailed Colibri is green, the head black, and 
the tail of a brownish colour. 

The Argus Golibri has been already described in the I6th Letter. 

The largest species of the humming bird is of a dark green shining 
colour, the wings and tail black, and also the beak and |egs« 

The humming birds pass so rapidly through the air, that the eye can 
scarcely follow them : they sometimes fight among themselves in the air, 
and run their little bills like lances against One another, and it is said that 
sometimes both parties drop down severely wounded ; their nests, which 
are not larger than the shell of a walnut, is in general built between the 
forks of thin branches of trees ; the materials consist of dry leaves, and tlie 
nest is lined with silk cotton ; their eggs, of which two are always found in 
their nest, are the size of peas, white, and very transparent. The male and 
female assist alternately each other in the work of sitting, whilst they are 
breeduig, which it is said lasts the space of twelve days* Though the 
smallest species of them very likely live entirely upon the sweet juice of 
flowers, yet I have had an opportunity of seeing the large humining bird, 
which is almost entirely green, hovering over a brook among a swarm of 
gnatSi and seemingly catching them. 

The Swallows of Surinam, which build their nests in the houses at Para- 
maribo, are very like those of the European house swallows, except that 
they are of a somewliat larger size, and under the beak, the white colour 
assumes a tint of an ash gray. They never quit the country* 

The Goat sucker is exactly in form and colour like the European bird of 
that species, but nearly as large as a magpie. Dr. Debez possesses one in 
his collection 

There are many different species of little hi rds at Surinam, which live upon 
insects, but they begin to decrease considerably in number in the vicinity of 
Paramaribo, for not only on Sundays many of the inhabitants go out shooting 

Mm 
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alUortstrf^birds, without making any distinction in their choice, but most of 
the boys make it their principal amusement to shoot the little birds with bows 
and arrows, though they may have in some future time to repent of this sort 
of sport. In the neighbourhood of one of the principal towns in Germany, 
the caterpillars increased in later years to such a number, as to commit 
great destruction, not only amongst all sorts of fruits, but even to the trees 
themselves, a premium was therefore offered to any one who could dis- 
cover the cause of this extraordinary multiplication of these creatures, and 
the best method to destroy them. The most plausible reason assigned 
for the increase of these insects, was, that the bird catchers were so 
numerous, and caught so many of those birds which live upon insects, 
that the caterpillars, having lost their natural enemies, multiplied in 
abundance. But the consequences will be still more severely felt in a 
climate like that of Surinam, which is so favourable to the increase of 
insects. 

The Jabiru, or Crane, of Guiana, resembles much the European stork, 
but is of a larger size ; this bird is of a white colour, except the head and 
the prime feathers of the wings and the tail, which are black ; the legs, 
neck, and beak are very long, and the latter is a little hooked at the end, 
and of a gray colour^ 

The Grey Crane of Surinam resembles much the European one, but is 
not so large ; it is of a blueish gray, has a small crest on the back part of the 
head, and some- long feathers along the neck of a light gray colour ; the 
long beak and legs are of a grayish green colour. , 

There is another crane of a smaller size and of a white colour ; the beak 
and legs are yellow. 

The Flamingo of Surinam is about half the size of an European stork, 
which it resembles in shape, but the bill is arched ; the bird when young is 
white, then becomes a gray colour, and when full grown changes into a • 
most lively scarlet. They are frequently kept amongst the poultry, and 
live upon small fishes. 

The Water Hen of Surinam is of the size of an European spur-winged 
water hen, which it much resembles, but its colour is of a deep cinnamon, 
and the prime feathers of the wings are of a very light green ; it has on 
the forehead a small comb crossing the beak of a red colour ; its beak near 
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two inches in length, is of a yellowisb green, and of the same colour are 
its legSj ending in three long toes before and one behindj by which the 
bird is easily supported on marshy grounds. They live in pairs, and sub*, 
sist upon water insects. 

The Shoveller or Spoon-bill frequents the sea-coast of Guiana, and is 
a shy bird ; is said to be of the size of a goose, but stands higher on its 
legs ; when young, the colour is first white, but when full grown changes 
into a reddish colour ; the bill is narrow near to the head, and encreases 
towards the end, where it runs into an oval point like the form of a spoon, 
which has occasioned the name of this bird ; that part of the toes which 
is nearest the foot, is webbed, and the bird lives chiefly on fishes. 

Of Wild Ducks, the most frequent species at Surinam is the Annakee, 
which is not so large as the European common duck, but stands higher on 
its legs ; it is of a light brown colour with variegated shades ; the bill and 
legs are of a pale orange. They are frequently kept amongst the poultry, 
and are of an excellent taste. 

Another species of ducks, as large as a Muscovian duck, is of a black 
colour ; the beak and legs of a grayish black ; on the head is a crest of 
curled feathers which runs from the beak to the neck* 

The Darter is an extraordinary fine bird, about the size of a Muscovian 
duck, to which it bears some resemblance in the formation of its body, ex* 
cept being much more slender ; the neck is long, and the head small, nar- 
row, and oblong, ending in a pointed beak, which gives it the resemblance 
of a serpent; its feet likewise difler from those of the duck, iii haying the 
fourth toe aUo joined with a web. This bird is of a gray colour, shaded 
with black and white; the. bill is about three inches long. I have seen 
two young ones at a Dutch officer's hpuse, which did not seem to be shy ; 
but when I was at Mr. Busch's to see his collection of birds, which I 
have mentioned in the sixteenth Letter, he said, that several Indians, to 
whom he shewed his collection, when they saw the Darter, exclaimed, 
they hated this bird very much, because when they were bathing in rivers, 
these birds, either by pursuing fishes under water, or perhaps taking them 
for prey, will dart at them, and give them very severe wounds. But of 
this extraordinary account of the Indians, I did not get any satisfactory 
confirmation. 
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OF THE REPTILES AND AMPHIBIOUS ANIMALS. 

The Cayman, or Crocodile, which I saw at Surinam, did not exceed five 
feet in length ; but it is said that some are found from ten to fifteen feet long. 
Some of the inhabitants in the colony are of an opinion that the cayman 
and crocodile are a different species, whilst others pretend that it is only a 
mistake in the different state of age of the same animal. The cayman has 
a hard skin, the back and the upper edge lof the tail is indented, and of a 
gray brown colour ; the head is very strongly formed, with a long snout; 
the jaws are extremely wide, and beset with a double row of sharp teeth ; 
over each eye is a hard scaly protuberance as large as a man*s fist ; its four 
feet are guarded with very strong claws ; its thick skin is said not to be 
penetrable even by a musket ball, except near the head and under the 
belly ; its flesh is eaten by the Indians, though it is of a musky smell. The 
female cayman deposits its eggs in the sand, and leaves them to be hatched 
by the sun. These eggs are said to be of the size of a turkey's eggs, 
and to be laid together in great numbers ; but happily many animals prey 
on them, in particular the vulture ; and many of the young brood are like- 
wise devoured by the larger ones of their own species. When they first 
come from the eggs I have seen them kept in a large glass globe ; they 
were not then five inchies long ; but their large jaws, in proportion to the 
rest of the body, gave me a sufficient indication of their future appearance. 
However, the cayman are at Surinam not so dangerous as in many other 
countries : they do not attack the human species when on shore ; and even 
when bathing, it is said, it requires only to keep in constant motion, and 
the cayman will then not venture to attack a man. 

The fguanna is about three feet long from the head to the extremity of 
the tail ; it is covered with a soft skin ; the back and legs are of a blue 
green ; the sides and be lly are of a paler green, as also the bag or loose 
skin which hangs under the throat ; the eyes are black ; and the claws, of 
which there are five on each foot, are sharp pointed, and of a brown colour; 
«ilong the head and back runs a ridge of fringed skin. The bite of this lizard 
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is esteemed painful, but of no bad consequence, and indeed its teeth are very 
small. A fuller account of this species is given in the sixteenth Letter. 

The Varied-banded or annulated Lizard is a very pretty creature ; it is 
not above four inches and a half in length fVom the tip of the nose to the 
end of the tail; the head is flat and pointed; the feet terminate each in 
five small sharp claws ; the tail is of a pyramidlcal form, about an inch 
and a half long, and covered with fine bristles. The whole animal is co» 
loured with black and light blue regular stripes, crossing the body, each 
about a quarter of an inch wide. 

The Brown Lizard, vulgarly called the Devil in the Wood, is about a 
foot and a half long from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail ; it ha^ 
no scales, is of a dark brown colour, intermixed with black spots ; the 
head is large, and the legs are armed with strong claws. This animal runs 
very fast on trees, and is said to feed on birds and other small animals, and 
to bite very severely. 

The most common lizard at Surinam is about five inches long, and the 
tail as much ; the head, fore part of the body, the breast, and the fore legs, 
are of a light green colour, while the other part of the body, the hind legs^ 
and tail, are of a light brown ; the head is large, and the tongue forked* 
It is very fond of eating ants, and will pursue them even into the 
houses. 

With respect to the frogs and toads, there is not such a number of them 
at Paramaribo as in many other tropical places, and Ihis is principally 
to be ascribed to the situation of the town, which is built on a fine gravel, 
and the rain being thevoky soon socked up, it prevents all stagnation. But 
on some plantations the cries of the toads in the rainy season are very 
unpleasant. . 

One of the species of frogs here is called the Jumper: it is about the 
size of an European frog, but much more slender, and with very long hind 
legs ; its colour is yellow, shaded with red and ash colour. This frog is 
fond of climbing and jumping, and is very active in pursuing the insects 
sometimes to the second story of the houses; it is a very harmless crea- 
ture, though sometimes an unwelcome visitor. I had once one of them 
jump unexpectedly upon my head* 
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Another tpecies is a Tery small ^reen frog, much like those found in 
Ihe hedges and under trees in Europe ; but this has in proportion a 
larger head, and the under part of the hind legs are yellow spotted with 
red. 

The Pipa is about the size of a young rabbit about a fortnight old ; the 
hind feet are webbed, and the: toes longer than those before, by which it 
can leap and swim like a frojs;, and therefore differs in that respect from 
the other ispecies of toads ; but its skin is very uneven, dark brown> and 
marked with black spots. The pipa looks very heavy, and the inhabitants 
suppose it to be venomous, and therefore treat it sometimes roost cruelly, 
though it merits a better fate« for the particular care which it takes of its 
young brood, as it has been observed that the female deposits the eggs on 
the back of the male, where they are hatched. 

The Jackee, or the Frog with a tail, has been already mentioned in the 
sixteenth Letter ; and as I have also described in that letter some of the most 
remarkable snakes and serpents, I will only add here a few more, and 
begin with 'those, which, it U said, are the most venomous species at 
Surinam, and therefore most necessary to be known to new*comers. 

The Labarra serpent, which the Indians declare to be the most danger*- 
ous, when full grown, is said to be three feet and half long, and four 
inches in circumference at the middle, where it is largest; the neck and tail 
being slender, the head broad and flat, the mouth wide, armed in the 
upper jaws with ^o sharp slender tubular fangs. The colour of the 
scales of this reptile is a light brown, intermixed with bars of a dark 
brown: it is said they conceal themselves soraalimes in fences, under 
boards and other timber, and the person who has the misfortune to be bit 
by them expires in a few moments. There is a smaller sort of these lser« 
pents, about fourteen' inches long, and the thickness of the ramrod of a 
gun ; the scales of atbrk shining brown, intermixed with white spots ; but 
the shape of this 'Snake is much like that of the large labarra, and perhaps 
the difference lies in the sex, or in the difference of age ; its poison is 
equally dangerous as Ihe former. 

The Aboruea is the Iildian name of a serpent near three feet in length,' 
and about two inches in circumference ; the head is covered with oblong 
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scales of a whitish cast, edged with black; on the hack are red, white, 
and black spots alternately ; the black and white scales are^potted with 
red on the edges : its bite is said to be fatal, but happily its motion is very 
slow* 

The Rattle*Snake is said to be sometimes found at Surinam of the 
length of seven or eight feet, and very thick aboiU the middle, tapering 
towards the neck and tail ; the head large, flat, and broad, with a blunt 
snout, wide nostrils, and over the eyes two knobs ; at the extremity of the 
tail are several thin horny hollow rings joined together in a pyramidical 
form, and when the reptile becomes irritated it shakes themy which occa- 
sions a sound like a rattle, by which the passenger may be put on his guard, 
particularly as the rattle-snake is slow in its motion. It is said to perform 
its attacks in the following manner: it coils itself up with its head erect, 
and waving its tail constantly, and then the reptile darts upon its prey, 
but not at a greater distance than its whole length. It is supposed that 
every year an additional ring grows to the rattle, by which also the 
age of the serpent may be ascertained. I possess a rattle*snake with 
thirteen rings, but I have not heard that one was ever taken with a single 
ring, therefore, I suppose that they have in their first state, a rattle with 
several rings, to which afterwards another ring may be yearly . added. 
This serpent's skin is covered with scales, which are more rough and rigid 
on the back than any other part. The colour of this reptile is a dusky 
orange, mixed with dark brown and black spots, of which colour is the 
head ; the belly is of an ash colour, and the side has transverse scales : the 
bite of this serpent is esteemed most dangerous ; their hooked teeth are of 
considerable length, and the tongue forked, and of a black colour. 

The Scarlet-colonred Serpent when full grown, is said to be near five 
feet in length, and about two inches in circumference* The upper part of 
this reptile is of a scarlet colour, the belly of a dull red: the head is flat 
and white, and the tail slender ; it is said that this serpent is found coiled 
upon the trees, and waiting for its prey to dart upon it; but its vivid 
lively colour frequently advertises them of their danger ; its bite is ac- 
counted fatal. I have seen one preserved in spirits, of which the colour 
was entirely faded* 

The Garuna Serpent is, when full grown, about two feet and a half long, 
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and of a slender shape ; the neck is small, but the head Is wide and flat ; the 
belly is of a dusky white, the sides of a brown colour, the back covered with 
black spots, dimjnishing iu size from end to end, and in proporticm to the 
body as it tapers. This serpent is remarkable for coming into the houses ia 
the rainy season, and its bite is esteemed fatal ;'the only one I had an op- 
portunity of seeing, made its escape before it could be secured. 

The Blunt-tailed Serpent, when full grown, is said to be near three feet 
in length, of a bulky shape, the head and neck white and flat, and the tail 
is not pointed like most of the other serpent species, but differs little from 
them in the size of the body: the colour of this reptile is adark browncovered 
with black spots, the belly of a dull yellow brown. It is said that this ser« 
pent never stirs from any attack made on it, but assumes a very frightful 
appearance by erecting the loose scales which are round the head and 
neck, and its bite is esteemed fatal. 

The Fire Snake, called so from its being much attracted by £re at 
night, is said to grow to the size of about four feet in length, and above 
two inches and half in circumference ; the head is flat and the mouth wide, 
with small teeth, and in the upper jaws are two venomous fangs. This 
serpent is of adark orange colour ou the back, with black and white spots 
disposed in pairs from head to tail. They are accounted very venomous, 
and said to be most dangerous to the Indians when they are on their 
excursions in the woods, and sleeping in hammocks in the open air, where 
they keep fires burning all night, near which this reptile likes to approach. 
But when the Indians are in those places where they suppose this species 
of serpents are, they make a large fire at some distance from their resting 
place, for the purpose of decoying the reptile thither. In such ca^es when 
a person is bit by one of these species of venomous serpents, the dan- 
gerous efiect of whigh is felt in a few minutes, it cannot be expected that 
any medicine taken by the alimentary passage can become an antidote, 
and even the applying of cataplasms is an uncertain remedy. The Indians, 
when bit by these serpents, immediatety'cut but the wounded part, and by 
this ipeans save their lives. For my part I am resolved, if such an accicfent 
should ever happen to me, to bind very strong the surrounding parts, and 
then suck the wound, or use a cupping-gbss to extract the poison with the 
blood, and aft^r this 9pply caustic to it, which I am accustomed to carry 
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^th me in the excunioos to the forests. But the best security from the 
danger of being exposed to those reptiles, as I have already had the oppor- 
tunity to mention in the fifth Letter, is to be accompanied by a terrier. ' 

The Gomodee is an amphibious snake, and it is said will grow to the size 
of fourteen feet in length, and seventeen inches in circumference ; the 
colour is brown on the side, diversified with dark brown and yellow spots; 
the head is broad and flat, and the tail long and slender ; their bite is not 
esteemed venomous ; but they frequent the creeks and ponds, and destroy 
a number of ducks and other water fowl* 

The Lapis Lazuli Snake is about eighteen inches long, and about two 
inches in circumference, with a small pointed head ; it is covered with 
very fine scales of a light blue colour, shaded with dark blue and white, 
which gives it the appearance of the colour of lapb lazuli ; the under part 
is white. This reptile is also called by sopue inhabitants, the Blue Dipsas 
Snake, from its bite, as it is supposed, occasioning extreme thirat in those 
who are bit by it; but one of those species which I keep preserved has no 
venomous fangs ; and all its teeth are so soMdl, that it can hardly be con- 
ceived how this snake has the power of inflicting a wound. 

The last of the snake species which I shall mention here, is of a greM 
colour, near a foot and a half long, and not quite an inch in circumference ; 
the head is very small and pointed, the body slender, and the tail pointed i 
the body covered with very small scales : it is a harmless animal, and it ii 
said that the ladies in some parts of South America carry it frequently in 
their bosoms, for the sake of its refreshing coolness, though the ladies at 
Surinam have not imitated them in this article of luxury. 

Of Land Turtles thjeie are in particular two species at Surinam. 

The common Turtle is about eighteen or nineteen inches in length ; the 
upper shell of an oval form ; it is highly convexed and elevated, hexangu- 
lar, of a yellowish brown colour* and of a very hard texture ; the under 
shell is slighdy concave, and of a lighter colour; the head, feet, and tail 
resemble those of an European tortoise, and its walk is also very slow. 
Several of them are often kept fenced in together, and fed with ripe 
banana, or other fruit and vegetables, till they are occasionally prepared 
for a meal; but they do not taste so good as the Sea turtle* 

Nn 
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AAQtJ^er> ftpMftes o^ lattdttortle is called the Arramo by 4Ji« Jadianfti 
it is^ ^.^maUeti'MZt^l ita upper shell is flat, ^ a darl^ bladb'th ^oloufi 
and seieBift qap^hLe of a fiAe^ polish { the animal is^ of a black coloulr with 
somejigbt red sppts.; Jt i« laid.the taste is not good* 

There are lilce;wigein the colony three different js^peoies of L^ind Crabs ; 
tbe first is small and of ^ gray colour ; the next is lai^ 9od white ; and the 
laipgest of all is of a purple colour ; but as tbey do not differ in thtir sh^ 
froB^ thosie in Europe^ I shall only mentian^ that being so plei^iful here^ 
they serve as one of the principal articles lof fo«dr^to the ladiaDs aod 
negroes»( 

or THE nSHES OF SURINAM. 

Tiaft'mk:'ifkiet 'fith'thtfl are caught t^n the coast t)f Guiana, are Icfss deli- 
cate than those which are' taken on the coasts of Europei as the muddy 
watelT'^hithf thti large rivers 'carry iiit^ the sea extend more than thirty 
mile^. 

A maritime animal *whidhr frequents the coast and die rivers, is the 
Msumi^ ot Sen'GoS^. Thisaninml grows to the size of about fifteen fibt in 
length, and^l of a bulky circumference; the' head resembles that oFahbg, 
but the- mtiEtle'is^ shorted ; the nostrils are large, its eyes are very small; 
iilsteadf^f etirs, ithira acuditory holes-; thenmuth is large; atkl' th^ gums 
are ve*yhardrbut without tfetth; the tongue i^ ^hort, as is also its neck ; 
the body 4s^ covered with a dirk gray very tough skhiV on thb * breast anef 
two paws like those of k' sea turtle, with which ^henianati is "saidtb support 
itself when 'fe^dihgonraarine plants, akid holds likitwi^e thieir' young brood 
to their udda*, yfhiick w phced on the chi^bt; ' 

Ne*t to the manati is the Gray Mdnik, growing to/ thd size 6f near thi^e 
feet in length ; it is much like the salmon in its shape, but has larger ttz\&s 
and is thid^r in the body; its flesh is white and delicate ;'th6reafe plenty 
of them in the upper part of the large rivers in the' colony. 

The-Yellow-back is often brought to market at Paramaribo, and attracts 
the^ attention of "hew comers, as this ^sh is of a safiVbn cdloUr on the lipper 
part, but the under h white ; it grows sbmetimes near tht^e feet lottg, ^nd 
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has a large bead with, two very long whiskers ; the hody is amaU ia propor* 
tion, without scales, and the taste but indifferent. 

The Warapper is above a foot lonjj;, and a fish of good taste. In the rainy 
season it leaves iis swampy retreats with the inundation, and gets into the 
flooded parts of the forest, where it becomes very fat, and is easily caught 
amongst the trees, when the water begins to subside. 

The Old Wife is of the size of a perch, to which it bears a resemblaflcei 
and is of an excellent taste. 

The Lumpe is also much* esteemed for its flavour. This fish is about a 
foot and half long, has a very large head, and its body is marked with ion« 
gitudinal black stripes- There are a mimber of wholesome fishes in the 
rivers of the colony, but they have nothing remarkable in their form, and 
their methods of living are entirely unknown. 

Thi Peri, however, deserves particular attention ; k grows to the size of 
about two feet, and is a offlattish shape, with a large head, wide mouth be* 
low the head, and very sharp teeth : it has a fin on each side of the belly, 
a single fin on the back, and another at the end of the tail : the fish is 
covered with shining thin scales of a blusish colour; it lives in freshwater, 
is very rapacious, and its jaws aie so strong that it will snap 6ff thefeet 
of the di)ck and other water fowls as they are swimming; it is even said 
that persons who have been bathing in the rivers, without knowing the 
nature of this fis!). have had their toes, fingers, 8cc. bit ofiby them; but 
th' Indians do not dread the peri, for they keep themselves in constrint 
moiii.n whilst bathing, by which they frighten th:e fish off, and keep it at 
a distance. 

The C)uc quee is about ten inches long, with a large round-shaped head ; 
the whole hsh is covered with hard scales of moveable rings, sKding one 
over the oilier, like those in the tail of a craw-fish ; the colour is of a brown- 
ish grey, and the fish is said to taste well. 

The fish called the Four eyed Fish, is near a foot long, covered with a 
brown skin ; the head has some resemblance to that of a frog. This fish is 
fou d in creeks, and thought by many to have really four eyes ; but when 
minutt^ly observed, it is clear that it has only two eyes, but under each is 
an addition like a part of an eye, wliich most likely serves this animal 
as a kind of reflecting mirror, by which it can observe what passes under 
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the water, and thus avoid any unexpected attack, as it generally swims 
with the head considerably elevated out of the water. It is a very lively 
fish, and pursues with great vivacity those insects that swim on the 
surface. 

A description of the electrical tropical eel has b^en sdready given in 
the sixteenth Letter. 



OF THE INSECTS. 

To give a full description of the many species of insects that are to be 
found at Surinam, would require many volumes ; I shall here only men- 
tion those which merit a particular attention, from the splendour of their 
colour, or from their being either useful or hurtful to the human species, 
and consequently ought to be particularly known. 

Amongst the great number of beautiful butterflies the following are 
generally admired. 

The Mirror-bearer; The leng^ of the wings from point to point is 
near four inches and a half; they are elegantly indented, and of a bright 
cinnamon colour, diversified with darker colours : in the middle of each 
wing is a large round spot, very transparent, inclosed with a double 
border ; the interior of a white, and the exterior of a black cgloun The 
caterpillar of this butterfly is said to be four inches. long, an inch in cir- 
cumference, and of a gray yellowish colour. 

The Peacock-spotted Butterfly is, in the length of its wings from point 
to point, about three inches and a half: the inside of the wings is a bright 
shining azure, bordered with a dark silver gray ; the outside is of a light 
oliye colour, adorned with round spots like those of a peacock's tail, of 
a. light purple colour, with a yellow spot in the middle, and the lower part 
of the wings bordered with a light rosy stripe, and trimmed with white. 
All these colours are arranged with so much apparent art, and are so finely 
shaded, that it is impossible for the best painter to manage them better, nor 
distribute them with a greater taste.. This species of butterfly frequents the 
creeks and rivulets ; the caterpillar of them is said to be about three inches 
and a half long, half an inch thick, and of a pale yellow colour. 
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The Black Butterfly is in the extension of the wings near six inches ; 
the colour is black, interiiiixed witli different shaped red spots. This but- 
terfly when seen flying towards evening is frequently taken for a bat, from 
its size and dark colour ; and they frequent mostly the thickest part of 
the forest. 

The Swallow-tailed Green Butterfly has its wings about three inches 
and half from one tip to the other; its colour is a most beautiful light 
green, intermixed with gold, formed like so many scales, and crossed 
with black lines, in the same manner as the Zebra. The two long points 
of the lower wings, which are formed like a tail, are of a black colour, 
bordered with white. The flight of this butterfly is very swift, and often 
very high. It is said they have been sometimes seen extending their ex- 
cursion as far at sea as where the coast of Guiana could be discovered no 
longer. 

The Bees are very abundant at Surinam ; but they are only about half 
the size of an European bee, and their colour is black, but their sting is 
long, and it is said they use it very severely to those who endeavour to 
rob them of their magazines. They probably build their nests wfth the 
peeling of leaves : their habitation is in general of an oval form, of a whit- 
ish gray colour^ and its size according to the number of their society ; the 
honey is iqore fluid than the European, and of a dark brown colour : its 
sweetness leaves a bitter taste behind ; the wax is also dark brown, and 
softer than that of the European bee. 

The Marabonso wasp is abou£ an inch and a half long, but of a slender 
shape ; they are of a purple colour, and the legs of a yellowish colour. 
Their sting is very long, but they will not hurt any one except they are 
attacked : they like to build their nests on the roofs of houses. 

Next to the Bees, the Ants merit admiration for their industry. The 
largest species in the colony is about three quarters of an inch in length, and 
of a black colour: they build their nests deep in the earth, but fetch their 
materials lor it from the higher part of the trees ; they cut the leaves in a 
circular form, near three quarters of an inch in diameter, and carry them in 
a horizontal direction. It is very curious to see them march in this waty in 
a long line, from the higher part of the trees down to their nests ; but not 
satisfied with the real sagacity and industry of these insects, many persons 
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have inyented a number of fabulous stories concerning them. Their bite 
18 painful, but they do not attack without being previously disturbed. 

The White Ant is nearly of the same size as the Black Ant, but thei^ nest is 
built on the upper part of the trees ; it is made ofincrusted earth, of a gr^^y* 
ish colour, and in form it has often the appearance of a sloth sleeping on a 
tree : they build them sometimes several I'eet in clrcumference,in which they 
make a number of covered alleys, and the ants will sometimes make covered 
j^sage^ from their nests to the houses near them ; and though they do 
not bite, yet they are very destructive to many parts of the bouses, where 
the wood is net perfectly sound, and also to the furniture ; but how to pre- 
vent this best, I have already mentioned in the sixteetiih Letter. 

The Fire Ants, called so from the pain their bite occasions, which is simi- 
lar to that occasioned by touching a nettle. This species is not bigger than 
the common European ant, but the head is almost as large as the body ; and 
when they bite they seize the 4kin with such fury in their nippers, that 
they will -.rather suffer the liead to be parted from the body, than let go 
their hold. In the dry season, sometimes a party of them try to make their 
nests in the neighbourh(M>d of dwelling hgtises ; but pouring boiling water 
in the opening in the ground from whence they appear, is the spediest 
method of destroying them. 

These different spe<:ies of ants, when full grown, have got wings like 
those in Europe, by which they have sometimes b<^en taken lor a distinct 
sort. 

The Walking Xeafi or as it is likewise called by the Dutch inhabitants, 
the Spanish Young Vrow, is of an extraoiduury appt.uanCe ; it is aUout 
tmo inches and a half long, butivery slender ; the body i.^ oval, to which is 
annexed a neck, in lengtli equal to the whole body ; the head is snull, 
and almost of a triangular form: the mouth is shaped like that oi the 
locust, or the grass-hopper ; .close to its head are a pair of very long Itgs, 
each armed with a strong hooked nail, and four other legs are attached to 
the belly: theifisecti&ofa:green oolour ; it has four wings, of which the 
under two aie of aiigfatgreen, and almost transparent. This -insect keeps 
itself ^ften in an erect posture, and stands upon its bindings, stretching 
outfhisifore.ones.; but the joflttted parts or elbows are kept close to the 
bcidy ; and spreading loiftttbeic vings in this poAtnre^ they hafve be^ com* 
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pared to a lady dreiwed in a .hoop petticoat^ atid (tieintftMre the smmt * of 
Spanish young vro v (or the : ^anish lady) has betn jgiren. to U^ ButU )ift? 
more properly called the walking leafy as it bears a striking rese«|blancOf 
to leaves. I have k^t several of them in a cage : they live uponinseotti;^ 
which they seize with their fore paws, and these serve them also for their 
defence ; ^ and if they happen to loose tliem by accident, tfaermutibted 
individual is seized by another of its spectesy and devoured. 

Among the ScarabaetiS'tribe, the Rhiaooeroe<BeetJe is the largest.: its full 
length is four inches ; its body, which is oval, measur^es two inches and a* 
half^ to which .is attached Uwo parr of legs, and; another pairt is annexed to 
the* corslet ; its head «iida in .a. (juried tipwand^polioted .probosaisi abofve^an^ 
inch long, with, which lit caa easily strip ;ihet<bafkr off the trees*, which ia.ilS' 
chief nourishment. 

I have seen a beautiful beetle> of green .and gold, intermixed exactly like- 
the diaiBond beetle brought from ther Brazils ;) but thifl^ tat Surinam waa 
no: more than half askJnch in length. . 

There are three different species of iasectsat Surioam^ ivhhk are called 
fireflies^ 

The Lantern : Carrier i» neajr three inches > long ;, the body is^gneeciK b^ ^ 
six legs, and in its.shape ithas some resemblance: toi the moth ; tits wiAg9r 
wl»ch>are four, are tran»panentv of a greenishi colour r^oR eaoh Qfithfi under, 
wings 19 a Uu-ge spot, in. shape not unlike thoae ia the.feajthei'sof the^p^h 
cock's tail, and of a purple and yellow colour ; from the head rises a lar^ 
pri>bMC]S of an oval form, kut' tapieriag jaost. tow^ndstbetheadtAfld making 
otie' third of>tlie. whole si&e of theinsectv wbii^ lisxVulgarl^ aalled> tfa& 
lantern, emitting; ;a( bright light; which . iS) said toibe ao poweilfuUltbail)Oiir 
pqlti4)g> two. olvthemiin: atglatSt a common .print lOiay easily^ be. aroad hy» 
it;' Several other ^speoie9( of insects rh^^pe'jbeen^mistakea^ifoffith&JMantorft 
Beat^er;' but it seemathe real] species^ is pfincipaUyfifonndjin thcrHH^uiH 
tainou^ part* of <kiianay^and only appear :theM in .the taimf atascn.i; Irhairo 
ne^bsen able 40 procure a living! oneut . - , 

' Another 'ltimiiibu& insect beloi^s: to ithejbeetlei spf ciM, and: >S) aboutr^ati 
inch/ and <» 'half> loogy of i a dark bvown/'Oolouf : runder^tbe^head ttcaF>.th« 
wings, on each side, is a round spot about the size of a grain of muttard 
•eed^ which 'ettntSia^reeokhilighti- . 
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The third sort of Fire-fly is about half an inch long, and the luminous 
spots are under each wing ; wherefore the light can only be observed 
whilst the insect is flying ; and as there are plenty of them in the rainy 
season, they appear sometimes as so many intermitting sparks from fire 
works. 

Of the Gnat tribe are several species in the colony, which only seem to 
differ in their size and shade of gray or black colour, but are all compre* 
hended under the general name of Mosquitoes, and of which I have spoken 
in the sixteenth Letter. 

The Gackerlackke or Blata, in the West Indies called Cock-roach, 
is about an inch and a half long,. of an oval and flat form, shaped like the 
black beetle ; but its body is of a soft texture, and of a dark brown colour, 
to which six legs are attached ; its head is almost triangular ; it sheds its 
skin once a year, and then gets wings, which I suppose to be the-male in- 
sect ; but I felt no inclination to observe so disgusting an object minutely. 
The eggs of the cock-roach are of a dark brown colcmr, of an oval form, 
and about a quarter of an inch in length : as soon as the young brood 
come out, they try to get into baskets, trunks, kc. through the small ere* 
vices or key-holes ; and to prevent this the biest method is to put the boxes 
•n four strong glass bottles. They are of as noxious a smell as the bi^ 
and, like it, appear only in the night, though they are not of so blood- 
thirsty a nature ; but ihey destroy and eat all kinds of silk and woollen 
cloth. 

Of the Spiders there are difierent species here ; but the Bush Spider is 
the largest, being about two inches long : the abdomen is about one inch 
ia length, of an oval form, and covered with black hair ; the fore part of 
the corslet is almost square ; to this part are connected five pair of legs, 
about two inches long, armed with two yellow claws ; from the head 
projects two teeth, in the form of inward pointed pincers. This spidec 
makes a strong thick web, but not much larger than itself; their young 
ones, it is said, they carry in a web in the form of a bag, which they de- 
posit under their belly. The bite of this spider, though not fatal, is said to 
occasion a violent fever, to which fear may perhaps contribute very 
inach. 
The Spider of Surinam which is in general found in the Iia9i9es, is abou( 
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an inch and a half long, of a light gray' colaor ; it makes no iireb« and only 
appears, when it grows dark, parsning the insects^ in particular the eock^ 
roach 9 its bite is not dangerous and its pioCers have not strength enough 
to penetrate the skin, which I know from experience. ' 

The Scorpion which frequents the houses is about an inch long, and (he 
tail as much : it is of a fight gray colour : from its neck proceeds two claws, 
each having three articulations, and armed at the end with apatrdf forceps 
in the sha^ of those of a craw fish, but more pointed ; the other four pair 
of legs resemble those of a spider ; the tailhas different joints, and is armed 
at the extremity with a crooked pointed tube of a horny substance, by 
which the scorpion, when irritated, injects a liquid into the wound whicli 
it inflictB with its sting ; and this encrekses the swelling and pain. This in^ 
sect does not attack, but rather flies from you, keeping its tail coiled over 
the body, prepared for its own defence ; it roves by night for its pi^ey, 
which consists ofinsecb, and some of a larger site than itself, particularly 
the cock-roach* 

The Centipede, by its quick motion, seems to have its legs in greater 
number than they really are, but in reality it has no more than twenty on 
each side ; those which breed in the houses are only about two ot three 
inches long, while those in the forest are seven or eight inches ; the body 
consists of twenty articulations, corresponding with each pair of legs ; the 
head has the form of that of a caterpillar, but is guarded by a pair of strong 
sharp forceps ; and it is likely that hereby, when the centipede bites, it con- 
veys into the wound an acrimonious fluid. It ia early perceived whether a 
person has been wounded by a centipede or a scorpion, as in the first 
instance there are two small holes near together occasioned by the forceps 
of the centipede ; but when it is done by the scorpiou, the holes are placed 
irregularly, and at a greater distance, and the pain more acute from the 
latter ; but the remedy for both is the same, which is that mentioned in 
the sixteenth Letter. 

The Chigoe is a very small species of sand fly. This insect, which never 
rises from the ground, gently insinuates itself into the skin of the feet, and 
in particular into the toes, which occasions a moderate and not disagreeable 
tickling ; but when no attention is paid to this, the insect begins to form 
between the skin and the flesh, a bag, in which it encloses itself, leaving 

Oo 
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only a small opening for the head, inrhichJs black, and appears not bigger 
in size than a common dot over an i. In the bag it deposits its eggs, which 
are very numerous, and resemble gnats : this bag encreases in a few days 
to the size of a pea, when it bursts^ and the young brood begins to form 
other bags ; so that if not timely prevented, at length they occasion severe 
ulcers ; for which reason the black surgeons, in all well regulated plan- 
tations, inspect the negroes at the end of every week, to see whether they 
have taken proper care of themselves against it. The operation, when pro- 
perly done, is not the least painful, and the negro females perform it with 
great nicety. , 

There is another sort of Chigoe, which by its insinuation is more painful, 
and occasions watery blisters, whereby the nails qf the toes, without proper 
treatment, sometimes come oflf; but the evil may be prevented by a timely 
application of a few grains of nitrate of quicksilver* 

Two other troublesome insects are of the bug kind, the Serapat, and the 
Pattat, whicli however only seem to differ in size. The serapat is in the 
form of an European wood bug, but much smaller. In the rainy season 
on walking in the high grass, a considerable number of them will settle on 
every part of«the cloth dress of a person, from which they will penetrate 
to the skin, and occasion an intolerable itching ; but by washing the affected 
places with soap and lemon juice, it is immediately allayed, and leaves not 
the least unpleasant sensation. 

It is chiefly owing to an unguarded exposure, that the new comers sufier 
so much in the Tropics from the different sorts of hurtful insects ; but by 
knowing how to prevent their attack, or by discovering eflBcacious remedies 
against their mischief, those who have been lon^ in the colony^ or those 
who study nature, suffer seldom from them. 
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